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CHAPTER L 

Thb autumn wind swept with a long wall 
over the broad bay of Dublin, then went and 
died, still moaning, and lamenting, amongst 
the distant mountains. In its occasional in- 
tervals of silence, gusts of rain came and beat 
against the window-panes with a pitiful, im- 
patient sound, as if claimmg to be heard, till 
the clamorous wind rose again and drowned 
every voice save its own tempestuous roar. 
Busk was gathering in Mrs. Courtenay*8 bare 
parlor, and very chiU and cheerless as well as 
bare it would have looked on this evening, if 
Dora Courtenay had not been standing by the 
window with her work hanging loosely in her 
band, and her eyes fastened on the prospect of 
sea and mist and cloudy mountains, which was 
all that she could see through the slanting rain. 

Mrs. Oourtenay's parlor was, as we said, a 
very bare one. . The chairs, the table, the 
black hearth, the low ceiling, sadly in need of 
whitewash, the dull ^y paper on . the walls, 
^ve it a desolate look : but you forgot that 
when you saw Dora. No room with a sun- 
beam, or a Titian, or a Giorgione in it would 
seem cold and desolate to you were it a garret ; 
and no room in which this girl appeared could 
fail being brightened by bet gay young pres- 
enoe. 8he*wa3 not beautiful, she was not 
handsome, she was not even very pretty — ^but 
she was bright, wonderfully bright If there 
were such a thing as brown gold, Dora's hair 



might be said to be of that color. ^rosM 
ever bloomed on a maiden's cheek, tbe^frere 
to be found on hers. If joy ever beamed in 
mortal eyes, it surely shone in Dora's. When 
you looked at her you forgot her half shabby 
black dress, her mother's cold parlor — ^yoa 
for^t even that Dora was young, and had a 
charming figure — you forgot all save the shin- 
ing hair and the happy eyes, and the genial 
smile and the young warm voice which matched 
with tbem so well ; and these you remembered 
for evermore. 

'* I can't stand this, you know," suddenly 
said Dora, flinging down her work ; ** I must 
see if Paul is coming." 

Mrs. Courtenay, who was gently falling 
asleep in her arm-ciiair, awoke with a start : 
but before her remonstrative, " Don't get wet," 
was fairly uttered, the bright head and the 
brighter face of Dora had passed through the 
parlor door, and the parldr itself looked very 
much like a cellar whence a sunbeam has de- 
parted. 

*<She is so quick," said Mrs. Cql^rteoay, still 
amazed and a little plaintive. '* I always do 
feel for hens who hatch ducks' eggs." , 

This remark was directed to her i^ter-in- 
law, Mrs. Luan. Very different of aspect were 
these two ladies. Mrs. Courtenay was aoharm- 
ing lady of sixty. She had the whitest hair, 
the mildest blue eyes, the pleasantest smile, 
and the softest plump hands a lady of sixty 
ever had. She was French by birth and Irish 
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by marriage; and she spoke English with a 
pretty French accent, and French with an 
equally pretty English accent ; and was inno- 
cent and delightful in either language. 

Hrs; Loan, her late husband's sister, was a 
square, low-built woman. She had a dull, com- 
monplace face, dingy in color, a dull brown eye 
with a heavy lid, a low narrow forehead and a 
thick indistinct utterance. Nature had been 
very niggardly to this lady, and Fortune had 
been very stingy to both sisters-in-law. The 
little Jpage in which they resided was one of 
ihe^ffnest near Dublin ; their cook and maid- 
€if-ail-work was a diminutive girl of thirteen 
called Peggy, their furniture would not have 
fetched twenty pounds at an auction. They 
dressed very simply, made fires at the latest 
extremity, and, when they were alone, never 
burned more than one tallow candle. 

They were widows, and we dare not say how 
slender was their joint income. Mrs. Luan 
bad a son whom she had penuriously brought 
up to his present position of medical student, 
and Mrs. Gourtenay's step-son Paul was an em- 
bryo barrister; and then there was Dora to 
dress and educate. How all this was done, 
nor yet how far it was done, was one of the 
miracles which mothers dally accomplish, 
whilst the world looks on, and takes it all as a 
matter of course. 

Brightness of intellect was not Mrs. Luan's 
gift She took time to ponder over Mrs. 
CSourtenay's proposition concerning hens and 
ducks' eggs, then she said in her thick, hesi- 
tating voice, 

"Do you think so?" 

After having uttered this profound and ori- 
ginal remark, she seemed startled at her own 
daring, and relapsed into sudden silence. 

Mrs. Courtenay sighed, turned up her eyes, 
expanded her hands, and shook her* head hope- 
lessly. 

" It's no use arguing with her, poor soul," 
she said, half aloud. '^ She's so — ^you know." 



This speech Mrs. Luan so far understood, 
that she made no comment upon it. She took 
her intellectual inferiority, as she took her 
poverty and her plainness, for granted. So 
she remained very quiet in her shady part of 
the room, thinking of and brooding over her 
life, after her own fashion. 

** I should like a light, Mrs. Luan," said Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

Mrs. Luan replied calmly, 

*^ Candles are a halfpenny dearer in the 
pound this week." 

Mrs. Courtenay sighed — nature had given 
her a libera^ prodigal heart — ^but she did not 
attempt a remonstrance; she remembered, 
however, her youth in a gay French home, 
where wax lights were of no account, and 
where the saloon mirrors flashed like a sheet 
of light in their brilliant glow, and she sighed 
again. Mrs. Luan thought, in the mean- 
while : 

*' We bum a candle a night, eight a week, 
Sundays included. Four times eight thirty- 
two; five pounds of candles, and two over 
every month ; that's more than twopence half- 
penny a month dearer than last autumn. We 
must light the candle later." 
• And made happy by this mental calcula- 
tion, she sat with her hands folded on her lap, 
content to remain thus, spite the increasing 
darkness, for the sake of saving an inch of 
tallow. 

"That child will be auite wet>" said Mrs. 
Courtenay, plaintively, after another while; 
"you should have told her not to go, Mrs. 
Luan." 

Mrs. Luan did not answer, she was accus- 
tomed to that too. She was House of Com- 
mons in this little household, perhaps because, 
thanks to her power of management, she held 
the strings of the purse. Mrs. Courtenay, her 
constitutional sovereign, snubbed and coaxed 
her by turns, and blamed her not ill-natured- 
ly, but as a matter of course, for everything ; 
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Dora, her prime minister, tried every now and 
then to carry it witli a high hand ; and her 
son John, and her nephew Paul, twitted and 
flouted her like saucy young members^ and 
were as helpless as any brilliant minority at 
the mercy of a stubborn mtgority ever will be. 
Mrs. Luun was impenetrable to blame, and 
coaxing, and ridicule. She was thick-skinned ; 
made armor-proof against all such shafts by 
provident Nature. With perfect equanimity 
she now l\eard herself blamed for Dora's sin, 
and after awhile she even said, very calmly : 

" How hard it is raining I " 

" Just like her I " exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay, 
with gentle exasperation. *' She lets the child 
go out, and then she says, ' How hard it Is 
raining.* You would not let John go, Mm. 
Luan." 

Kow Mrs. Luan, though patient, was, like 
many a patient animal, endowed with a weapon 
of defence. This was her voice; a heavy 
buzzing, indistinct voice, which paused, and 
stammered, and hesitated, till the conquered 
listener would buy silence at any price. So, 
whenever she was driven into a comer, she 
roused herself, and talked her enemy down. 

" I have nothing to do with the rain," she 
began, in her buzzing fashion. 

" DonH," entreated Mrs. Courtenay, becom- 
bg alarmed. 

But when Mrs. Luan had begun buzzing, 
who could stop her ? Mrs. Courtenay, folding 
her hands in her lap, let Mrs. Luan go on. 
This lady from the rain diverged into her hus- 
band's last illness; then, having buzzed 
through that, she made a pleasant diversion 
into the world of fancy by wondering how 
people felt v^en they were dead. Thence 
she went ofif to butcher's meat, and having 
worried her lively little sister-in-law for ten 
minutes, she kindly dropped her, much the 
worse for the infliction, and rolled herself back 
into her habitual citadel of silence, feeling, 
with the same instinct which bad suggested 



her system of defence, that she was safe there 
for the rest of the evening. 

In the meanwhile, Dora was standing in a 
dilapidated summer-'bouse at the end of the 
garden, watobing for her brother's retom. 
The cottage raited by Mrs. Covtenay stood 
on a narrow promontory of heath, with a road 
on either side. The front door fkced the 
Dublin road, and the apex of the. triangular 
garden gave egress on another road, loi^ and 
winding, which looked as if it passed forever 
through heath and mounta&i, but nWch m 
reality was within five minutes of the railway 
station. With a shawl around her, and stand- 
ing within the shelter of the summer-house, 
Dora, whose look could command the whole 
sweep of the road through the grated door, 
watched and waited. But the wind moaned, 
the rain drifted gustily, the hour at which th^ 
train was due went by, and still Paul came 
not Night darkened around the mountains, 
the rain ceased, the wind cleared away a few 
clouds from the sky, and here and there a 
star glimmered, and still the grey road showed 
no tall figure approaching, and echoed to no 
young firm step. Had anything happened to 
him? Had there been a nulway collision? 
Had* he been waylaid and murdered? But 
not in vain had Dora bright hair, and happy 
eyes, and a genial smile. These gloomy, mor- 
bid fancies only passed athwart her mind like 
clouds across a clear sky. She shook her 
head defiantly at them, and bade them begone. 

" I will not believe you," she told them* 
** Paul has gone, like the knight or the prince 
in the fairy tale, to the dangerqus castle or 
the perilous wood, and, like him, he will re- 
turn triumphant. There is no trial Paul can- 
not overcome ; there is no heart Paul cannot 
win. He was made to prevail and be king. 
Since he stays so long, 'tis sure proof of vic- 
tor^, and if he comes by the night-train, why, 
I shall let him in, and none shall be the 
wiser." 
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The wind might blow, the rain ttight fall — 
Dora, whilst she had such thoughts-, could not 
help feeliag happy. She was ambitious, not 
for herself, but for her brother. She could sit 
and dream about him, with tiie ^ tender folly 
of tbe yoimg} and never feel that it was folly. 
(Tbgre was no success Paul was not to achieve, 
no destiny was too great for Paul, and thus 
little by little it came to pass that he was the 
hero of his sister's lifef 

That life had been such as most girls lead ; 
a staU^ nasrow path, wiith a boundless world 
around it, dangerously alluring. Such as it 
«was, it contented her. She was satisfied with 
the seclusion whieh her po^^erty commanded, 
with, the society of her friends, with studies 
vhich. to her were no pastimes, but serious 
pursuits, and with such relaxations as an old 
cracked spinet and her flowers afforded. All 
.this sufficed her, for she had Paul — ^Pf^ul who 
was to be so great a man, the honor and the 
stay of his family. Wh^i a young girl has 
such a thought as this, it matters little what 
dresses she wears, or what sort of a house she 
liyes in. She has an enchanted tower, whence 
she views the nether world with calm indlffer- 
^ce. Who dare pity, and who would not 
envy her, till truth comes and knocks at the 
door, claiming admittance in a voice that will 
not be denied ? 



CHAPTER n. 

BcT PauVa jownoy was a secret as yet, so, 
with anotiier look vp the road, Dora went 
. back to the cottage through the wet garden. 
As she reached the parlor she heard the voice 
of her cousin, John Luan, talking within. At 
once she broke in, bright and joyous. 

*'0h, you faithless John, where have you 
been tiU this hour?'' she cried. **Tell me 
directly." 

A very good-looking' young man, with a 
good-natured face,' very like Dora's in all save 



its brightness, turned round on hearing this 
imperious mandate, and looked at his eousiu 
with an unmistakable adorer look. " Slave " 
was stamped on his aspect, and no less legibly 
was " queen " written on Dora's. 

^* I have been dissecting," he began. 

" Don't, John," interrupted Mrs. Courtenay, 
shivering. 

** Bless you, mamma," remarked Dora, 
coolly, " John would dissect us all if he had us." 

John had never much to say for himself^ 
but when he fell into the hands of this bright- 
haired tormentor he became helpless. 

"Now, Dora, you know I can't," he said. 

"Can't dissect?" she suggested. "Then 
give up your profession, and let there be an 
dbd of it," she kindly added. 

A sigh, verging on a groan, expressed John's 
mental sufferings. 

"Take pattern on Paul," she resumed. 
"He means to be Grattan, or Chatham, or 
Demosthenes. Why, don't you mean to be 
something I Kow, mamma, please not to iur 
terfere. I want to make sometlung of John, 
but if I am interfered with how can I ? " 

John groaned again, yet did not seem to be 
very miserable. 

" Ye?, I know you would dissect me," said 
Dora, shaking her bright head ; " but you shxdl 
not have the chance, you little wretch I " 

Dora Courtenay had a graceful young figure, 
but she was not a fine woman, and John Luan 
was a reniarkably fine young man. Yet little 
wretch she had called him since they were 
children, and it was the only part of her tea& 
ing which Mrs. Luan could never endure. She 
now showed such unequivocal symptoms of 
buzzing, that Dora, much alarmed, rose and 
said quickly, 

" I meant a big wretch, aunt And now let 
us have tea, since Paul is not coming." 

To make tea was Dora's duty. She began 
the process by peremptorily ordering John 
Luan to cut some bread and butter, kindly 
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adding an admonition concerning the wisdom 
of pinning a doth bib-wise before him, and not 
buttering his coat instead of the bread ; after 
wbidh, the diminutive servant having brought 
up the tray, Dora sat behind an old-fashioned 
tea-urn, and looked through the curling 
wreaths of steam, like a bright young Hebe, 
with the ethereal yapors of Olympus around 
her. It was a very plain meaL The tea was 
three shillings a pound, the butter was Irish 
butter, and therefore could not be bad, but 
had it come from a cheese country, John Luan 
would have found it delicious, and all China 
could not have matched the flavor of that mild 
Congou. 

He sat and ate through a plateful of bread 
and butter, and drank through seven cupsttf 
tea — ^looking all the time at that bright girl 
before him, and meekly enduring such shafts 
as it pleased her saucy little tongue to pierce 
him with. 

Dora could not help being aware of her 
. cousin's intellectual inferiority, and she was 
not so perfect as not to take advantage of it 
now and then. To make up for this, indeed, 
she gifted him, like a kind fairy, with some 
ima^nary graces. He was good-natured, she 
made him high-hearted; he was careless of 
danger, she made him brave; but unluckily 
she forgot to feel more than a moderate regard 
for the owner of these virtues. The crown- 
\ gift of her affection was wanting. 

John needed to use no such magic powers. 
He had no imagination, and could not conceive 
another Dora than the one he knew. With 
her he was quite satisfied. He was in that 
happy stage of love when to see and hear the 
beloved object is sulBlcient bliss to the wor- 
shipper. He did not think of marriage. They 
were first couuns, to begin wlth« and were by 
right of birth supposed unpenetrable to love. 
Then they were both as poor as Job ; and best 
reason of all, marriage was not in the least 
necessary to John's happmess. To see Dora 



and look at her bri^t face^ to hear Dora and 
be worried by her, to obey Dora and cut bread 
and butter, or do any humble oiBce for the 
pleasure q£ that haujj^ty little -sovereigny was 
all John Luan cared for ; and as be had bat to 
come tc the oottige to secure these bleaiiDgs, 
that crown of all bliss, the wedded, was nvt m 
his thoughts. 

Now this dismterested adoration had been 
going on five years — ^his mother, his aunl^ 
Paul, Dora herself, looked upon it as a matter 
of course, and never gave it a second thought 
But a drop will overflow the fall cup, and a 
remark which Dora now darted at her ooati» 
across the table made him blush a little, and 
caused Mrs. Luan to look first bewildered, 
then to turn as pale as her dingy complexion 
would let her. With a deeply-troubled, mien 
she put down her cup of tea untasted, then 
looked from her son to Dora, and from Dora 
to her son again. Yet all Dora had sud was : 
** I wish you would not stare, Joh^i.*' 

She spoke with a pretty little pettish toss 
of her head, but something m John's thoughts 
made him color up to the eyes, and dull though 
she was, Mrs. Luan was a mother. In a mo- 
ment she saw that these two were no longer 
children, and whilst she was measuring the 
extent of the calamity, Mrs. Courtenay, mho 
had an awkward and innocent habit of thinking 
aloud, said with her pleasant smile : 

**LaI my dear, John does not stare; he 
looks at you, and he looks because he admiretf 
you, I suppose." 

Which was the exact truth, and, precis^y 
because it was the truth, made John look 
foolish, brought a sudden glow to Dora's face, 
and caused Mrs. Luan to pour the contents of 
her tearcup into the sugar-basin. l%bis do- 
mestic calamity sobered them all save Mrs. 
Luan herself. But long after the little excite- 
ment she thus caused had subsided, John's 
mother, though outwardly us dull. and as calm 
as ever, was brooding over her discovery. 
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She was babitually taciturn, and no one saw 
any change in her this evening. She took out 
her patchwork, and proceeded with it as 
usual This patchwork, which was KteraUy 
hideous, was however the only concession to 
fancy which Mrs. Luan had ever made. It 
was to her what music is to some, and poetry 
to others. These lozenges of faded silks, three 
of which being put together formed by their 
different shades a cube with a very light top, 
and a very dark side to it, were the only re- 
laxation Mrs. Luan*s mind knew or took from 
domestic cares. She loved them, she was 
proud of them, she admfred them, and felt 
pleased when they were praised by some polite 
stranger. She never read books or news- 
papers^ ^ took no pleasure in news, national 
or locaL The ruin of an empire, or the scan- 
dalous elopement of a near neighbor, found her 
equally indiflferent. She could not help this to 
a certam ext^t, for she was partly bom so ; 
but she had likewise partly made herself so. 
She had assisted Kature, as we all do, and had 
not assisted her very wisely — too frequent a 
case. Thus she had grown into a silent, apa- 
thetio-looking woman, whose concentrated 
depth of purpose no one suspected. 

Whilst Dora teased John Luan this evening, 
aifd Mrs. Courtenay made little innocent 
speeches, Mrs. Luan, whom no one heeded, 
and who seemed absorbed in her patchworir, 
felt in a strange tumult. Her thoughts, un- 
accustomed to wander far, centred around 
this great fact : " John is in love with her." 
Gradually 'her circle widened. She saw the 
pair standing at a church altar, and John's 
ring on Dora's finger. Then, by a stretch of 
her filow mind, she imagined a poor lodging 
somewhere, and John and Dora were in it, 
fighting the great battle of respectability verms 
poverty, with half-a-dozen children around 
them. This was the real point at issue, and it 
was frightful. Mrs. Luan liked Dora very 
well-His well as she could like a being who 



was not John. She felt no maternal jealousy 
of a daughter-in-law. li would not have 
grieved her to see John worship Dora with the 
romantic fancy of a lover, or the yearning ten- 
derness of the fondest husband. Her objection 
to the first cousinship was of the slenderest 
sort She was a woman of few feelings, as 
well as of few ideas. Bat the cruel truth was 
that, if John was poor, Dora was poorer. This 
was terrible, and nothing could overcome it in 
Mrs. Luan's mind. The beauty of Helen, the 
mind of a De Stael, the heart of a Mrs. Fry, 
the piety of a saint, would have left her alien- 
ated, indifferent, and cold. Poverty had early 
taken and stamped her, and the mark was in- 
delible. She woke to think of money, as she 
slept to dream of it, not exactly for her own 
sake, but for John's. She could not give him 
wealth, not possessing it herself, but she could 
try and make him acquire it ; above all, she 
could try and not let him fall into such a snare 
as that of a poor marriage. That he should 
love Doria, and think of marrying her, was 
something awful in her creed. Save him she ; 
must, no matter how — no matter at what cost 
She had no plans as yet ; her mind was not an 
Inventive one, but she had a hard, stubborn will, 
and on that sherelied, not without cause. That 
will had borne her up ail her life, and it had 
borne her successfully through many a trouble. 
She now resolved that her son should never 
marry Dora Courtenay. She was prepared to 
use any means that might prevent him from 
doing so, and being irremediably narrow- 
minded, it never occurred to her that Dora 
might not be in love with John. This narrow- 
ness, this inability to take in more than one 
idea at a time, was the weak point of a char- 
acter to which tenacity of purpose, and reck- 
lessness of all save its own ends, gave danger- 
ous strength, all the merer dangerous that it 
was unsuspected, and was accompanied with 
marked intellectual inferiority. 
In the meanwhile, the pleasant little war 
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went on between Bora and John. Dora bad 
a skein of wool to wind, and she made John 
hold it for her. Very meek and awkward 
looked tins Hercules, whilst his Ompbale 
stamped her foot^ or shook her bright head at 
him with an encouraging " Don't be stupid," 
or a flattering " Oh 1 dear, if you would but 
try and be useful, John, and not make me 
snap my wool so I " 

"I do my beat, JDora," was the good- 
humored reply. 

Upon which Dora pensively rqoined— 

*^ I wonder what your worst would be like, 
John?'' 

Not a word, not a breath, not a motion, not 
a turn of these two did Mrs. Luan lose. She 
watched them till all her senses were strained 
with the effort, and her mind felt so bewildered 
and confused, that she heard without heeding 
it the pleasant little chat of her sister-in-law. 

Mrs. Courtenay was doing a patience, and 
though she knit her brows, and looked pen- 
sively at the cards spread on the table, she 
was able to talk. 

"I wish you had a new dress, Dora," she 
said ; i* you could give this to Peggy." 

*' Peggy must wait, mamma. When Paul is 
Demosthenes, he will 'give me a velvet robe. 
^ John, do mind my wool ? " 

John, who was innocently thinking that 
velvet could scarcely improve Dora, shook his 
kiead like a good faithful dog under the re- 
proof, and, dog4ike, was mute. 

'* I am to have diamond earrings, too," re- 
sumed Dora — "Paul says so — ^beau-tiful diar 
mond earrings, mamma." 

Mrs. Courtenay sighed gently. Perhaps she 
thought the diamond earrings were rather far 
away. Dora herself thought so too. 

" I shall be old by that time," she resumed 
< — " quite old ; thirty, at the very least. John, 
yon know, or ought to know, anatomy. Do 
tell me why peojrfe look old. Why do faces 
get so very odd^ you .know ? It is not only 



the skin that changes. How «hall I look 
when I get old ?— bo ? " 

She puckered her pleasant genial face into 
the most extraordinary wrinkles, and made 
her little mother shiver. 

** My darlmg, how can you ? Surely you do 
not mean to say that old people are so horrid f ** 

"Ohl no," cooUy replied Dora, resuming 
her natural form and features, ** but I shall be 
so, mamma. Shall I not, John ? " 

" Don't," he entreated ; " don't" 

" Don't get old I Do you mean to send me 
to an early grave, sir ? " 

Dora was rather fond of shaking her head, 
and shook it now at the delinquent. So Te- 
hement was the shake that her hair-pins got 
loose, and a shower of rich brown gold locks 
fell down her neck on her shoulders. Dora 
blushed a little, and John, lost ui admiration^ 
ventured to stretch out his hand, and touch 
with worshipful timidity one of those beau- 
tiful tresses. Dora pulled it from him with a 
pleasant laugh, and Mrs. Courtenay said, 

" Has she not beautiful hair, John ? " 

And Mrs. Luan put down her work, and in 
her blind mad terror at what she feared, 
would, if she could, have destroyed Dora that 
moment Hatred she felt none; but it is not 
hate which works the most evil, or inflicts tbe 
deepest wrongs. 

Dora soberly put up her hair, and as the 
evening was well-nigh spent, Peggy was told 
to go to bed; and Mrs. Courtenay, Mrs. Luan, 
and John and Dora parted, to follow her ex- 
ample. 



CHAPTER in. 

"Paul will come by the night train," 
thought Dora; so, when that train was nearly 
due, she soflly stole down to the kitchen to make 
her brother a hot cup of tea. Dora was a clever 
girl, and a dever woman is expert in. every- 
thing. It was no trouble to her to light 
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« fire, and prepare her brother's tea «iid 
supper. The eyent justified her foresight. 
The water was scarcely boiling when she 
heard a few light grains of sand thrown against 
the parlor window. She stole up-stairs, noise- 
lessly opened the oottage door, and got a cor- 
dial kiss in the daric for her pains. 

"They are all asleep,'' she whispered; 
" come down to the kitchen." 

A pleasant sight to a weary traveller was 
that which greeted Paul Courtenay's eyeft as 
he followed his sister down-stairs. The fire 
was blazing, the water was simmering on the 
hob, a flTuig-pan was hissing on the fire, the 
cloth was laid; a cottage-loaf, butter, and 
jug of ale were the first instalments of a fru- 
gal meal, where fried eggs and bacon were to 
play the most conspicuous part, and which a 
warm cup of tea, and that domestic iniquity, 
hot buttered toast, were to crown. 

Poor Mrs. Luan tossing restlessly on your 
couch, and planning economy in your dreams, 
where were you then ? 

Paul Courtenay, a dark, good-looking young 
man, with a broad beetling forehead, bestowed 
a gratified look on these preparations, sat 
down, drew his chair to the fire, rested his 
feet on the fender, and said emphatically, 

" You bright little fairy 1 What lucky fel- 
low will have you, I wonder t." 

« Well, I do think he will be lucky," can- 
didly repUed Dora, minding her frying-pan all 
the time ; " only I wonder, Paul, if he will Ap- 
preciate his happiness." 

" He had better do so," replied Paul, with 
some&ing like stenmess. 

"Dear Paul I" thought Dora, "I do be- 
lieve he would defend me to the last drop of 
his blood." 

" Why don't you ask for news ? " said Paul. 

" No, you must eat first 13iere, hold your 
plate, and do not leave a morsel." 

Paul obeyed literally. He ate and drank 
heartily, and soon looked much the better for 



the meal his thoughtful little sister had pro* 
vided. • 

"And now," said Dora, sitting down at his 
knee on a hassock which she had brought 
down for that purpose — "now you may tell 
me all." 

Her bright eyes were fastened on his in 
eager expectation; her parted Hps expressed 
the very keenness of desure. 

" Well, hnagine a wild landscape with 
mountains around it, a grassy park with nobl« 
trees, the smoke of a waterfall on your right 
hand, and on your left a little gray lake with 
a patch of blue sky ; in the <U8tance a plain 
white house — ^that is Deenah. When I reaehed \ 
the house an old servant in sober livery showed 
me into the room where Mr. Courtenay was ^ 
sitting. I saw a Httle pale old man, blind of 
one eye, on whom I should have been afraid 
to blow, so weak did he seem. He held out 
his hand, a cold weak hand, and told me in a 
whisper — * I am glad to see you ; but I had a 
wretched night — ^I woke at two — sleeplessness 
is constitutional with me. I had a fall three 
months back, and some nerve got injured, for 
when the weather changes I feel a great 
throbbing and cannot sleep." 

" Did he as)c af^er mamma or Aunt Luan f " 

" He did not. He could not weary of his 
sleepless night I Yet he also spoke on busi- 
ness. * You are my heir-at-law,' he said ; * 
' but I did not get my property from my an- 
cestors, and what did not come by inheritance 
need not go by inheritance. I shall leave you 
and your sister, and John Luan even, five 
hundred pounds each, which, as I was not on 
ftiendly terms with your late father, and will 
never see my sister again, is handsome. But 
then to whom shall I leave Deenah and the 
rest of the property, which is large— to you or 
to young Templemore f He was my late wife's 
nephew, and Mrs. Courtenay brought me a 
good deal of money ; so he» too, has claims, 
you see.' '* 
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*^ Let him share bk money between you/' 
promptly said Dora. 

** Tell him to make two halves of his body,*^ 
' replied her bA)ther, smiling. 

'**\fell, you shall have the first chance,' 
said Mr. Courtenay. What that chance was 
I learned after luncheon. It was too damp 
for us to yisit the gi'ounds, but Mr. Courtenay 
— my uncle, I should say— showed me oyer 
the house. He went gliding about that great 
lonely place in felt slippers, like the Italian 
poeVs Sleep, and looking more like his own 
ghost than like a living man. But a very nice 
ghost Mr. Courtenay made, I must say. He 
is small and slender, and neat beyond any one 
I ever knew. His motions are noiseless, quiet, 
and graceful, like your cat's, Dora. I could 
not help admiring the perfection of nicety 
there is about that insignificant old man. He 
has made his house like himself, a complete 
thing; but money has given him the power 
of acquiring what nature bestows, but never 
sells, and thence Mr. Courtenay's house is 
something exquisite. * You have not seen my 
curiosities,' he said, 'you must see my curi- 
osities.' He took me to a sort of gallery, with 
windows on one side, and ghiss cases on the 
other. Between the cases were statues, beau- 
tifiil pieces of furniture, hirge porcelain or 
marble vases, and more things than I can tell 
you ofl The evening was coming cm, and the 
room was rather dark. Well, Dora, on that 
room hangs my fate ; through that room I am 
to grow rich, or to remain poor. That room 
and its contents will probably decide whether 
or not your brother shall ever marry Flwence 
Gale!" 

Paul looked grave, ahnost sad. It was plain 
that he felt by no means sanguine. 

*' But how— how so f " asked Dora, shaking 
her bright head a little defiantly. 

**Wait and you shall learn. *This,' said 
Mr. Courtenay, 'is my hobby, you know. 
This collection, such as it is, has been valued 



at twenty thousand pounds. It did not ooat 
me twenty hundred. Tou see taste did not 
run much this way when I travelled on the 
Continent forty-five yean ago. Look at this 
saucer—' he opened one of the glass eases, 
and took outgone of the moeft hideous olyeels 
you ever saw, Dor»T-« large round dish, with 
a green speckled serpent, and honible little 
lizards filling the centre. * Do yon know» airy' 
he continued, ' how much I paid foB thi» traaa- 
ure, genuine Palissy, at a bno^i-brae sht^ In 
Paris, forty-five yean ago? Fifty sous, dr. 
It would be cheap at fifty pounds now. Aad 
it is unique-Hmique ! No other Paiissy th«t 
I know of has Mankind of serpent' I cannot 
tell you, Dora, how be looked as he spolBdi 
Themanwastruisfigured. His one eye ahone^ 
his pale cheek was fiushed, his very voice 
quivered. He took me over all his treasures, 
and explained them to me one by one in the 
same mood. And wh«i we came to a low 
glass shade, he stopped with a sort of awe. 
* That,' he whispered, ' is my Henri4ettx ware 
—look 1 ' I saw a little pale salt-ceUar, with a 
very fine pattern upon it, a thmg for which I 
would scarcely have given threepence, Dora ; 
well, it seems it is worth hundreds. And there 
is a mystery about its manufacture, and I am 
to find out the mystory, though it has puzzled 
and still puzzles the learned." 

^ Well, but what about the fortune ?" asked 
Dora. 

** Why, this— that if I can write a good de- 
scriptive account, a first-rate catalogue of Mr. 
Courtenay's collection, both^ collection and 
fortune are mme." 

**Yrhy, then, you are sure of it," died 
Dora, with sparkling eyes* 

" And pray how am I to write such a cata- 
logue? It would take half a lifetime to ac- 
quire the knowledge needed for tho task, and 
Mr. Courtenay would detect the least fiaw la 
my erudition. I shall make the attempt, and 
respond to his kindness in giving me what he 
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ctlls the first chance, bat I do not reckon on 
Buccess.'* 

" Bat 70a must sacceed, Paul. Hr. Cour- 
tenay means you to eucceed," 

** Mr, Oourtenay is a true Coortenay, Dora, 
honorable and consdentioos, and not know- 
ing how to dedde between this yonng Temple- 
more's claims and mine, he has hit on this 
scheme ; but being a true Oourtenay, he will 
abide by the law of his own laying down." 

Dora looked thougfatfhlly at the decaying fire. 

** Has John any chance ? ^ she asked. 

"None." 

" Can I help you with the catalogue ? " 

" Very little, unless in the way of taking 
extracts in Mr. Ryan's library ; but I am not 
sanguine, Dora. I feel I shall not succeed, 
and I feel, too, I shall not marry Florence 
6ale.» 

Paul spoke despondently ; he was liable to 
such fits of depression, and they sared him, 
perhaps, from the ridicule which might have 
attached to the quiet but obstinate good opin- 
4| ion of himself^ and all pertaining to hibiself, 
which was his only foible. But the humility 
of his tone, as he thus gave up all hopes of 
fortune and Florence, vexed his ambitious lit- 
tle sister. . Moreover, by thus placing Florence 
AS a prize beyond his reach, Paul decidedly 
proved himself mortal. 

"You must succeed, and you shall marry 
lierl" she cried, almost impatiently; "she 
must wait for you, Paul** 

" How many years, Dora ? We are not en- 
gaged, you know. I could not help letting 
ber see that I loved her, dear ^rl; but she is 
not pledged to me. I know she could never 
marry me unless I got rich, and you know," 
he added, with his grave smile, ** I am not the 
man to elope with a rich man's daughter ; be- 
sides, I never could tempt a girl to such a 
step. It is not fai the Oourtenay blood." 

** Suppose I ran away," demurely suggested 
Dora. 



"Dora," he said, a little austerely, "never 
jest BO. No sister of mine could do such a 
thing." 

"Florence Gale would run away with a 
lord," thought Dora ; " poor Paul, not to know 
it!" 

Again the sense of her brother's blindness 
came to Dora unpleasantly, and almost re- 
morsefully ; for was it not a sort of sin to see 
it ? But then she remembered the heel of 
Achilles, that type of all heroic weakness, and 
she was partly comforted. After all, Paul 
was not bound to be beyond humanity. 

" I say you shall marry her," she said again. 
" It is your right, and you shall have your 
right, PauL" 

"To be sure," he good-humoredlx replied; 
" but it is late, suppose you goto bed. I shall 
stay here and smoke awhile." 

Dora saw he wished to be alone, and she let 
him have his way. She got up, filled his pipe, 
and brought it to him; then giving him a 
parting look on the threshold of the kitchen 
door, she stole up-stairs with a little sigh. 
Paul looked very grave, not in the least like a 
man who has had the chance of a handsome 
fortane just offered to him. 

"He does not expect to get it," thought 
Dora, as she softly went back to her bed un- 
heard. " Oh I if I could but write that cat- 
alogue for him t It is not in his way, and it 
would be in mine." 

Lest this confidence should seem presump- 
tuous in Miss Oourtenay, we may as well men- 
tion that she had rec^ved a solid education, 
was wen read in several languages, and could 
write very well. From her earliest years she 
had shared that portion of her brother's 
studies and pursuits which could interest her. 
Latin and the law excepted, she knew as much 
as he did, and some things she knew better 
than PauL Their father, a man of rare ac- 
quirements, had spared nothing to teach them 
both, and Dora, he would say sometimes, was 
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the more brilliant scholar of the two. Dor* 
knew it, in a careless sort of way. As a role 
she forgot the depth and extent of her infor- 
mation; but sometimes, .too, she remembered 
it, and she now wondered if she could not 
render her little learning useful to her brother. 
She sat up in her bed, thinking of the visit 
she was going to pay to Mr. Byan, of the 
works she must read, of the manner in which 
she could turn her researches to Paul's advaiJh 
tage. 

" He must write that catalogue, and write it 
well," she thought "I wish I could see 
Deenah and the lake, and the galleiy, and that 
wonderful salt-cellar.*' 

These thoughts followed her in her dreams. 
She saw a green solitude, and a shining lake, 
and a white house. She wandered in its 
rooms, preceded by Mr. Courtenay, who, look- 
ing on her with his one eye, siud in a whisper — 

** Don't be afraid, my dear ; I am dead, and 
cannot hurt you." 

She followed the noiseless little old man till 
she came to the gallery, and there she wan- 
dered alone, for, ghost-like, he had suddenly 
vanished. She saw every object her brother 
had described, and especially did she see Mr. 
Oourtenay's specimen of Henri-deux ware. 
The mystery concerning this rare bit of pot- 
tery, dreamed Dora, was to be found within 
one of its recesses ; but unluckily she scarcely 
had lifted up the glass shade to peep in, when 
she woke and saw the sun shining in at her 
window. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Paul's godfather, Mr. Ryan, had one of the 
largest private libraries in t)ublin, and to him 
Dora at once applied for books. She was an 
especial favorite, and was graciously recdved, 
so far as books went, but on hearing of the 
catalogue Mr. Ryan laughed derisively. 

'*Paul does not know human nature," he 



said, ** or he would never believe such a wUd 
story as this. Let him get the five hundred 
pounds — if he can — and I shall turn them into 
thousands ; tell Paul so." 

Mr. Ryan had made a handsome fortune in 
the Funds, and thought himself an authority 
in all financial matters. Dora believed in 
him implicitly, save when he ventured to cen- 
sure PauL She did not deny his poweip of 
turning five hundred pounds into so many 
thousands, but she indignantly vindicated her 
brother's knowledge of human nature, and as- 
serted his prospects of success. 

" I am sure Paul will hav^ Deenah ! " she 
said, warmly, "and his catalogue wiU be a 
beautiful catalogue; and I hope, Mr. Byao» 
that you will let me read in your libraxy, for I 
want books, quartos perhaps, or in-folios^ 
which I cannot take home. I am to write 
out all the extracts, you know." 

" Yes, yes ! you poor little innocent,'* kindly 
said Mr. Ryan, pattmg her on the head, " have 
your way." 

Thus it came to pass that Dora was very 
busy in Mr. Ryan's library one bright morn- 
ing, a wQiek after Paul's visit to Deenah, and 
that Mr. Ryan was reading with her and gen- 
tly nodding over his book. Mr. Ryan was a 
happy man, and sleep came easily to him^ as 
most things did, and rather oftener than was 
needed. It came now insidious and stealthy. 
The book was dull, the room rather dose, and 
Mr. Ryan's luncheon had been comfortable. 
Sleep was having it all his own way, and 
would have prevailed entirely, if the library 
door had not opened gently, and a very pretty 
girlish face peeped in with a merry laugh. 
Dora looked up, and Mr. Ryan awoke with a 
start 

" Napping — napping both of you I " said the 
intruder ; " and how is that catalogue to be 
done, eh ? '* 

" I was not napping, Florence," gravely re- 
plied Dora ; " I was reading." 
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"Was Mr. Ryan reading too?" shrewdly 
asked Miss Gale. 

Hr. Ryan laughed, and looked admiringly at 
the pretty creature before him. PfuVs mis- 
tress was nether short nor tall, nrither plump 
nor thin. Her figure had erery charm which 
nature can give to youth, nothing too much 
and nothing too little» She stood before Mr. 
Ryan,, dangling her blit in her hand, and smil- 
ing down at him in conscious beauty. She 
was always pi^tty, but these smiles of hers, 
which wenT neither few nor far between, made 
her enehanting, and she knew it Seducing 
is the word that describes her best Never 
£d softer black eyes beam irom beneath more 
findy-pencilled eyebrows than those of Flor- 
ence. Her dark haur was glossy and abun- 
dant ; her teeth were two rows of pearls ; her 
rosy cheeks were full of the most fascinating 
dimples, and though she was by several years 
Dora's elder, she looked the younger and the 
more childish of the twa 

^' Why were you not reading and helping 
poor Paul ? " she asked, coaxingly, of PauPs 
god&ther ; " and why is not Paul here ? " she 
added, turning on Dora, anid speaking rather 
pettishly. 

" Paul is not well, Florence.** 

Miss Gale threw herself iDto the nearest 
arm-chair, and'^exclaimed, petulantly, 

** I do think Paul does it on purpose, not to 
be well just because he has that catalogue to 
do, and the chance of a fortune to get I sup- 
pose youDg Tempiemore will have it ; and I 
wish he may,'* she added, waxing wroth ; " he 
is my cousin, third or fourth, and I wish he 
may get Deenah I ' I do,' since Paul does not 
care for it, and only coddles himself up." 

Dora looked at her in a silent indignation, 
which was wholly thrown *away on Miss Gale ; 
while Mr. Ryan remarked gravely, 

" Then I suppose you will marry Mr. Tem- 
piemore if he gets Deenah ? '* 

« Marry him t " exclumed Flore&te, raising 



her arched eyebrows; *' marry him, Mr. 
Ryan I " 

" What I is he so objectionable ? Never 
mind, Deenah will make him fascinating 
enough." 

<*But he has got a wife and little girls!" 
ejaculated Florence. "I told you so the 
other day — ^I wish you would not worry, Mr. 
Ryan." 

"Why, yes, it is tantalizing. The little 
girls would make no diflbrence ; but the wife 
is an objection." 

Florence laughed, and Dora, bending over 
her book, thought with a swelling heart, " It 
is Deenah she wants. Paul she does not care 
for. She does not even ask what ails him." 
But this omission Miss Gale repaired before 
her departure. After spending half an hour 
in listeningjto Mr. Ryan's mingled praise and 
quizzmg— provided she got the one, she had 
not the least objection to the other-*she sud- 
denly discovered that she was wanted home. 

" I told papa I was going to see aunt," she 
said, confidentially, to Dora ; " and now I shall 
have to say that aunt was out I thought to 
find Paul here — what luls him ? " 

"Qe knocked himself up with working too 
hard." 

"Now, Dora, if you put that into his head, 
that wretched catalogue will never be done ; 
so pray don't Good-morning, Mr. Ryan, a 
pleasant nap to you." 

And putting on her little hat, after waving 
it in mock courtesy to Mr. Ryan, Miss Gale 
danced out of the room without ^ving him 
time to follow her, or even ring the bell. 

" The prettiest, emptiest little thmg that ever ' 
was, eh, Dora ? " 

But, whatever Dora's thoughts might be, 
she would not grant Paul's mistress to be less 
than perfect. 

" Florence id too good-natured, Mr. Ryan," 
she said, indignantly; "she allows you to 
quiz her I I would not tolerate it ! " 
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^ Nor deserve it," politely said Mr. Ryan ; 
•*no, no, Dora — I know where the shoe 
pinches. Ton cannot understand that Paul 
should he so smitten with that silly little 
bird, but you will not confess it. Never mind, 
my dear. Most young men would be no wiser 
than Paul is. So we will help him all the 
same with his catalogue, in order that he may 
get his pretty Florence. Fpr unless Paul has 
Beeni^, or something very like it, Mr. Oale 
will never give him his daughter, as we all 
know." 

Dora sighed. Yes, Paul's happiness hung 
on that catalogue. , 

Mr. Oourtenay was a pitiless collector. He 
had specimens of everything, or^ to speak 
more correctly, he had collected in every pos- 
sible direction. Paul had paid a second visit 
to Deenah, and come back with a list of ob- 
jects to foe described that would have puzzled 
a Benedictine monk's learning. Etruscan 
vases and Dutch hardware. Majolica, Indian 
carving, mediseval armor, old laces, illuminated 
manuscripts, bewildered Dora, and tried Mr. 
Ryan*8 library to tl^ utmost So she worked 
hard, and without rehixation, till it was time 
to go and bid Mr. Ryan adieu. 

** I shall go on with that Hydria," he said, 
^ and that antique mask as well I shall do all 
the hard work for you, Dora. The rest will 
be child's |^y to Paul and you — ^teU him so." 

Mr. Ryan had been "going on" with the 
Hydria and the antique mask for a week. He 
was one of the many who mistake a kind m- 
tenlion for its fiilfilment. A promise was so 
delightfully easy. It gratified both his amiar 
bility by the prospect of good to be done, and 
his indolence by its postponement Dora 
smOed at his calmly-benevolent tone, and then 
went her way. 

Mr. Ryan's house — and a handsome, pleas- 
ant house it was — stood near Phoenix Park. 
There Dora was to find her brother, who wished 
to escort her home. He was true to his ap- 



pointment, but as he walked towar<St her Dora 
was struck with his pole face, and exelaimed, 
anxiously, 

" Paul, you have been working f " 

" I could not help it Do you know, I think 
that if it was Mr. Courtenay's object to give 
me a taste for hit curiosities by makmg me 
write that catalogue, he has been snccessfal. 
I could not help looking over my notes, and 
once I had looked I should write." 

Dora looked at him with growintg uneasiBeBS. 
Paul was rery pale, but his dark eyes burned 
with a feverish light Surely be was not illf 
surely it was only fatigue that ailed hun ? 

** You know I told you that Mr. Courtenaj 
has a salt-cellar of Henri-deox ware ? " !«• 
sumed Paul, *^ and that, though he does not 
expect me to solve the great mystery, he 
nevertheless wishes me to have a theory on 
the subject Well, Dora, I do beliere I am on 
the track — ^yes, and I thmk, too, my theory is 
the right one." 

Dora looked at him in great admiration. Of 
course, if Paul had a theory, it must be the 
right one, and of course a right theory on Mr. 
Courtenay's saltcellar of Henri-deux ware 
meant triumph. She said so with sparkling 
eyes. Paul laughed, and shook his head. 

"I don't know," he said. "I promised 
Florouse to work hard, and I will." 

" When did you see her t " 

*^This afternoon. Dear girl! she came to 
tell me her father wants her to marry a Mr. 
Logan, whom she hates. She was all hi tears, 
but I so promised to work, and be successful, 
that she was bright again when she left us." 

Don sighed. What availed it that she did 
all she could to spare Paul, if Florence came 
and urged him on ? But with that menace of 
a rival it was useless to try and check him. 
Silly though she was, Florence had an art in 
which even silly women are expert She knew 
how to rule the man who loved her, and Dora 
was too wise to contend against her isfluence. 
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"And lo," continued Paul, "I worked 
hard. I did more. I called on Mr. Gale on 
my way here." 

Dora stood Btill, and uttered a breathless 
"Well?" 

" Well, I got a diplomatic reply. Mr. Gale 
praised my candor, but, of course, pledged 
himself to nothing. Only I know and feel 
tfais : if I succeed, I am sure of Florence 
spite all the Logans there may be." 
* He seemed so hopeful, that it made Dora 
happy to look at him. They spent the even- 
ing in Working together, and making use of 
her notes. They sat in the cottage parlor, 
with the rest of the family around them. 
Paul's mind required neither silence nor soli- 
tude for its exertions. He read and wrote, 
and Dora dther helped her brother, or was 
wnpped up in him. Though she had no spare 
time or speech to bestow on John, Mrs. Luan's 
son did not miss his cousin's teasing. He 
thought it hard to be excluded from his chance, 
as he called it, of Mr. Courtenay's fortune, 
and he had said so bluntiy on learning the 
terms on which Paul was to compete for it. 
Mrs. Courtenay, good soul, had wondered her 
brother^in-Iaw did not at once leave the money 
to Paul, just giving him a few thousands to 
begin life with ; but of herself, or even of her 
daughter Dora's claims, she said nothing. 
Paul was dear to her, as if he had been her own 
son, and on this evening she was engaged in 
doing a patience for a wish, which wish was 
her step-son's success in his undertaking. 

" And it is going on beautifully, Paul," she 
said, with a beaming face. " This is my great 
patience, that which Louis the Eighteenth did 
every evemng after his dinner. I really think 
it will succeed." 

Paul smiled kindly^ and Mrs. Luan went on 
silently with her patchwork. She had made 
no comment on her brother's decimon, and her 
sQence was laid to the fact that they had quar- 
relled at the time of her marriage, and never 



been reconciled. It was hard to say what 
passed in her mind. She seemed as dull and as 
apathetic as ever. On one point she reihained 
firm. Neither Dora's promised five hundred 
pounds, nor the chance which her brother's 
affection would certainly give her, of a hand- 
some portion, if he inherited Mr. Courtenay*s • 
fortune, could make her see John's love for 
his cousin Dora with anything save detestation. 
She had no imagination to mislead her. Mr. 
Courtenay was not dead,- but living. His prom- 
ise could be revoked, and the fiict that Dora 
was poor remained in all its ugly truth. It 
may be {hat this fear was enough for her, her 
mind not being one which could hold many 
ideas, or grasp many projects at the same 
time. At all events, it was the only thought 
she dwelt upon as she sat and stitched at her 
patchwork during the long autumn evening, 
whilst brother and sister toiled, and John 
looked on with sullen discontent He thought 
it hard, and he said so, to be excluded teom 
the competition, since there was one. Who 
was that Templemore, that he should step in 
and have a chance when l^e, John, had none? 
Why should not John have attempted a cata- 
logue, and had his theory on the Henri-deux 
salt-cellar? So he grumbled, then went to 
bed, whilst Dora sat up with her brother, car- 
ing nothing for either labor or vigil, if they 
but helped him to a fortune and Florence 
Gale. 

"Dear girl t" he said fondly. "She is so 
artiess, she has already appropriated half the 
collection. She seems to take It for granted 
that the poor old gentleman must die off in 
order to make room for us." 

Dora looked pensive, but did not wonder 
much ; there was a charm in everything Flor- 
ence said. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The catalogue proved a tedious task, and 
soon absorbed Paul Courtenay completely. 
He grew to be like a gambler watching the 
fate of his last stake. The law was neglected 
now, and he remained at home day after day 
** to work at the catalogue." He had acquired 
a genuine passion for the curiosities on which 
his fate hung, and that passion held him fast 

** There is no such collection as Mr. Courte- 
nay*s," he often siud to Dora ; " besides, we 
alone have got a Henri-deux salt-cellar, you 
know." 

The whole family, indeed, .got excited when 
the catalogue was mentioned. Mrs. Luan said 
nothing, but looked almost bright John for- 
got his annoyance to wish Paul success ; and 
Mrs. Courtenay, with a little shrill raising of 
the voice, '* was sure she waa that dear Paul 
must win." 

Dora alone was rather grave. She too felt cer- 
tain of her broiher^s success, but then how pale, 
how worn he looked I PauVs mother had died 
young, and Paul was very like the miniature 
of -her in his room. Oh ! what if the cost of 
success should prove too dear I This terrible 
thought came but once, and was banished so 
angrily that it came no more ; but though the 
doors were closed upon it, the baleful presence 
had been there, and the uneasiness it had gen- 
erated remained behind. 

At length the catalogue was finished, and 
Paul, who would not trust the post with it, 
took it down himself to Deenah. He was ful\ 
of hope, especially concerning his theory on 
the Henri-deux ware. 

" There is a G on our salt-cellar," he said to 
Dora ; ^* who can doubt that it was put there 
for Girolamo della Robbia,the great Italian ? " 

How happy and confident he looked, but how 

sunken his eyes were, how hollow his cheeks 

had grown! The thought haunted her, as, 

after seeing him ofij she came home from the 

2 



station and passed through the garden to tho 
house, looking at its last autnmn flowers. A few 
pale and drooping chrysanthemums stQl braved 
the night and morning chill, and held on their 
languid life, r«ady to perish with the first sbaip 
breath of coming winter. To Dora, in the 
fulness of her strength and yonth, these flowers 
were ungenial. She looked at them with a 
sort of pity, but without love. 

"Poor things I " she thought, as she passed 
on — "poor things t I wish for their sakes 
there were a perpetual spring. But would 
they reaUy like it ? .They were bom to bloom 
in autumn and to suffer." 

With this thought came another that passed 
through her like a quick sharp pang. Why 
was Paul so sad-looking ? Was he, too, meant 
to live in sorrow, and die early ? She rebelled 
at the thought She would not submit to it 
Paul was her hero and her king, endowed with 
the heroic gift of perpetual youth and every 
kingly attribute. He should live, he should 
be strong and happy. He should prevul and 
be rich, ay, and have Florence Gale too, since 
he wished for her. 

"It is a folly," thought Dora, looking down 
at it from the height of her superior wisdom. 
" I dare say he thinks he cannot help it, ae if 
one could not always help these things I Poor 
Florence, it is no fault of hers if she is so 
much beneath dear Paul I " 

As she came to this charitable conclusion, 
Dora entered the cottage and found Florence 
there. The young lady flew at her and gave 
her a warm hug. 

"Now, darling!" she cried, "do tell me. 
Is it a good catalogue ? " 

" Yes, a very good one, Florence." 

" And do you think Paul will get Deenah ? " 

"Mr. Courtenay' is still living, Florence." 

"Oh! but he is sure to die. He looks so 
ill!" 

"So does Paul" 

Florence pouted, and sud a little sulkily, 
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« That is for me, Dora. » 

Dora Bighed, and said more gently — 

" I do wish you heBl spared him a little 
more ; but what is done is done. Let us only 
hope be will be saccessful.'* 

Florence laughed. 

** He must be successful if he means to have 
me/** she said saucily. ** Bat why did he go 
off to Deenah ? I came to see him, and he is 
gone ! Why did he not manage to see me ? *' 

<< He is under a pledge to your father.'* 

"Pledge fiddlesticks!" interrupted Flor- 
en6e. " Why does he keep it ? " 

** Because Paul cannot break a promise,'^ 
wag the grave reply. 

** Oil 1 dear," ruefully said Miss Gale ; " why, 
I had to tell such a set of fibs to get here, 
firstly, that Mrs. Smith wanted me to take a 
drive with her — that was to papa ; secondly, 
to Mrs. Smith, that I wanted to see Mrs. Cour- 
tenay about a charitable concern ; and third- 
ly — ^" here Miss Gale looked bewildered — " I 
have forgotten the third," she said, "but I 
know there was one." 

Dora heard her gravely. Paul adored Flor- 
ence, but she wondered how long such adora- 
tion would last. 

" We shall soon be going down to Deenah," 
resumed Florence, who would talk, no matter 
about what. " I suppose papa wants some 
Bhootmg, but I think it would be much cheaper 
to buy game, don't you ? " 

"I suppose so," replied Dora passively. 

" Such a beautifal phice as old Courtenay's 
is," continued Florence enthusiastically; "I 
shall like it much, Dora. I have planned all 
sorts of changes, you know. These mousey 
old things shall not have the best room. We 
dined ^nth old Gourtenay last year, and oh ! 
how he did prose! He had not slept all 
night, and he said so, also that his nails grew 
fast, and did I not think it a sign of ill-health ? 
And I was thinking all the time of his Paschal 
candelabrum, as he ^alls it" 



" The finest of its kind, excepting one at 
Milan," interrupted Dora with sparkling eyes. 
"Is there really an uglier one?" asked 
Fk)rcnce. "Well, I was thinkhig of it, and 
that if I had Deenah I should put it in the hall, 
and now of course I will." 

Dora did not answer. She longed for 
silence and peace. Reh'ef came; the door 
opened, and John Lnan entered the room. It 
so happened that this was the first time Flor- [ 
ence saw him, for she was a rare visitor at th3 
cottage. She gave him a half-shy, half-doubt- 
ful look. He looked at her, too, and rather 
scornfully Dora watched what followed. lOss 
Gale could not do without admiration. Paul 
was not present She at once took up with 
John. Mrs. Luan's son, sb bashful with Dora, 
showed sudden brightness. This pretty dark- 
haired girl, whose face expressed vivacity and 
languor in a most bewitching degree, rather 
threw Dora into the shade. Indeed, so far as 
beauty went, there could be no comparison be- 
tween these two. Take away her brightness, 
and a pair of dark-grey eyes from Dora, and 
there remcdned little to her save youth and its 
bloom. Dora was not jesdous of John, but 
what girl likes to be eclipsed f She resented 
his faithlessness and Miss Gale's coquetry in 
equal degree. Besides, how dare she trifle 
thus with another whilst Paul was awayf So 
she looked at the pair with an austerity of 
which John was unconscious, and which filled 
Miss Gale with mischievous glee. But this 
pretty pastime did not last. Florence started 
up with an artless exclamation of— 

" Oh ! dear, poor Mrs. Smith will be mad 
with me, she will. Good-bye, darling I " 

And giving Dora a warm hug, and a fond 
kiss, and dropping John Luan a curtsy, she 
ran away, thinking, 

" How savage Dora looks, and how sly she 
is I but have I not paid her out for it, though ? " 

From which it need not be concluded that 
Miss Gale meant any particular harm, or that 
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sbe had designs on penniless John Luan. 
Only pleasure was her law, and it was very 
pleasant to be looked at with snch sincere ad- 
miration as that to be read in Mr. Loan's bhie 
eye^ 

"What a sweet girl!'* he could not help 
saying, and he went to the window to look 
after the graceful figure lightly running down 
the road toward the carriage of Mrs. Smith. 
** Such soft dark eyes, and nice eyebrows I ** 

" Yes," apathetically said Dora, ** very !" 
* She, too, looked after Florence, and as she 
looked sbe tried to solve a problem which 
puzzles many women, and the opposite of 
which, no doubt, perplexes many men. How 
is it, for instance, that girls like Florence, who 
have not the better and nobler part of beauty, 
its grand or its lovely meaning, only the white 
and red, or the well-shaped eye and arched 
brow, who have little mind, not much heart, 
and no more sense than wit, how is it they 
win, ay, and keep men's hearts? 

" Paul has never been the same to me since 
he saw her face," thought Dora, with a swell- 
ing heart ; " and it is well for me I do not care 
for John, for he swears by her already. How 
does she do it?" 

Vexed question. How often the man of 
sense and sterling merit has tried to solve it, 
when he has seen himself put by for a coarse 
or a shallow fool ! But Dora only thought of 
her own case, and she thought of it as if with 
a foreshadowing of what the future was to 
bring forth. She was not surprised, when 
John left the window, to find that it was to 
talk of Florence Gale ; but the subject rather 
wearied her. She was glad when her aunt 
entered the room, and still better pleased 
when the evening was over, and she sat up 
alone waiting for Paul. 

She looked at the fire, and tried to see 
Beenah in it. Then she checked herself. 
What was Deenah to her, or any place where 
Florence must reign ! 



"You are beautiful, Deenah," she said to 
herself; "but t must not think of you. 
Wen, no matter, so dear Paul has you and is 
happy." 

And as dear Paul himself was even then 
knocking at the door, she rose with joyous 
eagerness to let him in. 

^Well?" she said, breathlessly. 

"Well, all right I" 

He looked radiant, and so did Dora. 

" Did he promise ? " she asked. 

"No, no. Men like him never promise. 
But he paid me some handsome compliments 
on my industry." 

" And what about Mr. Templemore ? "' 

"Not a word. I never did tMnk that 
Templemore had the least chance. I suspect 
it was some promise to his wife. How cold it 
is!" 

"And now, what will you have ? " 

"Nothing, my dear. I ShaU just take the 
cold out of my bones and go to bed." 

" How pale you look, Paul I " 

" I was rather cold coming down—" 

"Go to bed at once and take something 
hot" 

But Paul declined the latter part ot Dora's 
invitation. He would go to bed presently, but 
he would take nothing hot, and as Paul had a 
wilf of his own, Dora did not insist. They sat 
up awhile, and Dora mentioned Florence Gale's 
visit His eyes softened, and he laughed when 
his sister told him about Florence's three fibs. 

" Dear girl I " he exclaimed fondly. 

"He must be bewitched," thought Dora; 
but aloud she said, " Go to bed, Paul, you 
look quite ill." 

" I don't feel so. I feel very happy, Dora. 
Happiness lies before me. I think myself sure 
of the girl I love, of a handsome fortune and a 
fine estate, and as I must work on, I hope to 
these blessings to add those of | position won 
by my own exertions, and of honorable fame. 
I say it again, happiness lies before me, and 
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thai prospect has not always been mine. And 
you shall be happy, Dora. A guinea a line will 
you get for that catalogue, and let me tell you 
there are not many who get so much." 

" A guinea a line 1 " said Dora, clapping her 
hands, and looking delighted. '* Oh I you gen- 
erous Paul, you are surely the Prince of 
Publishers!" 

"And what wiU you do with that money ? " 

" Buy aunt and mamma new dresses, take a 
cottage with a large garden to it; then I must 
have an aviary, a conservatory.** 

"You will find all these at Deenahl" he 
interrupted. 

" But I do not mean to wait till Mr. Courte- 
nay dies, for them, sir." 

** Quite right, ma*am ; and so good-night" 

"And now I must go back to the law," 
said Paul, next morning. 

This was more easily said than done. PauFs 
heart was no longer with bis austere mistress. 
The goal of his ambition had been displaced 
and the task before him seemed dull, flat, and 
-unprofitable. That catalogue had unsettled 
them all. And so time passed. Mrs. Courte- 
nay wondered at her brother-in-law's silence. 

"He ought to know Paul is anxious," she 
said, " and send him word the catalogue is all 
right. I belieye he quarrelled with my dear 
husband because I was French ; but all that 
must be over now, and he might call upon me. 
And if he objected to Mrs. Luau, he might 
have asked to know what day she was out; 
and, at all events, he ought to send us down a 
basket of game." 

None of these things, however, did Mr. 
Courtenay do. 

" But I am not afraid," said Paul to his 
sister. -" I am sure my theory about the Henri- 
deux ware is the right one." 

" Of coutse it is, Paul." 

" Ah ! you are truer to me than Palissy's 
wife was to him. What a fine fellow he was. 



Dora! His trials and failures would hav€ 
sickened any but a true hero. It did me good 
to read about hun yesterday. He had labored 
nine months, his oven was ready, his vases 
were ready, his enamel was ready, — ^fire was 
to try all. Six days and six nights he spent 
tending that fire, and at the eleventh hour, 
when the goal seemed all but won, fuel failed 
him. Think of that agony I The man seized 
all he had at hand — chairs, tables, furniture, 
the very flooring of his room, and his wife 
goes distracted, and Palissy's neighbors say 
he is mad, and that he is setting fire to his , 
house. Well, that madness was his last. He 
had prevailed ; he knew the Italian secret, and 
had made it his," 

"And you have written a good catalogue, 
and found out the secret of the Henri-deux 
ware, and Deenah is to be* yours," replied 
Dora. 

" And as you have helped me with the cata- 
logue, you shall have a suite of rooms in 
Deenah." 

Dora laughed, but there seemed very little 
likeliness of any such contingency just yet. 
Time passed, and Mr. Courtenay gave no sign. 
They all lived in suspense, save Mrs. Luan. 
She brooded day after day, no longer over the 
best way of saving candle or sparing fire, but 
over the means of separating John and Dora, 

" John must go to London," she at length 
discovered. Unluckily, to go to London 
money was needed, and neither John nor his 
mother had any. Many a sad mess did Mrs. 
Luan make with her patchwork about this 
time. 

At length Mr. Courtenay wrote. It was 
Dora who received the letter, and with it a 
large sealed packet from the postman. She 
came in with it to the parlor, where Paul was 
putting on his gloves before gomg out. 

" Is it Fate ? " he asked gaily. 

" I believe it is," replied Dora. " It comes 
from Deenah." 
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Mrs. Liun put down her patchwork. 

" Perhaps John had better not go to Lon- 
don, after all. Suppose Mr. Courtenay were 
to portion Dora. Say give her two thousand 
pounds or so." 

Whilst Mrs. Luan was thus calculating, 
Paul broke the seal of the letter, glanced 
over it, then said calmly, ^ I have failed." 

A dead silence fell on them all. 

"My theory on the Henri-deux ware was 
wrong," resumed Paul, quietly ; " at least, my 
uncle says so." And he read aloud : " * Th£ G 
on my salt-cellar has another origin than that 
you ascribe to it. In the year 1637, died 
Madame de Gouffier, wife of the Lord of Oiron. 
She left some valuable specimens of pottery. 
Now, Henri-deux ware is' the only valuable 
French pottery of that period. Hence, Mr. 
Templemore concludes that the G on my salt- 
cellar is for Gouffier. I agree with him, and 
shall call my Henri-deux ware *Pottebt ov 
OiBON in Poitou.' " 

The letter concluded with some compliments 
to Paul's success and industry in other re- 
spects, enclosed a check for two hundred 
pounds, to make up for loss of time, and lest 
he should accuse his uncle of partiality, was 
accompanied by a printed copy of Mr. Temple- 
morels catalogue. Paul's voice never faltered, 
his cheek never blanched, his eye remained 
firm as he read this letter. Mrs. Courtenay 
looked blank; Mrs. Luan bewildered; and 
Dora hid her face in her hands and wept. 

"Come," he said cheerftiUy, "that will 
mend nothing. Let us look at Mr. Temple- 
more's catalogue." 

Perhaps that was the hardest trial of all — 
perhaps it was too hard. Dora, who had 
checked her tears to look at her brother, read 
with the keenest pain the meaning of his face. 
Defeated was written there. Ay, Paul Cour- 
tenay felt doubly defeated, for he felt that 
his uncle's sentence was just, and Mr. Temple- 
more's victory complete. He shut the book 



with some emotion, took his gloves, looked 
for his hat, and saying rather hurriedly, **I 
shall be late," he left them. They were all 
silent after he was gone. They all knew — 
even Mrs. Luan knew it— 4hat a thunderbolt 
had fallen, and that this young tree, so green, 
so fresh a few weeks back, was riven. 

Mrs. Courtenay lamented over the loss of 
Mr. Courtenay^s fortune, as if she had ex- 
pected Paul to enter into possession of it the 
next day, and he had been unkindly deprived 
of it Mrs. Luan, who never said much, 
seemed to have grown dumb ; and Dora, the 
light, gay Dora, was ^oomy, and Burreptitionsly 
took Mr. Templemore's catalogue, and went 
up with it to her brother's room, the only 
place where she knew that she could look at it 
in peace. She sat by the window, whence she 
could see, if she chose, the distant bay, with 
the sea melting away into a soft, gray sky ; 
but littie charm had that grand prospect for 
Dora now. She, too, for once, wanted to be 
miserable, and she had her wish. The cata- 
logue was a wonderful catalogve. It was 
magnificentiy printed, and the illustrations 
were beautiful — mere woodcuts, indeed, but 
executed by a practised hand, and with a 
vigor and a spirit which Dora, who drew weH, 
could appreciate. The text, however, was the 
criterion of Mr. Templemore's work; and 
there too, alas ! he for surpassed her brother. 
Paul's taste for virtu was a fictitious, acqmred 
taste ; Mr. Templemore's was evidently a natu- 
ral ffSt, matured by l<»g, careful cultivation. 
Dora could not tell how far he was right m his 
theory concerning the Henri-deux ware, but 
she was obliged to confess that it was infi- 
nitely more plausible than her brother^s. Mr. 
Templemore's superiority in other matters she 
also ascertained ; but she could not go to the 
end of the painful task. She threw the book 
away in a passion of resentment and grief, 
and burst into a flood of bitter tears. 

Slow and miserable was the rest of this un- 
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happy day. Paul came home very late, but 
he found Dora sitting up for him in the par- 
lor. He looked scarcely pleased. Perhaps 
he was in one of those moods when silence 
and solitude are most acceptable. Yet Dora 
was not troublesome. She did not intrude ad- 
vice or consolation. She only looked at him 
with gentle, loving eyes, until his heart smote 
him for the coldness of his averted glances, 
and he beckoned her to his side. At once she 
came, and twining her arm around hU neck, 
laid her cheek to his. 

" Poor Dora I " he said, kindly, " you have 
all the sorrow, as you had all the trouble. But 
do not fret for me. I shall do. It is all 
Qver!». 

•* You saw her ? " 

** No ; but I wrote to her. She had never 
been pledged to me, but for all that I set her 
free. I fancy she will marry soon-r-I trust she 
will be happy, dear girl I " 

Dora's eyes flashed. Happy with another ! 
—oh I how could Paul say that ? — ^how could 
he feel it ? But he did feel it Perhaps his 
was the disinterested love which is as rare as 
true love itsetf ; perhaps it was not very deep 
love, after all, and could be resigned easily to 
loss and separation. 

"But you, Paul," she said, "how will you 
feel?" 

"Unhappy for a time, then I shall grow 
comforted, no doubt. But, Dora, I do not 
thmk I shall ever masry." 

" Then if you do not, I will not either," she 
said, impetuously — " never, Paul I " 

" Never I— what wfll John say to that ? " 

" John may say what he pleases — ^I do not 
care about him. Besides, I would not marry 
my cousin." 

**Well, time will show what either of us 
will do ; and now, Dora, it is late — go to bed, 
dear." 

" Why should I not sit up here with you ?— 
we used to sit up for the catalogue, hoping 



and dreaming. Why should we not sit up 
now, regretting and lamenting together ? " 

" I cannot talk about it," he said, in a low 
tone. "I wish I could— 4t would be better 
for me— but I cannot" 

" And what will you do about that money, 
Paul ? " asked Dora, with flashmg eyes ; " yoo 
will not keep it?"* # 

" Yes, Dora, I will My first impulse was 
to return it, and if Mr. Gourtenay's decision 
had been an unjust one — not a farthing of it 
wolild I touch. But there is the hardship of 
my cose. I cannot think myself an ill-used 
man ; I had a chance given me, and I lost it 
It was fur play, Dora. I should only display 
a small, silly pride, if I were to refuse this 
gift of a relative who meant me kindly." 

Dora was silent She seldom opposed any 
decision of her brother's. To please and obey 
him was the law of her life, and when he 
again said tlwt it was late, she took the hint 
and left him. Mrs. Courtenay was already 
fast asleep, but Dora could not go to bed at 
once. She could not forget Paul, sitting by 
the lonely hearth below, and mourning over 
his lost love and lost fortune, both wrecked 
in the same little tempest— little to the cold 
world looking on — to him how grievous and 
how sad I At length he came up-stairs, but 
he, too, stayed sittmg up. What was he 
doing ? Dora stole out on the dark landing, 
and listened at her brother's door. She heard 
a chur moving slightly. Paul was sitting, 
then ; yet if he wanted to sit up, might he not 
have stayed below ? His light was not out, 
Dora looked in at him through the keyU^le. 
then stole back to her room with a deep sigh : 
Paul was reading the catalogue. 

That catalogue became the unhappy young 
man's retrospective torment. He never read 
it in the presence of the family, yet Dora knew 
that he studied it night and morning. He 
gave the day to the law; the hours which 
were his he devoted to this morbid broodmg 
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OTer the past. There was no doubt a sort of 
dreary satisfaction in comparing bis own finiit- 
lesa attempt with his riyal^s sure effort, in 
thinking, "I should have succeeded if I had 
done this, and I failed just by that hair's- 
breadth." If Dora had dared, she would have 
remonstrated with him, but she did not ven- 
ture to do so. It was Paul's misfortune that 
he must suffer in silence. 

If anything could have added new bitterness 
to his regret, it was the sudden decease of Mr. 
f Ck)urtenay. He died at Deenah toward the 
.' (dose of the year. By his will he left the bulk 
of his property to Mr. Templemore. To Dora, 
Paul, and John he left five hundred pounds 
f^iece. Neither his sister, Mrs. Luan, nor his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Oourten^y, was mentioned 
in Mr. Gourtenay's will. 

*'A very strange, undvil man,*' said Mrs. 
Courtenay, stiffly. 

Mrs. Luan, who had most reason to com- 
plain, said nothing, but she thought — 

"John can go to London now." 

How that thought passed from Mrs. Luan's 
mind to John's no one ever knew, not even 
John himself; but he entered the cottage one 
evening overflowing with the project, and fiod- 
ing Dora sitting alone by the fire, and looking 
rather pensive, he came up to. her with the 
question — 

" Anything new, Dora ? " 

"Nothing," she replied, gravely, "only I 
was thinking about our five hundred pounds. 
Mr. Ryan says he could double the amount for 
UB in no time." 

"I mean to go to London with mine," said 
j John. 

"To London I" 

If he had said to Timbuctoo, Dora could 
scarcely have looked more surprised. 

" Yes, for my profession. It will be such an 
advantage to me." 

John thrust his fingers through his fair 
Jocks, and looked like a man who has five 



hundred pounds, and knows his status in so- 
ciety. 

"An advantage to leave us," gentiy repHed , 
Dora. 

She only thoogbt of the cousinship, of the 
old familiarity, of the friendship which had 
grown with years, and were to be now all put 
by ; but her gentie voice, and her mild, re- 
proachful look, said &r more than this to 
John Luan. He turned red and pale, and 
troubled. 

" Dora," he faltered, " we are too young — 
you know ? " 

" Too young for what ? " asked Dora, ris- 
ing, and standing straight before him. 

She spoke so coldly, she looked so lofty, 
that John was dumb ; but if anything had been 
needed to urge him to go to London, that look 
and that question of Dora's would have done 
it He sat down without answering her, and 
looked rather sullen and discomfited. When 
his mother and Mrs. Ck>urtenay came' in, he 
spoke of his journey as a settled thing. Mrs. 
Courtenay lifted up her hands in amazement. 

" My dear boy," she said, raising her little 
shrill voice, "what can take you. to London ? " 

"Mr. Courtenay's five hundred pounds, 
aunt," answered John, rather carelessly. 

" But Mr. Ryan would double it for you,'* 
cried Mrs. Courtenay ; " he would treble it^ 
John," she added, with a little scream of de- 
light at the prospect g£ such doubling and 
trebling, which is indeed very delightful whilst 
it takes place on the increasing and not on the 
decreaang principle. It is charming to multi- 
ply your capital by three^ but such multiplica- 
tion sometimes ends by the division of your 
sum total, and then, alas! it is grievous 
enough. Such lamentable results Mrs. Cour- 
tenay by no means contemplated, and she 
candidly wondered at John's o])Btinacy in not 
letting his five hundred pounds be trebled by 
Mr. Ryan. 

" Mr. Ryan would not take the trouble," 
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replied John, trying to get out of it this 
way. 

" Oh, yes he wiU, if I ask him." 

" Well, then, don't ask him, mamma," said 
Dora, a little tartly. " John wants to go." 

John hung his head and looked sheepish ; 
but it was true enougl^ he wanted to go, and 
he went 

When it came to the parting Dora forgave 
him. She could not go with him to the sta- 
tioDf for Mrs. Courtenay was unwell, but she 
clung to lum rather fondly as he bade her 
adiea at the end of the garden, where the cab 
stood wutiDg. 

**6ood-by, old Johnny!" she said, with a 
sigh. " I know you will never come back." 

** Yes, 1 will," he mterrupted. «* Godd-by, 
my dear girl I " 

Tears stood in bis eyes as he kissed her. 
Perhaps, seeing her so kind, John Luan was 
sorry to be going, after all. 

" YouTl be late," said his mother, who did 
did not like that parting. 

John looked at his watch, kissed his cousin 
again, and entered the cab with Mrs. Luan. 
His last words were — 

" I shall come back sooner than you think, 
Dora." 

*' Poor Johnny ! " she thought, as the cab 
drove away; *^he means it, but he will not 
eome back." 

When Mis. Luan returned from the station 
she looked flushed and excited. This parting, 
the first which had ever taken place between 
her and her sod, had been too much for her. 
Her mind had not perhaps realized its keen 
agony until she was called upon to endure it. 
Dora looked at her with gentle pity, but there 
was a sort of sternness in Mrs. Luan^s eyes as 
she returned the look. That bright hair and 
those pink cheeks had divided her from her 
darling, and she hated them. There is a 
strange inability in some natures to under- 
stand other natures. It was then, and was 



ever afterward, impossible to Dora to under- 
stand this woman, whom she had known all 
her life. She saw that she was grieving for 
her son, but she did not understand the na- 
ture of that grief. 

"Dear aunt," she said, going and sitting 
down by her, ** you must not fret. It is in 
the nature of young men, I suppose, to leave 
those whom they love best I dare say John 
has been thinking about that a long time, and 
when he got these five hundred pounds he 
could not resist the temptation." 

This soothmg speech Mrs. Luan did not an- 
swer, but, to Dora's, surprise, she rose, took 
off her cap, and flung it to the other end of 
the room, saying, 

" Oh, my head is so hot I " 

To take off her cap and throw it about 
became one of Mrs. Luan's habits from that 
day forth. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It may be that Paul Courtenay had hoped 
to the last, and that his uncle's will was a 
blow to him. It seemed to Dora that he 
looked sadder and graver after John's depar- 
ture than he had ever looked before. She 
watched him closely, and thought that he was 
both pale and grave when he came home one 
evening in the spring that followed Mr. Cour- 
tenay's death. A book lay open before him, 
and he never once turned its pages. 

** Something new has happened," thought 
Dora. 

Mr. Byan's entrance helped to divert her 
thoughts. Mr. Byan often came to see them 
of an evening now. He had invested their 
thousand pounds in some wonderful mannei, 
and the doubling or trebling was going on 
amazingly. Mrs. Courtenay, who took the 
deepest interest in that process, could not 
weary of the subject, and tried many a pa^ 
tience for its sake. She called it "it," and 
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never specified it by any other term. So al- 
most her first words to Mr. Byan this evening 
were, 
" Well, Mr. Ryan, how is it going on? " 
" Nobly I " was Mr. Ryan's emphatic reply. 
" Well, but when am I to be rich ? " asked 
Dora, a little tartly. " I want to sit down, 
and fold my hands, and be a useless fine lady, 
Mr. Ryan." 

"Oh! you girl!" 

" My dear, did you not hear Mr. Ryan say- 
ing it ws^ going on nobly?" remarked her 
mother, with gentle reproof. " Now, when a 
thing like that goes on nobly," cried Mrs. 
Gourtenay, raising her voice, and clasping her 
hands with .a sort of chil^h delight, " I call 
it beautiful" 

" Paul, what do you say to it? " whispered 
Dora. " Are we to be rich ? " 

She bent over his shoulder, and looked in 
his face. He smiled gravely. 
" Do yon wish to be rich, Dora ? '* he asked. 
Dora had had that wish ; not that wealth 
was very dear to her for its own sake, but be- 
cause she loved her brother. But now that 
Paul was to be poor, and that Deenah was 
gone, it seemed to her that money was of little 
worth. 

"I don't know," she hesitatingly replied, 
" yet I suppose it muajt be pleasant" 

*^ Pleasant ! " a little indignantly remarked 
Mr. Ryan. He had money, plenty said the 
world, and he did not like to hear Mammon 
Blighted and called pleasant. 

" You are quite ridiculous, my dear," said 
Mrs. Gourtenay. 

. But Dora did not heed them. She had re- 
turned to her chair, and thence she looked at 
Paul so grave, so sad, and she felt again, 
*^ Somethm^ new has happened." She knew 
what had happened three days later. On the 
morning of Mr. Ryan's visit Florence Gale had 
I married a Mr. Logan, very rich, said report, 
' and young and handsome, it added. So it was 



probable that Mrs. Logan had not been made 
a martyr to filial obedience, after all. Of this 
Paul said nothing to his sister. He had closed 
the book of his life at the page where love and 
hope had each written his sad vixii, and he 
opened it again at the page of hard work and 
Uwful ambition. He was grave, and by no 
means cheerful, but he was neither nervous 
nor melancholy. He bore his lot manfully, 
and Mr. Gonrtenay's fortune and the catalogue 
and Florence Gale were soon as things that 
had never been at Mrs. Gonrtenay's cottage. 

Seeing Urn thus, Dora gradually became as 
bright and as radiant as ever. Joy had return- 
ed to her, and she would not let the lovely 
guest be gone. She read, she sang. She woke 
music from her old spinet, she was house- 
keeper and a young lady, and she was as 
happy as the day was long. Early one summer 
evening Paul came home. He found his sister 
in the garden watering her flowers. She 
turned round on hearing him, and became 
suddenly silent 

" Paul I how pale you are ! " she said, a little 
anxiously. 

"Am I?" he cheerfuUy repUed, "I fed 
very well, however. I have just met Mrs. 
Logan," he added; "she looked both lovely 
and happy. She came and shook hands with 
me, and looked as light-hearted as a butter- 
fly." 

" I never liked her," resentfully eried Dora ; 
" she was never worthy of you." 

" It was not her fault, Dora, if I was mis- 
taken in her ; but it was mine." 

" How she lured you on about that cata- 
logue," continued Dora, " and tiien how soon 
she forsook you t " 

" She was not pledged to me." 
" True love needs no pledges," loftily replied 
Dora. 

" But suppose some women cannot feel true 
love," he playfully suggested. " Are you sure 
of yourself, Dora?" 
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"No," she honesHj answered, "for I can- 
not ima^ne I flbaU ever care for any one as I 
care for you, FauL And if you do not mar- 
ry," she added, warmly, "I never shall — 
never ! " 

Paul smiled, but be thought it unlikely that 
mther be or bis luster should ever marry. He 
felt no inclination for wedded life, and Dora 
was proud and poor, and lived in such seclu- 
sion that the male sex might well be forgiven 
if they did not appreciate her merits. 

" Well, little Dora," he said, cheerfiilly, " we 
shall be none the more unhappy for it, if it is 
to be." 

"Unhappy I I should think not" 

She raised her face for a kiss, which she 
got) and perhaps, as she received it, Dora felt 
some . little jealous joy at the thought that 
the day of Florence Gale had gone by, and 
her own bad come back. 

Paul retired early that evening. He was a 
little tired, he said, and Dora could not waken 
him by playing on her " piano," as she and 
every one at home called it, by one of those 
convenient fictions in which it is pleasant for 
the poor to indulge. She sat and sewed by 
the light of the solitary candle, whilst Mrs. 
Gourtenay tried her patience, and nodded oyer 
it, and Mrs. Luan pored over a letter fix)m 
" poor John." A loud ring at the garden bell 
startled them all. 

"Light the other candle!" cried Mrs. Gour- 
tenay, wakening up with an alarmed start ; but 
before Dora could obey that prudent order, 
the heedless little servant^url had admitted 
Mr. Byan, who burst in upon them like a tem- 
pest. 

" Niews, news ! " he shouted, waving his hat 
In the wildest'Cxcitement 

"How is it going- on?" cried Mrs. Cour- 
. tenay, breathlessly. 

" Grandly I Paul and Dora have two hun- 
dred a year each. It has been coming on 
these six months. I sold out and invested 



again this vezy aftemoon— two hundred a year 

each I" 

A thousand pounds had ^en them two 
hundred a year each ! Ignorant as she was of 
money matters, Dora knew that this was grand 
trebling indeed. The tidings so bewildered 
her that she stood still and mute. Mrs. Conr- 
tenay, on the contrary, uttered three little 
screams of ddight ; whilst Mrs. Luan took off 
her cap and flung it at Mr. Ryan, on whose 
head it alighted sideways, giving his red face 
a waggish and knowing aspect. 

This sobered th^ alL 

"Is the woman mad?" asked Mr. Ryan, 
staring, and taking off Mrs. Luan's cap with 
some indignation. 

"I beg your pardon," said Mrs. Luan, 
calmly. " I meant to throw it on the table." 

" Did you, though I I wonder why it flew 
up upon me, then I And pray, ma'am, why 
did you take off your cap at all, and fling it 
about so ? " 

" My head is so hot," she replied, staring ^t 
him, " and you upset me with your two hun- 
dred a year." 

" Yes, yes ; your son John has made ducks 
and drakes of his money — I know — I know." 

And Mr. Ryan humanely considered that 
this disappointment was a sufficient explana- 
tion of the cap affair, aahe called it, when he 
related the incident to his sister. Miss Ryan, 
who was then on a visit to him. 

"Oh I how you have trebled I " cried Mrs, 
Gourtenay, raising her voice and her hands 
in admiration. " How you have trebled, Mr. 
Ryan I" 

" Dear Paul," said Dora, as happy tears 
stood in her eyes ; " he has been working too 
hard, but he can rest now." 

" Oh 1 you girl ! A young man can never 
work too hard." 

" And I say that Paul has been working too 
hard," replied Dora; " but I must go and tell 
him the news. A fairy tale— a real fairy tale I " 
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She lightly ran upstairs, leaYing her mother 
in ecstasies, and Mrs. Loan settling her cap 
on, but looking very dull and gray. What 
had become of John's five hundred pounds by 
this time? And why had she sent him away 
from Dora, who had two hundred a year now ? 
Was this the end of her planning? Oh I if 
she had but waited ! 

*'I shall not waken him if he sleeps," 
thought Dora ; ** but if he is awake, I will tell 
him with a kiss. Paul, my darling, we are 
rich now. We can afford not to think any 
more of Mr. Gourtenay's fortune. And with 
two hundred a year and your profession you 
can. find. a wife— a true good wife — not a 
Florence Gale, who could forget you for a Mr. 
Logan." 

With a noiseless foot she entered his room. 
It was dark, and the light she held fell on the 
pillow where his calm face lay sleeping. She 
put the candlestick down and softly stole tow> 
ard him. When she stood by his side she 
looked at hun with eyes swimming in tears. 
How altered he was since the day when he 
had come back from Deemih, fuU of eager 
hope i How pale and thin and worn he looked 
in his sleep I And what had he been read- 
ing? — that dreadful catalogue again! She 
knelt on the rug and softly took his hand, 
which hung loosely outside the bedclothes. 
But scarcely had she touched it when she 
started up and uttered a piercing cry. That 
hand was cold — cold as. marble; and, alas! 
that cry, though it filled the house and brought 
up its terrified tenants around her, did not 
waken her brother. Never, never more would 
Paul draw her to his side and call her his little 
Dora. Brother and sister, whom nothing was 
to divide, were parted thus early on their 
journey ; and whilst one took his rest, having 
earned his wages, the other was to go on the 
sad pilgrimage alone and desolate I 

" My brother, my brother ! " waa all she 
could say. For weeks this was her cry, for 



years it rang in her hearty ''My brother !" In 
every hour of tribulation the aorrowful words 
were spoken. 

Every one grieved for this young 11^. ttn. 
Oourtenay mourned for him as for a son. Mrs. 
Lnan shed genuine tears, and remembered 
with a pang that his death gave Dora four 
hundred a year. Mr. Ryan did not weary of 
lamenting ''the poor boy's untimely fate;" 
but of all those who could say, " Thus died 
Paul Oourtenay," none knew that with him 
died the pride and the ambition of his sister's 
heart She had loved him, but she had also 
hoped in film; He had been, though she 
knew it not, perhaps, the great stake in her 
life. All her hopes and her desires had rested 
upon him, never once upon herself. Through 
him she was to be honored, in his reflected 
glory she was to shine. Of her own value an4 
her own part in the great human drama she 
never thought. When he went, all went with 
hlmu It might be well for both of them that 
it should be so. He never knew the bitter- 
ness of disappointment, nor she that of a sud- 
den wakening. He was her hero now for ever. 
He was to have been a great orator, the rich 
man, the pride and stay of Ms family. How 
often had the triumphs of Demosthenes, of 
Chatham and Grattan, made her heart throb ! 
How often had she sat at twilight, by the open 
window, or over the smouldering fire, listening 
to her brother's fervid eloquence, to the mur- 
murs of applause and the deafening cheers of 
a senate, whilst her mother chatted prettily or 
her aunt stitched at her patchwork ! 

All this was over now ; but better perhaps 
that death had stepped in, ulencing the elo- 
quent lips with an icy hand, than that Time, 
the great disenchanter, should have shown to 
Paul and his sister the folly of a long^berished 
dream. 

But this Dora never fdt, and never was to 
feel. The object of her adoration was safe 
from a fate so grievous. Yet perhaps because 
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Bhe had loved him so fondly, and hoped in 
him so fervently, was her grief felt and not 
spoken. To all seeming, indeed, it was not a 
deep gritf. She mourned, but not with such 
a sorrow as her impassioned love ought to 
have called forth. So thought Mr. Byan, and 
even her mother. Dora was pale and thin, 
but she smiled brightly, nay, she laughed — 
why, she actually sang again, though Paul 
was in his grave. She sang his songs, too — 
not plaintive, but merry Irish melodies, which 
had been dear to him. 

" The Irish are a light-hearted people, Mr. 
Byan," solemnly said Mrs. Courtenay to her 
friend. 

Mr. Kyan did not answer this national ques- 
tion, but listening to Dora's singing up-stairs 
in Paul's room, he thought, " That girl puzzles 
me." He also thought that he would study 
her, but the opportum'ty to do so was not 
granted to Mr. Byan. 

Paul had not long been dead, when Mrs. 
Courtenay said to her daughter one after- 
noon, 

^ I am sure it was this dreadful climate that 
killed my poor boy." 

*^But, mamma, Paul's was a heart-com- 
plaint" 

** Of coujrse it was ; well, the climate killed 
him — and I am sure I have a heart-complaint 
too." 

'^ Dear mamma, I cannot think that. My 
dear brother was so pale, and you have a 
lovely color." 

** But such dreadful palpitations ! " sighed 
Mrs. Courtenay; "oh! such dreadful palpi- 
tations I " 

Dora put down her work and fell into the 
saddest dream. Paul had never complained 
of palpitation?, but said he was well to the 
last. 

"I want a change," pursued Mrs. Cour- 
tenay ; "and I think I shall go to London." 

" To London I " cried Dora, much startled. 



" Yes, London air always agreed with me.'* 

"But, mamma, London air is surely not 
good air ? " 

"^dawtiful air I" cried Mrs. Courtenay, 
raising her voice with enthusiasm. 

Dora looked at her aunt. Was it she who, 
to be with her son, bad suggested so strange a 
step to her mother; but Mrs. Luan stitched 
on stolidly at her patchwork, and said, 

" There is no air like Dublm ab." 

"Do listen to her!" compassionately ex- 
claimed Mrs. Courtenay. " Ko idr like Dublin 
air I Poor thing ! " 

" Then aunt had nothing to do with it," 
thought Dora, in her innocence. 

She tried to oppose Mrs. Courtenay's wish ; 
Mr. Byan also interfered, but to no purpose- 
there was a secret agency at work more potent 
than they knew of. . Mrs. Luan's plan was of 
the simplest kind. She asked her sister-in- 
law daily how she was, and if she felt quite 
well. She put these questions when Dora was 
not present, and with them, and a few care- 
less hints, she carried the day, and the London 
journey was decided upon. The cottage was 
given up, the furniture was sold off, and on 
the morning of the day when they were to go 
to Kingston, thence to sail for Holyhead, Dora 
went alone to Glasnevin. 

A plain head-stone marked Paul Courtenay's 
grave. His name and age, and the word 
BsQuissoAT, were his only epitaph. Grass and 
a few flowers already grew over him. As she 
looked at that narrow space, at these few feet 
of earth which held all that had been dearest 
to her, Dora's heart overflowed w\|h other feel- 
ings than those of sorrow. There came to her 
in that sad hour a bitterness which she could 
not restram. She remembered her uncle, who 
had tempted Paul in his poverty, and urged 
him to a task beyond his ability ; she remem- 
bered Florence Oale, who had spurred him on 
to labor beyond his strength, then forgotten 
him ; she remembered Mr. Templemore, whose 
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triumph had embittered even Paul Oourtenay's 
last hours ; and to these three she attributed 
his premature death. " I must forgive them," 
she thought; **I must forgive the livmg as 
well as the dead ; but to forgive is not to love, 
and never, never shall there be kindness be- 
tween them and Paul's sister! " 

Alas ! was this a spot, was this an hour for 
thoughts like these ? A lowering gray sky 
bent over the cemetery, a southwesterly wind 
moaned amongst the young trees ; it had rained 
all night, and the sodden earth sold how cold 
and how dreary was the bed of the dead. There 
they slept around Dora m hundreds, in thou- 
sands. Did they murmur, did they complain ? 
Life, its fever, its troubles, and its hundred 
cares were over for them, and was it not well ? 
If they could have spoken, would not their 
faint, low voices have risen to reprove the re- 
sentful girl who brought to their peaceful realm 
the angry feelings of life ? 



CHAPTER YII. 

Mrs. Courtenay had left Dublin a year 
when Mr. Ryan took a journey to London, and 
scarcely giving himself time to dine, at once 
entered a cab, and drove off to see his old 
friends. 

Mrs. Oourtenay lived in a pretty little, villa 
in Bayswater ; a white nest, with young green 
' .trees around it. Mr. Byan gave the place a 
gratified look as he alighted and saw it in the 
clear moonlight of a cold sprinje; evening. 
*' Dora's bower," thought Mr.Ryan. A neat little 
parlor-maid opened the door and admitted 
him. *' That's right," thought Mr. Ryan; " no 
page in buttons — ^no fourth-rate man-servant, 
but an irreproachable young woman. Dora is 
a sensible girl." The crimson staircase carpet, 
with its brass rods; the spacious landing, 
adorned with pretty flower-stands, confirmed 
this favorable impression; and the drawing- 



room added to it A very charming drawing- 
room it was; not luxurious, though graceful 
and elegant. ^* Dora's kingdom," thought Mr. 
Ryan ; uid when the folding-doors opened, and 
Dora entered the room, robed in white silk, 
with roses blushing on her bosom, and wreathed 
in her bright hair, she appeared in Mr. Ryan's 
eyes as the fair queen of that little realm. Mr. 
Ryan looked at her and at the drawing-room, 
and 0Lt Mrs. Gourtenay's black satin dress — 
nay, even at Mrs. Luan's stylish cap, with ad- 
miring eyes. For were not all these luxuries 
and tokens ef prosperity the result of the four 
hundred a year his skilful management had se- 
cured to Dora Courtenay ? 

"Ah I ha I you were going off to a party ? " 
he cried, gayly ; " why, even that rascal, John 
Luan, has white kid gloves on. You did not 
expect me, did you, now ? " 

" No, indeed, Mr. Ryan," replied Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, in a most dolorous ton& 

She sank down on a chair with a heavy sigh. 
Mrs. Loan took a low seat, and sat straight 
and nibtionless upon it. John Luan threw 
himself on the sofa and looked deeply sulky. 
Dora alone remained standing, and she greeted 
her old finend very kindly; but something 
ailed her too, for there was a deep flush on her 
cheek, very different from its pure clear bloom. 
"Why, what has happened?" cried Mr. 
Ryan, staring around him in amazement 

" Oh I we are not going to the party," re- 
plied Mrs. Courtenay. " Professor Gray has 
just called to tell us that Brown and Co. have 
stopped payment, and that Mr. Brown is off 
somewhere oc other with poor Dora's four hun- 
dred a year, and other people's thousands." 

This was news indeed I And, though Mr. 
Ryan burst forth into incredulous exclama- 
tions, very certain news, unfortunately. Dora's 
money had vanished for ever in the gulf of 
Brown and Co.'s difficulties, though, luckily 
for them all, the little income of Mrs. Courte- 
nay and Mrs. Luan was still safe. 
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"And we were going to sucli a nice party," 
plaintively said Mrs. Oourtenay. "I almost 
wish Professor Gray had kept his news till to- 
morrow." 

" Professor Gray takes a strong interest in 
Dora," ironically remarked John. ** Did you 
not see, aunt, how he changed color when she 
told him she was penniless, and how crestfallen 
he looked as he ld% us f " 

" Yes," innocently replied Mrs. Oourtenay, 
" he is one of Dora's admirers, you know. And 
80 was Mr. Brown, The last time she wore that 
dress and these roses, he said they wero set in 
gold." 

"Brown is a scoundrel!" angrily said 
John. 

Poor John Luan ! For the last year he, too, 
had sighed at Dora^s feet I He, too, had 
thought she looked lovely in her white silk 
dress, and with the roses in her hair, and he 
had burned with jealous wrath whenever Pro- 
fessor Gray or the delmquent Brown looked at 
her. Of one rival he was rid, and the other 
he suspected he need not fear; hut what 
availed it? Dora was penniless, and John 
Luan as poor as ever. He had come to take 
his aant and cousin to the party, and to wor- 
ship and admiro Dora, and feel wronged be- 
cause others did as much ; instead of which he 
had the doubtful satisfaction of calling Brown 
a scoundrel, and of knowing that he could by 
no means afford to marry a poor gurl and keep 
a wife. 

" Poor John ! " thought liora. " I like him, 
I admire Professor Gray, and that cool, fair- 
looking Mr. Brown was very pleasing in his 
way ; but the thought of becoming Mrs. Luan, 
Mrs. Gray, or Mrs. Brown always made me 
shudder. - I wish I could tell him so." 

" Dear, dear, that is sad 1 " exclauned Mr. 
Ryan, shaking his head at Dora. "That is 
sad, my poor girl I " 

"Yes," she replied, "my little prosperity 
came like a fairy gift, and like a &iry gift it 



went away. But I was born poor, you know, 
and can go back to poverty very eaflly." 

John gazed admiringly at this young stoic, 
who looked so serene — and so pretty — with 
the roses in her hair, and he said, with sudden 
animation, 

"It was only yesterday Thompson said I 
was sure of that appointment. I shall cer- 
tainly go down to Oxfordshire to-morrow." 

Mrs. Luan heard him, and looked at him 
and Dora with the sullen look of yore. For 
the last year she had, as it were, wooed Dora 
for John, after her own awkward fashion. 
And now her labor was worse 'than vam, and 
she once more saw John and Dora in a poor 
cottage, with babies around them, whilst in 
the background appeared a vision of Mr. 
Brown in an express train, with Dora's four 
hundred a year in his carpet-bag. 

" If she had taken John at once," resent- 
fully thought Mrs. Luan, "her money would 
be all right ; and if he had not taken a fancy 
to her his money would not be almost all 
gone." 

" Dear ! dear ! " again said Mr. Ryan, " it is 
very dreadful ! Four hundred a year, such a 
nice little income ; and all gone — all gone I ^' 

Yes, it was all gone, indeed, and with it 
had departed the new life which had been so 
pleasant — the admirers, the parties, the intel- 
lectual society, the little luxuries, the many 
comforts. All these were gone, and Mr. Ryan 
no longer wielded that magic wand of capital 
which would conjure them back again. With 
a heavy heart he left his friends, and he spent 
the night in maturing plans for their benefit. 

But when he called the next day Mr. Ryan 
found that everything had already been settled 
without the help of his advice. 

** It is no use fretting, you know, Mr. Ryan " 
said Mrs.* Courtenay, with airy fortitude; 
"staying in London is out of the question, 
and Dublin air disagrees with me, so we shall 
go to France." 
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" To France ! — ^why, who put that into your 
head, Mrs. Courtenay ? " 

"No one," tartly replied that lady ; ** but I 
am sure nfy native air is the very thing for 
me." 

Mr. Ryan stared/ Mrs. Lua.n was looking 
at the wall, and Dora's eyes were downcast. 
John was not present. 

" And what does John Luan say to that ? " 
he asked. 

"John knows nothing about it," was the 
supercilious reply. " He went off to Oxford- 
shire by the first train, and it was only five 
minutes ago I made up my mind that Rouen 
was to be our future residence. But now, Mr. 
Ryan, I have a great favor to ask of you. 
Mrs. Luan and I wilj go off at once, and settle 
our new home. Will you kindly take care of 
Dora here, and help her to dispose of the fur- 
niture ? " 

Mr. Ryan tried to remonstrate, but opposi- 
tion only confirmed Mrs. Oourtenay in her 
purpose. Seeing her so determined, Mr. Ryan 
desisted. After all, going to France might not 
be so bad a plan. France was cheaper then 
than it is now, and economy must be once 
more the law of Mrs. Courtenay's life. 

It is always sad to break up a home, and so 
Dora now found it, spite her stoicism. When 
it bad been ascertained beyond doubt that not 
a farthing of her money could be recovered, 
Mrs. Courtenay and Mrs. Luan proceeded. to- 
gether to France. Once more John Luan's 
mother consented to leave him, in order to 
separate hun from Dora. She knew that the 
best way to keep Mrs. Courtenay and Dora in 
their new home was to accompany them. In- 
deed, she had a strong presentiment that her 
volatile little sister-in-law, if not watched, 
might escape back again to England. Rather 
than run so great a risk, Mrs. Luan would 
forego even bidding adieu to her son, who was 
still down in Oxfordshire, hunting for lus ap- 
pointment. 



A letter soon came from Rouen, faiforming 
Dora that Mrs. Courtenay had discovered the 
most delightful lodging, with the dearest old 
creature, and that all she wanted to be per- 
fectly happy was her dear Dora's presence. 

The furniture was disposed of to a broker, 
so that on receiving this letter Dora bad but 
to pack up her trunk and leave the house 
where she had spent some pleasant, if not 
happy hours. She went over it alone, sighing 
gently at the loss of her four himdred a year. 
She looked wistfully at the deserted drawing- 
room, which she had taken such pleasure in 
adommg. Never more should Dora Courtenay 
see pleasant, genial faces gathered there ; bo 
more should she hear intellectual and witty 
talk within its walls. A few letters from Mr. 
Ryan to a few clever people in London, a ffew 
parties, and Dora's bright happy face had soon 
made Mrs. Coiurtenay's little viUa an attractive 
rendezvous. 

" But all that is over now," thought Dora, 
as she closed the door, and went up to her own 
room ; " we must return to the old life. Ah I 
if we had but dear Paul, how welcome it would 
be!" 

That was the thought that ever came back. 
Deep within her heart slept the remembranoe 
of her great sorrow, but every now and then 
it woke again to cruel and bitter life. That 
was the thought, too, which had kept Dora's 
heart free. No man seemed able to waken 
within her even a far echo of that passionate 
love which she had once bestowed on her 
brother Paul When she looked at his por- 
trait, the keen eye, the intdlectual brow, the 
manly look, all seemed to say, " Fmd the like 
of us if you can." Who, indeed, could com- 
pare with the lost hero of her young worship ? 

"Yes, all would be well if I had you," she 
now thought, glancing toward the miniature, 
which hung between the fireplace and her nar- 
row bed. " Oh ! my brother ! my brother I " 
she exclaimed, as she dasped her hands in 
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sudden sorrow, and could not see that adored 
image for blinding tears. "Why did I lose 
you, my brother ? " 

Yaln appeal to the inexorable grave ! Yet 
how often will that pitiful cry, " My brother ! " 
be heard like a wail in the life of Dora Gour- 
tenay I She had sunk on a chair in her grie^ 
when her room door opened, and Mrs. Luan 
came in. 

"Aunt," excldmed Dora, much amazed, 
" what has happened ? " 

" Nothing. What are you crying for f " 

Dora did not answer. She never could 
' speak of her grief, Mrs. Luan took her bon- 
net off and threw it on a chair. 

" You want to stay," she said, angrily 

"Aunt, I do not" 

" Then you want to go back to Dublin." 

" Oh !' no," sadly replied Dora. 

The thought of returning to her lost liome 
was exqaisitely painful to her. What was 
that home without FauVs dear presence to 
cheer jt, or fill it with bright hopes aild fond 
illusions ? Moreover, in Dublin she must meet 
Florence, or see Mr. Templemore. She did 
not hate them, but they had so filled her 
brother^s heart with grief, that this proud and 
silent heart had broken, and the spot that held 
them became to her as the fatal gulf, or the 
pitiless rock where some loved bemg has per- 
ished, to be shunned for evermore. But Mrs. 
Luan still looked at her mistrustfully. She 
had come back to fetch her mece and take her 
away, actuated by one of those wonderful 
maternal presentiments which fail so rarely, 
and she had found John Luan below with Mr. 
Ryan. He had just arrived firom Oxfordshire, 
rather sulky and crestfallen at having failed 
completely in his object, and very indignant 
with Mrs. Oourtenay for taking her daughter 
off to a strange country. Thus he spoke to 
his mother with the unconscious selfishness of 
the young. She looked at Mm sullenly. Why 
did be not think of her going? Why did he 



not want her to stay with him ? Why waa 
it all about parting with Dora, and nothmg 
for the separation between himself and his 
mother? In this jealous mood Mrs. Luan 
went up to Dora^s room, and seeing her tears, 
gave them but one meaning. Dora was cry- 
ing at parting from John Luan ! From that 
moment forward Mrs. Luan no longer left 
Dora's side. She allowed Mr. Ryan to settie 
with the brokers, she suffered the furniture to 
be removed and money to be wasted and 
squandered at a terrible rate, according to her 
economical principles, and still she stuck to 
Dora; whilst John stalked about the house 
with gloomy and sullen looks, and thought of 
his lonely rooms in Howland Street. 

tn one respect Mrs. Luan's caution was not 
needed. John had no intention of making 
open love to Dora. He had not done so when 
she had four hundred a year, and he would 
not do so now that she had not a shiUmg. 
Indeed, all Dora^s admirers, with Professor 
Gray at their head, had vanished. Report ex- 
aggerated her losses, and the thought of mar- 
rying a whole family daunts most men. 

" It is well for me I cared for none of them," 
thought Dora, rather stung to find how sud- 
denly her value had &llen. 

And now all was ready, and Dora and Mrs. 
Luan had but to depart. John and Mr. Ryan 
saw them to the station. 

" Good-by, dear girl," said Mr. Ryan, kind- 
ly ; "I shall keep my eye on Mr. Brown, you 
know, and if anything turns up, why you may 
rely upon me." 

Dora could scarcely repress a smile. Mr. 
Ryan^s eye in London, or even in Dublin, did 
not seem to her very likely to affect Mr. Brown 
in America, and she had not the faintest hope 
of anything turning up in the shape of money* 
John was silent, but he was rather pale, and 
Dora saw that this parting affected him. 
" Poor John," thought Dora, kindly ; "he has 
fancied himself so long in love with me, that 
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he believes it. I dare say he will go on so to 
the end." ^ 

But she went up to him and said a few kind 
words about better times that were coming for 
them all, and his getting that appointment in 
the end. 

*^And if I do get it," began John, rather 
eagerly; but he ceased abruptly on seeing 
his mother behind him. He had a vague 
consciousness that Dora's altered circum- 
staoces had also altered his mother's feelings 
and wishes. 

" Time to go, John," said Mr. Ryan. 

Yes, it was time, and spite Mrs. Luan's 
watchful eye, John took Dora in his arms and 
kissed her. • 

" Tell aunt I shall go and see her in Rouen," 
he whispered. 

"What is it? What did John say?" 
eagerly asked Mrs. Luan, when Ihe two gen- 
tlemen were gone, and she and Dora sat in 
the railway carriage. 

**John says he will come and see us in 
Rouen," simply replied Dora. 

Railway and steamboat travelling has no 
romance now. It is swift and convenient— -we 
must not ask it to be eventful. After an easy 
passage, and a rapid journey through a green 
landscape, Dora and her aunt reached Rouen 
in the evening. Narrow streets and church- 
spires rising through the darkness, seemed to 
Dora the chief characteristics of Rouen as 
they drove through it. 

"Oh, such a dear old place," said Mrs. 
Oourtenay, whom they had found at the stSr 
tion; "I am sure you will like our apart- 
ments, Dora, and that dear old thing, Madame 
Bertrand." 

Dora asked no better than to be pleased 
with everything. But when she reached their 
new home, and saw a dingy old house, a dark 
and narrow staircase, a clean little old land- 
lady in a cotton apron and white cap, and 
some very poorly-furnished rooms on the first 
8 



floor, she tried not to sigh as she remembered 
the pretty villa in Bayswater. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Thb often-boasted charm of novelty was not 
felt by Dora when she awoke the next morn- 
ing and looked aroond her. The little room, 
with its dingy, old-fashioned furniture, not one 
article of which was endeared by familiarity, 
seemed both cheerless and nnpleannt The 
ceiling was low and depressing. The few 
sounds which arose from the street had no 
old homely meaning in them. A certain 
quaintness there was, indeed, in the aspect of 
the place, but even Dora was obliged to OOB- 
fess that there was no more. 

" And yet I shall be happy here in spite of 
you, you poor little room ! " she thought, afl ^ 
she rose and dressed herselt " I never had 
such bed-curtains before. I shall remember 
that when I feel dull, and be thankful." 

Those curtains were certainly peculiar, mwe 
peculiar than beautiful Dora sat down on ' 
the edge of the bed to look at them. They 
were of a dull lilac tint, which many a wash- 
ing had faded, and they represented the for- 
tunes of the fair and much-tried Griselidis. 
Dora saw her standing at her father's door in 
humble, shepherdess atture; then came the 
noble wooer and his suite to bear the new 
marchioness away. Now Griselidis dts on a 
throne in state, and with rank and dignity 
begin her sorrows. Her children are taken 
from her, her husband grows unkind, and 
finally repudiates his too patient wife. Dora, 
who had raised the curtain to follow the 
story to its happy end, dropped it with some 
scorn as the last print showed her the Mar- 
quis of Saluces embradng his forgiving spouse. 

" How I should have hated that man ! " she 
thought, her bright eyes fiashing. "Some 
sour old bachelor certaiuly had these curtainB 
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first. What woman would choose such a sub- 
ject for night or morning contemplation ? '^ 

She was dressed by this, and opened the 
window a little impatiently. Stranger still 
than within did everything without look to her 
unaccustomed eye. On the opposite side of 
the nanow street stood an old church, at the 
comer of a dark alley. It bad long been dis-, 
used for worship, and was now the storehouse 
of a large foundery. Through the open door 
Dora could see heaps of grapeshot and inus- 
ket-balls lying on the dusty floor. The cold 
gray walls were stripped oi all their ecclesias- 
tical pageantry. The painted glass windows 
bad long been shattered and walled up. Al- 
tar, pictures, flowers, and golden candlesticks 
were all gone, but high up near the roof Dora 
could still read the half-effkced words, *< Gloire 
k Dieu." 

Above the gate stood a stone bishop in his 
mitre. The figure, though sadly mutilated, 
still stretched oat a benignant hand to bestow 
the pastoral, blessing. But the staff, emblem 
of authority, was broken in the other hand, 
which grasped but a useless fragment Very 
brown and gray was the carved front of this 
dilapidated edifice. And yet the sad old ruin 
had a charm which struck Dora as being both 
quaint and gracefiiL The keeper of this place 
probably had a taste for flowers, for he had 
made himself a garden high up among the 
buttresses. A sort of tarace he had fi»h- 
ioned there ; he had brought mould to it, and 
then fllled it witii stocks and lilies. Tall, 
white, and spotless rose the virgin flowers, 
looking very Mr and pure against that som- 
bre background. A vine, too, there was, that 
scattered its green arms about and hung over 
the street In festoons, which the light breath 
of the morning stirred gently. 

The street itself was narrow, steep, and very 
old. It had been of some note in the days 
gone by. Presidents and members of the 
Parliament of Rouen had dwelt in those large 



hotels, with quiet grass-grown courts in front 
and broad gardens behind. They were now 
the abode of manufacturers and of retired 
legal practitioners, who kept them in repair, 
but who cared to do no more. Everything 
was tranquil and silent One house, more 
poorly inhabited than the rest, sliowed a few- 
tokens of life. A green sign-board dangled 
from one of the second-floor windows, and in- 
formed the passers-by that Professor Didier 
lived within. A pale, thin old woman looked 
out for a few moments, then shut the window. 
A rosy boy appeared at another window on 
the third floor, and stared at Dora, but he too 
vanished, and the house became as silent and 
as quiet as its neighbors. In the street Dora 
saw two children lazily going to school, then 
a servant-girl in clattering sabots, who came 
back with a pail of water from a fountain that 
was almost underneath her window ; but when 
the children had gone by, and the servant-girl 
had passed beneath a dark archway in the al- 
ley, not a soul was to be seen in the whole 
street, and not a sound was to be heard save 
the little flow and plash of the invisible war 
ter. Dora tried to see it, and leaned out, 
but she only caught sight of some stone carv- 
ing with a green fern growing on the top of 
it, high out of the reach of rude hands. 
*^ It will be very quiet," she thought 
Already a sort of torpor, the forerunner of 
the life she was to lead, stole over her. She 
looked down the street, and at its narrow 
close she saw the green hazy river, with a 
black boat gliding down; and thus looking 
and leaning on her window-sill, Dora fell into 
a vague yet not unpleasant reverie. The clear 
foreign sky, the strange city, and the quiet 
street, with its picturesque memorials of by- 
gone days, lulled thought to rest, and drove 
care away. The loss of some money seemed 
an event of little magnitude when compared 
with these impressive tokens of ruin and de- 
cay. Besides, Dora was sUll young, and as a 
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rale gold is neither youth's hope nor its de- 
sire. Other wishes, other longings than the 
sordid are they which haunt the heart- of twen- 
ty-three. 

"Well, my dear," said her mother's voice 
behind her, " how do you like this ? " 
Dora turned round, smiling brightly. 
" It is very picturesque and peculiar," she 
replied. 

"Picturesque and peculiar!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Oourtenay, with that little shrill raising 
of the voice by which she expressed astonish- 
ment " My dear, it is simply enchanting. I 
have not felt so happy for years as I have felt 
since I came here ; and Madame Bertrand is 
the most delightful old creature you ever saw I " 
" Is she old ? " demurely asked Dora. 
" Is she old ! " exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay, 
with the little shrill raising of the voice again. 
" Old as the hills, but ao good ; only I suspect, 
my love, that she is a little touchy. She has been 
better off, you see, and feels it hard to have to 
wait upon us now. She made it a stipulation 
that she was to be called Madame Bertrand, 
and I came in to tell you so— I was afraid you 
might hurt her feelings inadvertently." 
. Dora promised to be careful, but expressed 
some wonder that Madame Bertrand should 
have undertaken to be theur servant-of-all- 
work. Upon which it turned out that Madame 
Berti'and had undertaken no such thing ; but 
had volunteered her services with restrictions 
so numerous that Dora was amused to hear 
them recapitulated by her mother. She prom- 
ised, however, to attend to all this touchy lady^s 
regulations. Mrs. Oourtenay nodded, and at 
once resumed. Madame Bertrand'a praises. 
That lady, it seemed, had had a succession of 
lodgers. 

"And they all adored her, save one,'" said 
Mrs. Courtenay. " He was a Monsieur Theo- 
dore, and after behaving abominably, coming 
in and going out at all hours, and calling her 
* Bertrand/ quite short, as if she were a man. 



he ran away without paying the poor old 
soul." 

Dora laughed merrily. 

"Do they do that in France too?" she 
asked. 

" My dear, how can you be so simple ! They 
do it everywheie. But it is a shame to impose 
on that poor old thing, who, from all she has 
told me about herself, must be one of the best 
creatures who ever breathed I " 

Dora did not attempt to answer this. She 
knew it was her mother's habit to take her 
opinion of people from theb own account of 
themselves. So she listened to Madame Bei«> 
trand's praises with an amused smDe, but with- 
out other contradiction than the demure re* 
mark — 

" I wonder if Monsieur Theodore made lov« 
to her." 

" lly dear, I tell you she is oM-^ld ! " re- 
monstrated her mother; and in the same 
breath she informed her that breakfast was 
ready, Madame Bertrand having condescended 
so far as to prepare it. 

Dora cast a quick, keen look around their 
sitting-hwm, as she sat down to breakfast 
It was a clean, cold, and poor-looking apart- 
ment enough. 

"But you shall have another look before 
the day is out," said Dora aloud. " I am talk* 
ing to the room, aunt," she added, smiling at 
Mrs. Luan's startled face. 

" Don't spend, Dora ! " exclaimed Mrs. Luan, 
putting down her cup in alarm. 

*' Oh ! I must; but it shall not be beyond 
pence. I know that shillings are forbidden 
now." 

Mrs. Luan still looked uneasy, but did not 
venture on further remonstrance. When 
breakfast was over, Dora entered her room, 
unpacked her trunk, and took out some of 
those little toys which are the delight of a 
woman's heart. She had saved them from 
the wreck of her fortunes, not merely because 
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habit had endeared them to her, but because, 
though Taluable of their kind, they would only 
have been swallowed in the great catastrophe, 
and would have brought in little or nothing at 
a sale. Within an hour the room, as Dora 
had told it, had another look. She had hung 
up a few water-color drawings . on the walls, 
put up two brackets with the bronze heads of 
Shakespeare and Dante upon them, and for 
the dingy, common French porcelain vases, 
with artificial flowers in them, under glass 
globes, which adorned Madame Bertrand^s 
black marble madtel-piece, Dora substituted 
two white and blue vases of genuine china, 
which she filled with fresh wall-flowers, bought 
from a woman in the street This, and a 
work-basket on the table, a few books on a 
shelf, and here and there a little feminine 
trifle, so altered the aspect of the place, that 
when Mrs. Court^ay came out of her own 
room, and saw it again, she uttered a little 
scream of delight. 

*' You are a fairy ! " she cried, clasping her 
hands in admiration. 

"Twopence for nails, and twopence for 
flowers," triumphantly said Dora, looking at 
her aunt ; " total, fourpence ! " 

Mrs. Luan was mute ; but, if she had dared, 
she would have said that the fourpence were 
in-spent 

. The day had been a busy one for Dora, and 
toward the close she entered her room and sat 
down to rest by her open wiodow. She looked 
at the old church, at the lilies, at the bouse 
where the professor lived, and she found them 
all quiet and silent as in the morning. The 
little rosy boy, whom she had already seen, 
was peeping at her from behind a window cur- 
tain, but when he saw her smiling face he dis- 
appeared. A glimpse of the professor's wife 
she also bud, but it was a brief one. Madame 
Didier was looking out at her husband, a 
lame, infirm man, who walked down the street 
leaning heavily on his stick. She watched 



him till he turned, the comer of the street, 
then she shut her window, and was seen no 
more. Dora leaned back in her chair, with a 
book lying unopened on her lap. She could 
imagine from this day what her life would be. 
She would not have pictures to hang or 
brackets to put up daily, but daily she might, 
if she pleased, sit by her window and read, or 
sew, or look at the old church. Mrs. Cour- 
tenay was too delicate to take long walks, 
Mrs. Luan too indiff'erent, and they could not 
afford to hire carriages. She had been out 
for an hour alone, and she had caught a 
glimpse of Rouen. It looked a dull, grave, 
commercial city, with magnificent Gothic 
churches, but it also looked very dreary. 
Little light or cheer^ness was there in those 
ancient streets, over which huge mediaeval 
piles shed their gloom. 

" And we do not know a soul here," she 
thought ; " and if we stay years in Rouen, as 
we may, I shall spend those years in compara- 
tive solitude." 

There was something almost appalling to 
Dora in the thought, and the evening of that 
first day was not calculated to contradict it. 

It was a spring evening, hot as summer, yet 
they remained within, for whither should they 
have ^one ? Mrs. Luan, who never felt dull, 
perhaps because she never felt merry, was 
busy with her patchwork. Mrs. Gourtenay at 
first talked in a very Uvely strain, and was 
enthusiastic about the pleasures of this new 
life, but gently fell asleep in the end. Dora 
looked at a flower-pot on the window-ledge, in 
which a weak shoot was attempting to send 
forth a pair of leaves. 

" I suppose I shall have to take some in- 
terest in you," she thought ; " but you are not 
animate enough for me. I wish one could 
make slips of living creatures, and watch them 
growing. It would be pleasant to sec the tips 
of a pair of brown, furry ears shooting up, 
then bright eyes, then a round head, then the 
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rest of the creature ; but the ears would be 
the really pretty part of it. I should like to 
have a kitten so, or a pup ; but where is the 
use of liking anythmg more ? I, who could 
not see a bird fly but I longed for it, must 
now learn to be as sober and demure as any 
nun." 

In this austere mood, Dora took up a book 
and tried to read, but reading seemed to have 
lost its charm. 

"I must study," she thought — "nothing 
else will do." So 'she went and fetched 
Dante, and did her best to fathom one of the 
most obscure of his difficult passages. But 
neither would that answer. Study cannot be 
taken up as a foil against passing tediousness. 
She is an austere mistress, and requires undi- 
vided worship. Besides, there rose sounds 
from below which disturbed Dora. Madame 
Bertrand had friends who spent the evening 
with her. Their loud talking and louder 
laughter came up to Dora as a sorrowful com- 
ment on the present, and a no less sorrowful 
remembrance of the past. She remembered 
joyous young days in Ireland, pleasant even- 
ings between her brother Paul and her cousin, 
John Luan. She remembered evenings when 
she had conversed with the gifted and the 
wise during the brief year of her prosperity. 
That, too, had its charm, colder than that of 
her youth, but happy because intellectual 
And now, how had it ended ? She had lost the 
two friends of her girlhood ; she had lost the 
intercourse which is so dear to an inquiring 
and cultivated mind, and she was the denizen 
of a strange city, thrown on her own resources, 
bound to live without a purpose or a task in life 
other than that of life itself— a dull and a hard 
prospect at twenty-three. But we do not all 
feel alike on these subjects. Madame Ber- 
trand and her friends talked so loud, that Mrs. 
Courtenay awoke, and looked startled. 

"Dear me!" she said, innocently, "I 
thought I was at one of our parties, and that 



I had fallen asleep whilst Mr. Gray was telling 
me of a scientific experiment It is such a re- 
lief to find it a dream ! Poor Mr. Gray ! — how 
he used to prose ! " 

"Thank Heaven, she regrets nothing!" 
thought Dora, with a smile. 

" Do listen to these people laughing," good- 
humoredly continued Mrs. Courtenay. " You 
have no idea how cheerful my country-people 
are, Dora." 

She spoke airily. It was plain that she ap- 
propriated the cheerfulness of Madame Ber- 
trand and her friends, and made it her own 
for the time being. 

" And so will I," resolutely thought Dora, 
with a little defiant shake of her bright head. 
"So will I." 

Alas ! it was very easily said — ^more easily 
said than done. When Dora went back to 
her room that evening, and looked at the prim 
and patient GriseHdis, she wondered if ennui 
had ever been amongst the trials of that lady's 
lot. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A BRAVE heart will go through more than 
Dora had to bear. After all, her lot was not 
Ro hard. She had the shelter <^f a roof, daily 
bread, raiment, all the things that thousands 
struggle for so wearily, and can so seldom win. 
She had these, and with them leisure, a few 
books, the companionship of two beings who 
loved her, and a happy, sunny temper, to 
make all good. If she sometimes heaved a 
little regretful sigh, it was because she was 
still young, you see, and did not know the 
wonderful blessings of peace. Give her a few 
years more, and let her go forth and be tossed 
in some lonely boat on the waves of life, and 
how she will look back to this safe haven, 
and pine for its sweet shelter ! Happy girl ! 
Neither passion which is wasting, nor sorrow 
which is cruel, nor care which is remorseless^ 
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is with you now. So this is still your goldeu 
time, and these are still your halcyon days, 
though Boueii is rather a gloomy cifcy to Uve 
in. 

' But though Dora, diore- through tempera- 
ment than from s^ny philosophical apprecia- 
tion of the blessings which remained to ber, 
was happy and contented ; though M/idame 
Bertrand said it did one good to see the de- 
moiselle's bright face, and grew poetie with 
her neighbors When she once broached that 
theme; though everything, in short, seemed 
as it should be, still Dora heaved that little 
regretful sigh we have spoken of. It came 
probably because no human life can be free 
from it. We may be sure that on the day 
when Napoleon was crowned in Notre Dame 
he heaved a sigh for Corsican hUls, or for 
having eaten cherries vrith a pretty girl in an 
orchard when he was sub-lieutenant — ^for any 
thing, in short, which he had no more. It is 
the mortal lot to repine. Saints fret over 
their sins, and smners lament their lost follies, 
and every one has suffered some deprivation 
or other. Dora's was money, and with money 
the loss of comforts, and pleasures, and en- 
joyments, which that modem lamp of Aladdin 
summons fbrth at its bidding from the dark 
recesses of lifo^ where they sleep so soundly, 
so far as the needy are concerned. The cruel 
enchanter Brown had taken her lamp away; 
tiie spell was* gone„ and some trouble was the 
result. On most days she defied her fate, and 
forbade it to vex her ; and on other days, as 
we said, she sighed. 

Her mother and her aunt, who shared ber 
loss, did not deny its existence, but they were 
not prepared to sympathize with Dora when 
she felt dull now and then. The sound of her 
native language had not yet lost its charm for 
Mrs. Gourtenay, and Mrs. Luan professed her- 
self delighted with the cheapness of Rouen. 
So Dora behaved like a true stoic. She en- 
dured and did not complain. 



Rouen is a picturesque dty, and Dora liked 
the picturesque, and found and made herself 
pleasures out of it The solemn gloom of 
Notre Dame and Saint Oueo, the glorious 
punted glass in Saint Vincent and Saint 
Patrice, the wonderful facade of Saint Maclou, 
or the exquisite court of the Palais de Justice, 
gave her many a delightful hour. But one 
cannot live upon architecture, and Dora often 
felt restless, and scarcely happy, even though 
these magnificent memorials oi the past were 
daily within her view. She missed something 
— something which Athens itself, and the 
Acropolis, which glimpses of Olympus and 
Mount Athos could not have supplied. The 
open space and border of heath, the view of a 
gleaming or stormy sea, which she bad had 
from her mother's cottage in Ireland, often 
came back to her with a sort of passion. Oh ! 
that sad memory did not stand between her 
and that past! For a ycbr back again in the 
old country, with the bracing sea air, and with 
it the breath of liberty, far, far away from 
those grand frowning Gothic heaps of stone. * 

Rouen has few attractions as a modem city 
»^nd they were fewer then than they are 
now-'-and these Dora quickly exhausted. The 
theatres she did not visit, her mother did not 
care for excursions, and the feminine delight 
of looking in at shop windows she seldom in- 
dulged in. She was still young, and not in- 
sensible to the charms of elegant and costly 
attire. So it was rather hard to see velret 
and silks which she must now never wear, or 
jewels that could no longer be hoped for as a 
good yet to come. The gate of all luxurious 
enjoyment was closed upon her ; and if Dora 
was not wise enough to scorn such vanities/ 
she was too proud to indulge in weak and use- 
less regret. 

To stay very much within was therefore one 
of the features of her lot, and such tranquillity 
is utterly obnoxious to youth. She sometimes 
longed for motion with a feverish restlessness. 
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She (Ud her best to eonquer the unquiet mood, 
and she tried to make herself home {ileaaures, 
but this wafl no easy matter: Madame Ber- 
tnfild's cat did indeed steal :Up to her,.but she 
only slept and purred. So Dora made friends 
with a host of sparrows, whose nests were in 
the old church. She bribed them with crumbs, 
and soon so tamed them that they would come 
and flutter past her open window, and, if she 
sat yery still, peck on the ledge whilst she 
looked on. She also opened a flirtation with 
the little rosy boy in the opposite house, and 
she seldom appeared at her window but he 
was to be seen at his, laughing and nodding to 
her. A silent Interest she likewise took in 
the doings of the lame professor and his pale 
wife ; and altogether she made the best of her 
lot, but, as we have said, she could not help 
feeling restless now and then. 

That unquiet mood bad been very strong 
upon her on a bright day in summer, when, in 
the afternoon, Mrs. Courtenay suddenly ex- 
pressed the wish to partake of some Fromage 
de Brie. 

" I should like it, oh ! of all things," she 
exclaimed, raising her Yoice in her little shrill 
tone.. 

iDora looked up £rom her work, and sup- 
posed the wish was one her mother could 
gratify. 

** Oh I no," was the slightly plaintive reply, 
^ I would not touch one of the cheeses they 
sell about here; and Madame Bertrand's 
woman lives miles away, at the other end of 
Rouen — ^nules away ! " 

*^ I shall go and fetch you a cheese, mam- 
ma," quickly said Dora, throwing down her 
work. 

'* My dear, it is ever so far away. Oh ! so 
far— miles ! " 

" Then it is the very thing for me," gayly 
said Dora. "I feel just now as if I should 
like to go toHhe edge of the world and look 
over." 



** My dear 1 " expostulated her .mother. 

'' I should ! " wilfuUy said Dora. *' Ob f for 
one good peep out of this world, and to see 
the stars spinning ! " 

The journey to fetoh the cheese Mrs. Coor- 
tenay longed for promised no sudi prospect, 
and was described by Madame Bertrand as 
something formidable ; but Dora was bent on 
gomg, and she went 

She had not walked ten steps when, as she 
passed the house where the lame teacher lived, 
die heard a groan of distress coming from be- 
neath the archway. The gate, as is usually 
the case on the- Continent, stood wide open, 
knd Dora put her head in and saw a lamenta- 
ble pieture. A little woman, very old, and 
very pooriy dressed, was sitting on the last 
step of the stone staurcase, staring at half-a- 
dozen of broken eggs and some spilt milk. 
An earthen bowl and a plato ako lay in frag- 
ments near her. 

*' Can I help you ? " asked Dora. 

** Can you pick up milk," was the sharp re- 
tort, *' or mend broken eggs ? " 

"Yes," good-humoredly replied Dora, "I 
think I can do both." 

" I had not tasted a drop of milk, or seen 
the yolk of an egg, since I lost my fire-frano 
piece," groaned the old woman, without heed- 
ing her ; " and now that I had^saved and saved 
till I could have an e^ again, I stumbled, and 
there they are, dish and all— dish and all I 
There they are I " 

Dora stooped and carefully picked up two 
of the eggs, which had escaped with a gentle 
crack. 

" These will do," she said, softly laying them 
on a fragment of the plate ; " and for the other 
four and the milk here is a cure." 

She put her hand in her pocket and took 
out a few pence; but the old woman shook 
her head. 

" Have eggs and milk got feet ? " she asked. 
^*Will they come? I cannot go and fetch 
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them — ^no, I cannot, I am too tired,** she add- 
ed, as if Dora were attempting to persuade 
her. 

" You are but a cross old fairy,*' thought 
Dora; "but still you shall have your way, 
and I will see if I cannot make you happy." 

So she took back the money which she had 
put in the old woman's lap, and she went 
away. 

The little old w<»nan remained sitting on the 
step of the staircase groaning over the broken 
eggs and the split milk, and addressing them 
with impotent wrath. 

" You did it on purpose," she said, shaking 
her head at them, " you know you did ! " 

" Did they, though ? " said some one, 
eoming in from the street. *'That was too 
toad of them." 

** Go your way," was her angry reply. " G-o 
to yo«r old frippery, and let me be quiet. 
Don't touch them," she aknost screamed, as, 
in going up the staircase, I3ie stranger seemed 
likely to tread on the two eggs which Dora 
had put on the broken plate. '^ She is bring- 
ing me more ; but I will have these too." 

£ven as she spoke Dora appeared under- 
neath the archway, followed by a child with a 
eiip full of milk, and four eggs on a plate. 

" There," she said, gayly, " they did come to 
you, after all ; and they are all yours, the cup, 
the plate, the milk, and the eggs," she added, 
taking them from the child's hand to present 
them to her. 

" The cup too ? " screamed^ the old woman. 

"Yes, yes, the cup too," replied Dora, 
gravely. " Are you glad ? " 

"Ravished!" was the ardent reply; "en- 
chanted I Oh I the beautiful cup I Why, who 
are you?" she suddenly exclaimed, glancing 
from the. gifts to the giver, and shading her 
eyes with her hand to see her better. 

Dora stood before her bright and. smiling, 
with her little donations in her hands. She 
saw ^tmt her protSffSe was da^led with her 



blooming, radiant face, and it amused her. 
To charm animals, allure childroi, and con- 
quer ill-tempered people, was her gift; she 
knew it, and she liked it. "I thoughri 
should prevail over you," was her triumphant, 
though unspoken boast, as the old woman still 
stared like one confused. 

"Good-by," she said, aloud; "the child 
shall carry these up for yon," and handing 
both milk and eggs to the little girl who had 
brought them, Dora nodded and went her 
way. 

" Who is she, eh ? " asked the receiver of 
the milk and eggs. 

"She lives opposite," replied the child, 
glibly ; " and she sits at her window. Such a 
beautiful demoiselle ! " 

Unconscious of her double triumph, Dora 
went on her way. The distance was great, 
but it was reached at last. Dora bought the 
cheese, and with the precious dainty carefully 
wrapped up, so that no untoward accident 
should cause it to break, she turned home- 
ward. The cheesemonger lived very far away, 
and the sun was now near its setting. As 
Dora went down a steep street, she saw aU 
Rouen beneath her. It was a picture I Many 
a poor, struggling artist, living in a dull, smoky 
city, would give a year of his life to have the 
chance of painting such a one. The gleaming 
river, now dark purple, now flowing gold, 
wound through the old town, and passed be- 
neath the bridges ; church towers and spires 
rose above the dark sea of roofs, and appeared 
in fine clear lines on a sky of pale azure; 
luxuriant verdure and rounded hills framed 
the magic picture over which spread a haze 
both soft and bright It was beautiful, won- 
derfully beautiful, and Dora stopped and gazed 
in deep admiration. But neither that nor the 
long walk which had tired her could quell the 
restlessness within her. She had brought it 
out, and she was taking it back. ' Her life was 
a dull life, and Dora had tasted another life 
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than this. She had had a life fu)l of fervor 
and hope with her lost brother in Ireland; she 
bad had a life of intellectual pursuits and so- 
cial pleasures in London, and now she was 
lingering the last bright years of youth away 
in a French provincial town. In short, Dora 
felt not merely restless, but dulL 

It is sad to say it, but more than one-half of 
the human species, womankind, is sorely trou- 
bled with that modern complaint of dulnesfl. 
After all, there was some good in the olden 
time, when men fought and strove, and women 
sat at home and spun wool, and both liked it. 
Yes, there was a philosophy in the spindle 
and distaff, or in the silk and worsted, no 
doubt about it. When Matilda and her maid- 
ens sat down to their tapestry and worked in 
tent^titch the history of the Norman Con- 
quest, they were thus saved many a trouble 
and many a weary hour. Of course there was 
sorrow in these days, and there was love too, 
easy, natural love, which came and went like 
a gentle epidemic ; but we doubt if these me- 
dieval women were haunted with the ideal, 
•or if they made their moan because they 
failed to secure variety. Peace, which we 
prize so little, was one of their blessings. A 
calm and tranquil life they led in the main. 
Strong walls were raised, and men wore beayy 
armor, that these ladies might sit in quiet and 
work on canvas strange warriors on gaunt 
horses, or quaint trees, with birds never 
known out of fable perched on the boughs. 
We have improved all that, to be sure ; but 
then let us not complain if we are called upon 
to pay the penalty of the improvement. 

Vain admonition I Dora had a warm, genial 
nature ; she loved her mother and she liked 
her aunt, but she longed for a life in which 
there should be some other purpose tha% to 
make the two ends of a narrow income meet. 

That lon^ng was strong upon her as she 
stood and looked at dusk gathering over the 
city below her. With a sigh at its useless- 



ness, she roused herself from her reverie, and 
went down the street at a quick pace. To 
reach home sooner she took a short cat 
through one of the narrow lanes that were 
to be found within the shadow of Notre Dame. 
A gray twilight still reigned there. As she 
passed by one of the low shops, with beetling 
first-floors over them, Dora saw some books 
on a stall outside. Had she ever seen them 
there before? It seemed not to her. The 
shop was not a mere second-hand bookseller's 
shop ; many wares were sold within it There 
were portfolios of drawings in stands inside 
near the door ; in a comer she saw some old 
portraits, with fixed eyes staring through the 
gloom. A few plates of old Rouen ware, a 
worm-eaten box of carved wood, a shattered 
Etruscan vase, and a heap of ancient tapes- 
try, appeared in the window above the book- 
stall. At once Dora's thovgfats flew back to 
the days when her brother and she were en- 
gaged in the catalogue. She paused and 
looked at that old brie-d^cic shop with a sad, 
troubled eye. Oh, ye days gone by, how you 
can haunt us I It was a pain to linger there, 
and yet Dora could not bear to go. A light 
burned in the shop ; its rays fell on the stall 
outside. She took up a book to stay and look 
a little longer. The book itself woke kindred 
recollections. She remembered how she had 
once provoked her brother Paul with a piece 
of girlish folly, and how he had answered her 
with a ** Read Epictetus — ^read Epictetus " — a 
tantalizing injunction, since he read it in the 
classic original. Now the book Dora had 
taken up was an old French translation of 
Epictetus. Her heart beat as she opened its 
pages; then, as she glanced over them, and 
read a few maxims, the calm and divine 
wisdom of the Phiygian slave won on her by 
its beauty. 

" I wonder if the book is a dear one ? " she 
thought. 

She hesitated a while, then ventmed* into 
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tbe shop with i^ie Tokme in her hand. The 
dealer was not alone. There was a customer 
with him; a sUnder, dark man, for whom he 
held a candle in a dingy^ iron candlestick. 

" Pray how much may this book cost ? " 
asked Dora. 

The man turned round, and said, clyilly, 

"What book, mademoiselle, if you please ? " 

" £pictetcis,'' she answered. 

The customer, who was gazing intently at 
an old engraving, now looked up as he heard 
this girlish 7oice uttering the name of the stoic 
philosopher, and there was just a touch of 
perplexity in his glaaee as he saw Dora. Yon 
would scarcely have connected philosophy un- 
der any shape with her open, genial face. 
Thus, bright, hopeful, and young might have 
looked a Psydie before her sorrows. 

" Ten francs," was the dealer's reply. 

Dont had made up her mind to give so ranch 
as one franc for the volume, but ten made her 
blupih with confusion at having entered the 
shop at all. 

" I did not thmk it was so expensive," she 
said, apologetically. 

He saw her embarrassment, and replied, 
good-naturedly, that the edition was a rare 
one. Dora, who was reluctantly putting the 
book by, brightened up. Had he got a 
cheaper edition? 

**No," and he shook his head, "he bad 
not; and what was more, Epictetus Was 
rather a scarce book. Few people cared 
about it." 

Dora apologized for having troubled him, 
and left the shop. The dealer looked after 
her and chuckled. 

" Whenever an out-of-the-way book is asked 
of me," he said, turning to his customer, " it 
is by your country-folk. Doctor Richard, and 
especially by yoiir countrywomen. To think 
of a little chicken Hke that wanting to peck 
at Epictetus I " 

"Who is she?" asked Doctor Richard; 



and he made good his claim to be Dora's 
countryman by a moderate yet unmistakable 
accent. 

" I do not know her name, but I often see 
her about Notre Dame. A pretty ^1, eh. 
Doctor Richard ? " ' 

"Not very pretty;** dryly replied Doctor 
Richard, " but very bright. She lit up your 
shop, Monrfeur Merand." 

"Come, you shall have another can41e,*' 
said Monsieur Merand, taking the liint " You 
must see that engraving well in order to ap- 
preciate it." 

He entered the dark parlor behind his 
shop. Doctor Richard remained alone, and 
he wondered. ' 

"Where can I have seen this girl, who 
wants to buy Epictetus, with that joyous 
face ? It was she who was giving milk and 
eggs to the cross -old witch on the staircase, 
but I knew then that I had already seen her. 
When and whef e was it ? " 

Doctor Richard's memory was one tenacious 
of faces, and it never deceived him. Yes, he 
had certainly seen and been struck with that' 
bright face, " with eyes so fair," like Oollins's 
Hope, before this day. Suddenly the remem- 
brance flashed across his mind. He had seen 
her at a concert six months ago, a bright, 
happy, and admired girl He reniembered 
her looks, and her smiles, and her boiir^uet bf 
rare roses on her lap — ^rare for the season of 
the year. He remembered, too, some un- 
known lady's comment, "Miss Gourtenay is 
the most extravagant girl. Now, these roses 
cost a guinea, at least." And now Epictetus 
was too dear at ten francs. And the milk and 
eggs, moreover, suggested a strange contrast 
between the present and the past. The story 
of Iter losi^ Doctor Richard had also heard, 
and thinking over it, he fell into a fit of mus- 
ing, whence Monsieur Merand, returning at 
length with the candle, roused him. But 
the engraviug, on being seen more closely. 
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proved what Doctor Richard wba, pleased to 
call " an impostor." He put it dowa with a 
great show of contempt, and looked for his 
hat, 

"Well, then, have *Epictetus,'» said 
Monsieur Merand, thrusting the book toward 
him. 

"Not I," curtly replied Doctor Richard. 
"Good-night, Monsieur Merand; you must 
keep better wares if you want my custom.'' 

"He will come for it to-morrow," said 
Monsieur Merapd, composedly, putting the 
engraving aside ; " and I dare say he will take 
Epictetus as welL I saw him looking at it" 



CHAPTER X, 

Mbs, Coubtenat was getting uneasy when 
her daughter came home. 

" My dear, how long you were ! " she said, 
with a sigh of relief. 

"It is very far away. But the cheese is 
perfect, and—" here Dora paused in dismay. 
The cheese might be a first-rato one, and was 
so, no doubt, but it was no longer in her pos- 
session. She had probably left it at the hric- 
d-brae shop. 

" I looked at a book-stall near Notve Dame," 
she said, feeling Mrs. Luan's reproving eye 
upon her, " and I must have forgotten it there. 
I shall go back for it at once. Pray don't wait 
tea for me." 

She was gone before Mrs. Courtenay eould 
reroonslrate« Within a few minutes Dora had 
reached Monsieur Merand?a shop. She entered 
it after first casting a look at the book-stall, 
and asciertuning that neither Epictetus nor the 
ohet se -was thete. 

" You liame for Epictetus ? " he sidd, recog- 
nizing hwt^tmee, 

" No, sir, i'come for a parcel which I for- 
got" 



" There is no parcel. Take Bpictetua for 
nine francs, eh ? " 

" It is still too dear at that price, thank 
you. I am sure I left my parcel here." 

She looked for it, but without assistiog her 
Monsieur Merand went on: 

"Let us make an exchange, mademdaeDa 
Have you got ail old engraving ? I am very 
fond of an old engraving. Look, here is a 
stock of them!" 

He opened a portfolio, so that Dora could 
not help seeing its contents. 

"These are not engravings," she said; 
"these are crayon drawings— and very bad 
ones too," she added, shutting up the port- 
folio, and again looking for her misang 
cheese. 

" Bad ! " exclaimed Monsieur Merand, throw- 
ing the portfolio open once more-—" you call 
these bad ! Then, mademoiselle," he added, 
taking off his hat to her with a mock polite- 
ness, which was not impertinent, " I will make 
you a present of Epictetus if you can do me 
a head like this." 

Dora smiled a little scomihlly. She drew 
tolerably well, and she knew it ; but not choos- 
ing to enter into an argument with Moneieur 
Merand, she quietly remarked that as he had 
not got her parcel she would trouble him no 



" Is this your parcel ? '' he asked, taking it 
from the chair on wldch-it had Iain concealed 
all the tune ; " why," he addedy smelling it and 
looking at her, " it is cheese I " 

Dora began to thh&k tiiat this Monsieur Me- 
rand was a very odd man ; but he looked both 
goodrhumored and good-natured, spite his 
oddity, and she Could not help laughing. 

" It is cheese," she said ; " but pray give It 
to me, sir, I am in a hurry." 

" This is a particularly good cheese," he con- 
tinued in a pensive tone. " Now," he added, 
giving it up to her and putting his hands be- 
hind his back, "it is a pity you cannot draw; 
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I would have let you have Epictetus for a 
crayon sketch like this ; " and he took and 
flourished one before her eyes. 

" I wonder if the man is jesting, or if he 
would really buy my drawings ? " thought 
Dora, suddenly fluttered at the golden Tision 
thus opened to her. 

" I suppose, sir, you are in earnest ? " she 
remarked doubtfully. 

" To be sure I am ; but can you draw ? " 

He already seemed to hesitate and draw 
back. 

"I haye one or two things by me," said 
Dora, still doubting his sincerity ; *' shall I 
abow them to you to-morrow ? " 
. V Perhaps you had better not," kindly re- 
plied Monsieur Merand. *^ I am a severe crit- 
ic, and — and we all know how young ladies 
draw." 

^ I^care nothing about criticism," emphati- 
cally declared Dora ; " besides, I can keep to 
my own opinion, you know, which is, that I 
can produce something much better than this." 

Monsieur Merand*s breath seemed gone at 
the audacious confession ; but Dora, without 
, waiting for him to recover and utter some 
Other diBcouraging speech, bade him a good- 
evening, took up her cheese, and walked out 
of t]^c shop. 

Even Mrs. Luan noticed how bright and ex- 
cited Dora looked when she came back. 

•*Did yon get it? " cried Mrs. Courtenay. 

"Here it ip," replied Dora, gayly; "and 
what is more," she added, tossing oif her bon- 
net and shakiug her bright head, " I think I 
am going to earn cheeses by the dozen ! " She 
laughed at their amazed looks, and related to 
them what had passed, adding saucily, " And 
my drawings are a great deal better than his. 
It would not take me more than two days to 
draw such a head as he showed me. Now, 
suppose he gave me ten francs a head, that 
would be a hundred and fifty francs a month, 
or eighteen hundred francs a year. . Nay, as 



to that, I could produce a drawing a day, 
which would make three thousand francs a 
year." 

Mrs. Luan put down her patchwork and 
stared ; whilst Mrs. Courtenay said innocently, 

"Three hundred and sixty-five drawings a 
year ! " 

Dora looked bewildered at this unexpected 
calculation, then she remarked in a much more 
sober tone : 

" Well, I suppose Monsieur Merand would 
scarcely take a drawing a day. No, nor yet 
one every other day. But then, he may give 
me more than ten francs a drawing, you see. I 
shall certainly try him to-morrow," she added, 
sitting down to take her tea with the com- 
posure of an old woman of business. 

They were all three rather elated at this un- 
expected prospect. Epictetus, who had led to 
this, coald affbrd to despise money, live in a 
garret, sleep on a straw mattress, and never 
lock his door ; but Dora had not yet reached 
these sublime heights of philosophy. Money 
was much to her. Money meant a little of 
that pleasure and relaxation which was the 
grievous want of her new life ; money, too, in 
tills case meant exertion, and a motive for it ; 
no wonder then that Dora looked once more 
as bright as sunshine, and spent a reetiess, 
hopeful night, full of projects and dreams, 
some sleeping and some waking. 

Nevertheless, Miss Courtenay felt in no great 
hurry to try her fortunes when the next day 
came round. She took out her portfolio, se- 
lected the best drawing in it, and looked at it 
in doubt. Was it, after all, so good as she 
had thought it to be? Mrs. Courtenay, who 
felt very impatient to know Monsieur Merand^s 
opinion of her daughter's production, urged 
her to go to his shop early ; but, Dora pru- 
dently said, "It would not be dignified," and 
she lingered until she suddenly discovered that 
if she did not go at once, it would be too late 
to go at all. So she slipped her portfolio under 
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her arm, and went out alone, though Mrs. 
Courtenaj first, then Mrs. Lutm afterward, 
offered to accompany her. 

"No," decisively said Dora; "I will not 
undertake Monsieur Merand in company." 

She went, and her mother, and even her 
auut, looked out of the window after her. Dora 
saw them, and nodded and smiled and looked 
very brave, though her heart beat a little. She 
walked briskly whilst she was within view, but 
Blackened her pace when once she had turned 
the comer of the street To say the truth, she 
&lt an arrant coward. " I wonder what takes 
me to that Monsieur Merand," she thought ; 
" I could do without Epictetus, and live with- 
out that odd man^s money. Perhaps he was 
only laughing at me yesterday, and that I shall 
have had a sleepless night and a useless walk 
for my pains." 

" The milk and eggs were very good, made- 
moiselle," said a cracked voice ; " very good ; 
and the ctfp is beautiful T' 

Dora raised her eyes, which were bent on 
the earth, and saw the little old woman whose 
distress she had relieved the day before. 
'* I am glad of it," she replied, with a smile. 
"And what is your name, mademoiselle? " 
promptly asked the old woman, leaning her 
head toward her right shoulder, and looking 
up at Dora with a keen, brown eye, that bore 
no token of age. 

"I cannot tell it you," mysteriously an- 
swered Dora ; " I am a princess in disguise, 
and it is a great secret; but," she good- 
humoredly added, noticing the old woman's 
blank look, " I know where you live, and I 
shall go and see you." 

" Do ! " cried the old woman, brightening. 
" The third door on the right hand on the 
fourth floor." 

" You poor little fairy," thought Dora, look* 
ing after her, as the little old woman passed 
beneath the archway, and entered the house 
where she had seen her yesterday, " you have 



seen better days, I am sure. And I wish you 
were a faury in^d, for then you would give 
me wonderful luck in exchange for my milk 
and eggs. Whereas I do beUeve I am only 
going to get a humiliating rebuff." 

She had half a mind to turn back as she en- 
tered Monsieur Merand's street. But it was 
too late to do so. Monsieur Merand stood at 
his door, he bad seen her, and nodded recog- 
nition in a half-friendly, half-ironical fashion. 
At least, so thought Dora. 

" Oh ! you have brought the drawing," he 
said, as she approached. 

Hi glanced at the'portfolio under her arm. 

"Yes," carelessly replied Dora, entering 
the shop. " I hope you did not sell Eftto- 
tetus," she added, composedly, perhaps to im- 
press the dealer with the fact that Epictetus 
was the summit of ber ambition. 

Monsieur Merand shook his head compas- 
sionately, and Dora understood his meaning 
quite well. Of course he had not sold Epic- 
tetus, but of course he did not expect to part 
with it to her in exchange for her labor. She 
began to feel annoyed at his impertinent skep- 
ticism, and somewhat defiantly she opened^ 
her portfolio and handed him the sketch. 

" Oh I that is it, is it ? " said Monsieur Me- 
rand, taking it from her hand, and moving to 
the door, in order to have as much light as 
the street afforded full on the drawing. Dora 
remained in the gloomy background, and looked 
at him with a beatiog heart. 

Her drawing was taken from a cast of 
Michael Angelo's famous " Night." The weary 
goddess hung her head, heavy with sleep, and 
seemed to forget the cares, the sorrows, and 
the sins of life, in those deep slumbers. A re- 
pose, which was not that of death, for there 
was suffering in it still, wrapped the whole 
figure, and was weU expressed in the bowed 
head. Monsieur Merand looked long and at- 
tentively, then he put the drawing down, went 
to the other end of his shop, and came back 
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with ft book, which he eilently plaeed is 
Dora^B hands. She looked ^ it, though she 
r truly had no need to look. It was Epictetus. 
There are delightful moments in life, mo- 
ments of boasting and triumph, which we 
nerer forget. Dora had a genial, happy na- 
ture, keenly susceptible of emotion, as nU 
such natures are. Her heart beat with joy at 
this little success; her eyes sparkled, and, 
alas ! for stoic philosophy, Old Epictetus shook 
a little in her hands. It was not Tanity, it was 
not pride, it was the knowledge that she had 
prevailed, that she, too, possessed a gift, and 
that this gift was worth something. She could 
not speak, she could not trvst her^f to say 
one word — ^her stammerbg tongue might have 
betrayed her. Monsieur Merand addressed 
her first. 

" Of course," he said, " the professor 
touched up that drawing — ^but it is no busi- 
ness of mine. The drawing is a good one, 
and a bargain is a bargain." 
This gave Dora her tongue back agaiii. 
" Indeed, sir," she replied, a little saucily, 
*' I thought you were too good a judge not to 
n know when a drawing had been * touched up,* 
or not This drawing never underwent such 
treatment" 

" It is yours — all yours ? " exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Merand, in the tone of a question. 

*^ I do not say that," replied Dora, not un- 
willing to mystify him ; ** but I say that it is 
the work of one hand." 
Monsieur Merand's face fell. 
" Then you have no more such ? " he said, 
seeming rather annoyed. 

" I did not say that either," retorted Dora, 
much amused. "Do you really wish for 
more?" 

*' Let us deal openly," suggested Monsieur 
Merand, putting on a look of great candor. " I 
care not who does these drawings, but will 
you let me have more by the same hand — ^say 
twotobcfpnwith?", . 



" But not for ten francs a piece," suggested 
Dora, looking grave. 

" No, this and the others shall be twenty. 
Epictetus and fifty francs for the three." 

"Very well," replied Dora, after a paused 
seemingly given to deliberation, but really af- 
forded to joy. ** Are you in a hurry ? " 

" I should like them this week. To-day is 
Tuesday—say by Satiirday, €h ? " 

"Very well," agun answered Miss Cour- 
tenay, doing her best to look careless and 
business-like. ** Good-morning, sir." 

She gave Monsieur Merand a pretty, conde- 
scending nod ; ** for he must be in my power, 
and not I in his," she thought, as she leisurely 
walked down the street, till she reached a 
side-door of Notre Dame, which she entered. 

Dora felt happy, and happiness with her at 
once found its way into prayer and thanks- 
giving. The grand old church, with its mighty 
columns and gorgeous windows, could not awe 
her, or turn her joy into other channels. Yes, 
life is brief, and eternity awaits us all ; but 
life is sweet, too, and its joys are keen, and 
gladness, also, is a form of worship. So Dora 
felt ; but a sunbeam stealing in, lighting up 
the aisle, and falling on a grave-stone, whence 
the word "Requiescat" suddenly seemed to 
fiash forth, turned Dora's joy to ehill and sad 
regret Requiescat! The word was written 
on Paulas grave, in Glasnevin. %e triumphed, 
she had her little joy and her little boast, and 
he had been denied his. He had gone down 
to his premature rest, and he slept too early 
a sleep because of that disappointment 

" Oh I my brother ! — my brother ! " thought 
Dora, her tears flowing at the thought, " how 
can I be happy and forget you ? " 

But did she really forget him ? Was not 
his remembrance ever in her heart, ready to 
rise at the first whisper ? Did she not remem- 
' ber him in joy, because he did not share It^ 
in sorrow, because he would have borne it 
with her ; in every thing of weal or woe, which 
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stirred her heart or pafised throng hec life. 
If she now lingered in that aneient church, 
was it not to think in peace of him ? When 
she roused herself with a " I must go in,'* it 
was with a sort of pain; so dear was that 
thought, so hard it was to bid it once more 
return to those depths of her heart where it 
slumbered, indeed, but ever ready to waken 1 

"Weill" cried Mrs. Courtenay, from the 
window. 

Dora looked upj and saw her mother's face 
looking down at her. She laughed saucily, 
showed her the beiok, and sprang up-stairs. 
No sunbeam was brighter than Dom when she 
broke in upon her mother and her aunt 

" Victory, yictory ! '* she cried, clapping her 
hands, after throwing poor Epiclietus on the 
nearest chair. " Monsieur Merand gives me 
t^renty francs a drawing, and wants two more 
by Saturday. We shall be quite rich now, 
and Pactdus— is it Pactolus ?-ris going to 
flow in the room." 

''That is delightful!'' cried Mis. Courte- 
nay, with her little shrill raising of the voice. 
<<0h! quite deUghtfull" 

Mrs. LUan, who looked a little flushed and 
excited, stared hard at Bora, and said, 

" Where is the money ? " 

"I haye not got it yet, aunt. By next 
Saturday I hope to show you two Napoleons 
and a half. I wonder what drawings I ought 
to let him have." 

She brought out her portfolio, and the three 
looked over its contents. Bora selected a 
Niobe and a Bying Gladiator, Mrs. Courtenay 
opined for a Sleeping Ariadiie and a Cupid, 
and Mrs* Luan reckoned up Bora's drawmgs, 
and valuing each at twenty francs apiece, 
made up, mentally of course, a goodly sum. 
*^* The Ariadne is much better than the Niobe, 
my .Jaw^" said Mrs. Courtenay, nodding her 
cap Emphatically. 

Bora looked at the two as only artists can 
look at their own work. She liked them both, 



and now that sh« had « market for tiiem, she 
r^retted partmg with them. She- remem- 
bered how that sleeping woman, tmoonsclous 
of abandonment, had charmed her ; bow the 
meaning of that fine antique. had stolen upon 
her, the more she studied it And then the 
Niobe 1 The immortal sorrow in those up- 
raised eyes, and in those parted lips I 

^ Let them both go," she said, with a litUe 
sigh, and putting them away as she spoke. 
" I shaJL keep the Cupid and the Bying Gladi- 
ator — ^for another time, if, as I hope, Monsieur 
Merand will want them. And now, momma, 
since I am getting rich again, we shall take 
drives in the country, and you and aunt must 
get a silk dress each, and I shall try books, 
and hire a piano." 

Mrs. Luan's patchwork fell from her hands 
on her lap, and she stared at Bora with un- 
mitigated astonishment Had tl^ girl gone 
crazy, for how could she expect to achieve all 
this with fifty francs ? 

Bora laughed a dear, ringing laugh. 

'' I will do an that, aunt," she said wilfully, 
'* and a great deal more. I wonder what old 
Epictetus has to say on the subject? " 

She took up the volume, and sitting with it 
on her lap by the open window, she soon be- 
came absorbed and grave. Epictetus spoke 
of virtue, of heroism, endurance, and self-de^ 
nial, but said not one word of drives in th^ 
country, silk dresses, or musical instruments 
of any kind. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The event proved Bora to have been in her 
senses. when she foretold the golden results 
which were to accrue from her connection with 
Monsieur Merand. He took the Niobe aiid 
^e Ariadne without hesitation, and asked for 
more. 

" I have got a Cupid and a Bying Gladi- 
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ator/' replied Dora, with a gentle thrill of 
emotion. 

" Will you let me see them ? " asked Mon- 
sieur Meraod, rather eagerly. 

" Yes, to-morrow," she answered, quietly. 

She brought them the next morning. Mon- 
sieur Merand purchased them at once, put 
them away very carefully in a portfolio, then 
said, gravely : 

'* Mademoiselle, could you copy in crayons 
a few heads from a painting in our gallery 
here?" 

" I can try." 

" Then you are not sure ? " 

" I can try," said Dora again ; and her 
bright smile expressed the certainty of suc- 
cess. 

*' WeU, then, here is the catalogue ; this is 
the picture — Hemmeling^s. The heads are 
marked; size of the original. Take your 
time, mademoiselle. I am in no hurry, and 
should like the drawings to be good." 

*' I shall do my best," answered Dora, with 
a wistful look, for she already felt less confi- 
fident of success. Instead of going home, she 
went straight to the Mus6e. With a beatiug 
heart she passed. by the majestic front of Saint 
Ouen, and turning round the edifice, found 
herself in its deep shadow, facing the narrow 
door which leads to the picture-gallery. Sight- 
seers were scarce that day; Dora met none. 
She went up the broad stone staircase alone, 
and went in the mood of one going to meet 
her fate. These pictures, which she had often 
looked at with a calm critical eye, now seemed 
to her like so many judges waiting for her, the 
future culprit. The door of the library was 
open ; within, a broad cool room, Dora could 
see a few gentlemen reading. She remem- 
bered the days of Mr. Ryan's library, and Paul's 
eager labors and sad failure, and she quailed 
to think that she, too, perhaps, was bent on a 
task beyond her strength. 

She looked around her for comfort, and 



found none. The statute which adorn the 
hall, the severe Augustus, the writhing Lao- 
coon, the cold Pudicitia, had little sympathy 
with a girPs trouble or with her fears. What 
did the Roman emperor care for the triumph 
or defeat of her little ambition ? What was 
it to the victim of Apollo's revenge that she 
failed or succeeded? As for Pudicitia, she 
would surely have said, if consulted by Miss 
Courtenay, " Stay at home and spin wool." 

" What is there between these Greeks and 
Romans that they should meet us at everj 
path?" thought Dora, a little resentfully; 
"They can soothe no grief, raise no hope, 
dispel no trouble. Why have we not, then, 
the images of our own flesh and blood, of our 
own heroes around us, like the painter below 
with his pallet in his marble hand ? It would 
be cheering to sec a Bernard de Palissy there 
instead of that Laocoon and bis heathen ser 
pents. Poor and little as I am, that obstinate* 
Bernard, who fought so hard a battle, is kith 
and kin to me, and these are nothing— oh ! 
surely nothing I " and still she stood with the 
catalogue in her hand, hesitating to enter the 
rooms, within which, in her present mood at 
least, her fate seemed' to lie. True, failure 
would not be ruin, but it would be humilia- 
tion, and that surely has its bitterness. 

But when Dora entered the sunlit rooms, 
and wandered through them, looking at the 
quaint old pictures with their stiff, staring 
faces, she felt hopeful once more. It did not 
seem so very hard to prevail and get the better 
of these grim personages. Yet how fine, when 
you looked into them, were some, and how 
correct was Monsieur Merand's taste ! Every 
head he had chosen had its character and its 
beauty. 

" If he is so good a judge," thought Dora, 
"I shall get afraid of him." 

But fear is not a logical feeling. Dora, as 
she looked over Monsieur Merand*s selection, 
felt cheerful, and not despondent. Her buoy- 
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ant nature rose with the magnitude of the 
task laid upon her. That would be a tame 
journey of adventure indeed which should 
have no path beset with perils. The toil that 
has no difficulties surely has no charm. 

On her way home, Dora resolved to go and 
see the old fairy, as she mentally called her. 
The poor woman's real name was Nanette — 
so Dora had learned; also, that Nanette bore 
an unexceptionable character for everything 
save temper. 

" I am sure she is lucky," thought Dora, 
climbing up the dingy staircase that led to 
Nanette's room. ** The eggs I gave her are 
fast turning into gold, and as for the milk, we 
all know it is the symbol of abundance." 

Nanette's door was open, so Dora had no 
trouble in finding her. Nanette lived in a room 
which was about the size of a large cupboard, 
but which was exquisitely clean and neat, and 
Nanette, being as small and as neat and as 
clean as her room, looked more than ever like 
a fairy, in Dora's opinion. A cross fairy she 
was just then, scolding a charcoal fire, which 
would not kindle. ^ 

" Ah ! you will not, eh ? " she said, angrily, 
and vainly using a bellows beyond her strength 
— " you know I am old, you do ! '* 

" Let me try," said Dora, looking in. 

She took the bellows from Nanette's hand, 
and lo ! in a trice the fire was bright. 

" Yes, you are young," said Nanette, with a 
wistful look, " and you can work. I cannot I — ^I 
cannot! I am seventy-three, and f cannot 
work, and have to live on charity," she added, 
with an angry flash in her brown eye. 

Dora tried to soothe her, but Nanette would 
admit of no consolation. Her temper was 
roused again. Dora wanted her to have more 
milk and eggs, but Nanette scorned the offer. 
" She took charity, but she was not a beggar," 
she said, loftily. " An accident was an acci- 
dent, but she did not want milk and eggs daily." 

Dora suggested bacon, but greatly imperilled 
4 



her power of fascination by doing so. Na- 
nette's brown eye burned like a live coal. It 
turned out that bacon was her particular aver- 
sion. 

" Yes, you are a cross faury," thought Dora, 
*^ but for all that, I shall prevail over yon once 
more." So she made no further offers, but 
gently drew out Nanette. She learned how 
Nanette had been rich — quite rich. She had 
earned as much as seventy francs in onemopth 
by lace-mending, but now her eyesight was 
gone, and her hand was unsteady, and there 
were days when Nanette could not get up, she 
was so weak, and then she lay sleepless all 
night. " When the moon shone in at her win- 
dow, and lit up her room, it was well and good ; 
but when the night was dark, and the room 
was black, it was very dreary, you see." 

Dora's bright eyes flashed with triumph. ' 

*' I shall give you a pound of candles," she 
said. 

Nanette was fairly conquered. Candles 
were the secret desire of her heart Even 
pride and ill-temper could not reject such a 
boon. She put her withered hand on Dora's, 
and looked up in her face. 

" I shall show it to you," she said. " Doctor 
Richard wants it, but I would not let him see 
it — ^not I ; but yow shall see it ! " 

She unlocked a square box on the floor, 
fumbled in it, then drew out a velvet case, 
which she opened, but jealously kept in her 
hand. Dora might look, but by no means 
touch. This treasure, which was a treasure 
indeed, was an ancient and exquisite enamel 
portrait. It showed Dora a young girl in all 
the bloom and radiance of youth, and with 
hair of a golden brown. 

" Yes," said Nanette, as Dora gave a little 
start, " it is like you ; you have the same hair 
— I saw that af once. And she was a great, 
great lady, and my great-great-grandmother, 
too," added Nanette, " and no one shall have 
itl" she angrily continued, shutting up the 
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ctse,.aiLd patting avay the portvait huiriedly ; 
y and he shall not .eT0n see it I " she said, with 
a sort of 8crei|iB, meant for Doctor Bichard. 

" My poor old fairy ! " thought Dora, as she 
left Nanette, and went down the staircase, " I 
fear your luck* is all for me, and that you can 
keep none for yourself. Are you indeed the 
descendant of that hright-loddng lady in rich 
blue Yel¥et ? You may have mended the ex- 
qi^isite point your great-greatfrai&dmother, as 
you .call her, wore round her white neck, and 
been paid for your labor by the great-great- 
gpapd-daughter <^ her chambermaid. And 
that lady's face and mine are not unlike. I 
noTer was so pretty, Imt still there is a sort of 
national likeness. Who knows but the origi- 
nal was the daughter oi some Irish Jacobite 
who came over with James Stuart ? I may be 
NiEmette's seventeenth aousin, for all I can tell. 
And Nao^e shall have milk, snd eggs, and 
butter, since bacon will nbi do, and candles, 
by all means, for the take of the grand rela- 
tionship we all have in Father Adam.** 

She sent in her ^its at qdcb, and that same 
evening, looking up to Nanette's window, she 
saw a light burning in it. The night was black 
sad sultry ; neither moon nor stars were out, 
but it did Dora good to see that light, and to 
know that the lonely old woman need not fret 
her poor heart away in the darkness. When 
she tomed back from the window the smile on 
her face was so bright, that it puzzled Mrs. 
Coortenay. 

'* My dear, you look very happy,'' she said. 

*' Tes, I am happy," replied Don ; but she 
said nothing about Nanette and the candles. 
She would have told her mother,, if Mrs. Cour- 
tenay could, have kept a secrdt from Mrs. 
Luon, but that was impossible. And as it 
would have been cruel to make poor Mrs. 
Luan wretched by letting her know Dora's ex- 
travagance, her niece kept her own counsel. 

^ And you look happy, too, mamma," con- 
tinued Dora, approaching the tal^ and look- 



ing over her shoulder at the cards spread upon I 

it. " I see you -have been successful." 

'*So sucoessM!" exchiimed Mrs. Cour- 
tenay; **all the cards came out And as I 
luckily did it for a wish, I am quite sure you 
will get on with Monsieur Merand." 

Dora laughed, and said there could be no 
doubt about it 

Having procured the requisite permission, 
Dora began her task the next day. The Mu- 
B^e was a quiet place — ^two or three old gen- 
tlemen, who had been pamting there for the 
last twenty years, were her only companions. 
They looked as antique, and they were as si- 
lent as the pictures they copied ; but for the 
bright sun shining in the place below, and the 
sound of carriages rolling on its stones, Dora 
might have fancied herself in some enchanted | 

palace. She liked this tranquillity. She liked | 

her task too ; and as it progressed, and she 
felt that she was successful, she loved it 
With a cheerful heart she left home in the 
morning ; with a sense of happiness Bbe went 
up the stone staircase and entered the ro(»ns 
where her silent fi-iends pid companions, the 
pictures, were waiting for her. With a fatigue 
which was welcome, for it meant labor, suc- 
cess, and money, she put by her drawing 
when the day was over, and the keeper gave 
out the summons to depart. Happy are the 
women who have to toil for their bread in I 

some loved vocation. The curse of labor is 
lightened for them, and sweetened into a bless- 
ing. Happy they before whom the fair fields 
of art lie open. Small though the harvest may 
be — ^not unto all are plenteous crops given — ^it 
is pure wheat, pure and good. Happy, there- 
fore, was now Dora Courtenay. Monsieur Me- 
rand pnused the first samples of her skill, and ^ 
Dora's taste and judgment confirmed his ap- 
proval. The results of her labor were satis- 
factory in every sense. Ere long she was in 
the receipt of an income varying from ten to 
fifteen pounds a month. Thanks to this nn- 
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ezpected piece of good fortune; 'comfo#t imder 
many shapes crept into tbeir home. Krs. 
Courtenay and Mrs. Luan had their promised 
silk dresses ; now and then a carriage drew 
up at Madame Bertrand*s door, and took her 
lodgers away for the day in the lovely environs 
of Rouen ; and every evening the sounds of a 
piano stole out of Dora's window, and filled 
the dull old street with brilliant music. The 
change made her very happy. It was not 
merely the money, though that was welcome, 
it was also and especially the sense of leading 
a useful and active life, which charmed her. 
She had been poor, and she had been, if not 
rich, at least in easy circumstances, but never 
before this time had she earned money, never 
had she felt independent, and one in the great 
scheme of social life. It was a delightful feel- 
ing, and the more delightful that habit and 
time had not yet deadened its enjoyments and 
destroyed its freshness. And thus the happy 
summer stole away. 

On a bright afternoon in September, Dora, 
on leaving the picture-gallery, went to the 
house of a poor gilder out of work, from whom 
she had ordered a fi-ame a month back for a 
drawing she had undertaken on her own ac- 
count. A series of misfortunes had prevented 
Dubois from keeping his promise. Dora had 
been patient and forbearing, and generous 
even, but now her patience was out, and she 
entered the dark lane at the end of ^hich 
Dubois lived, prepared to bestow nothing upon 
him save a' severe scolding. " I shall not be 
ajb all good-natured," she thought ; " but very 
firm and dignified." As she came to this 
austere resolve, Dora reached the gilder's 
door, but .when a dirty child admitted her 
within, and she once more saw the poverty- 
stricken aspect of the place, her heart re- 
lented. 

There i? a terrible resemblance between all 
poor homes. Place them in what latitude, 
under what sky you will, they are akin in 



three iSBSentlld ckar&cteirifttiefi — darknns, dirt, 
and dinginess ; we do n6t speak of exceptions, 
but of the general rule. Some fettares, too, 
they have in common to a singular degree. 
Why, for instance, most the peor be eve^- 
where so fond of poultry? The Dubois hsA 
three children, but they also found room ibr 
a white hen, which went ecratching and cab- 
ling about their two rooms. Dora bad often 
looked at that hen with a secret shudder. In- 
spired by the thought that it might possibly 
be killed, taken to n&arket, and there pur- 
chased by Mrs. Luan for home oonsumfytidn. 
*^It must' be such a fowl as this that she 
brought home last Week," thought Dora, now 
watchmg the wretched bird as It wandered 
under an old bedstead, and looked ghost-like 
in that gloomy refuge; **one should really 
know more about the creaturies one eats, and 
what their rearing has been, for iilMance." 

^Mademoiselle is lookmg at the White ben," 
said Madame Dubois, a dirty young woman. 
" Catch it, Joseph, and' let Mademoiselle feel 
how fat it is getttog." 

Jn. vain Mademoiselle protested. Joseph was 
already on his knees groping under the bed- 
stead ; but just as he stretched out his batid 
to seize her, the white hen artfully slipped 
under a chest of drawers. 

" Shall I get a stick and poke her out'f " 
asked Joseph, coming out from under the bed 
very red in the face, and much the worse for 
the dust he had found there. On hearing this 
suggestion, the white hen cackled a feeble 
protest, and Madame Dubds angrily promised 
Joseph the best slap he bad ever had in hfs 
life if he made the attempt. Dora now ex- 
pounded her errand, l^adame Dubois clasped 
her hands and looked piteous. 

They were the most unfortunate people. 
Poor Dubois had hurt his hand, his right hand, 
and was gone to the chemist's to get it dressed. 
That was t!ieir luck. 

"Well, you are unlucky," kindly said Dora, 
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'^ But where is the fndne ? I want to Bee that 
it is of the right size." 

Madame Dubois looked despondent. They 
were so unlucky tha^ she had not liked to tell 
Mademoiselle, but just as the frame was ready 
to be gilt) Joseph and the hen had combined 
against it, and broken it that yery morning. 
Dora nearly lost patience, but again pity pre- 
vailed, and with a few kind, comforting words, 
and a little donation, she left this abode of ill- 
luck. The sight of continued misfortune is 
oppressive, and Dora breathed a little sigh of 
relief as she got out again into the free and 
open air. 

" I never knew such unlucky people," she 
thought. *^It is simply dreadful ; and if these 
were the days of witchcraft, I should say that 
the white hen was at the bottom of it. And 
who knows but she is? "Who knows that 
sorcery has really gone by with the Middle 
Ages ? What are all these grim old Gothic 
monuments which have remained, but stone 
legends? Why may not goblins and evil 
spirits abide in their walls, as they are said to 
live in waste places? Suppose one of the 
frightiiil stone chimeras that peep down at 
you from the water-spouts and buttresses, 
should take a fancy to be alive, and suiting 
itself to modem ideas and habits, should as- 
sume a more sober shape than it received from 
its Gothic carver ? Suppose, too — ^* 

Here Dora^s fancies received a sudden check. 
She stood at Monsieur Merand's door, and as 
she had a drawing for him in her portfolio, she 
was recalled from the world in which stone be- 
comes animate, to that in which drawings are 
exchanged for coined gold and silver. With 
a cheerful sense of labor, and reward, and use- 
fulness upon her. Miss Courtenay entered the 
shop. 

Monsieur Merand was not alone. That 
Doctor Richard, whom we have already seen 
there, was with him. He looked for his cane 
as if to go, but Monsieur Merand said eagerly. 



"Not without taking that engraving, Doctor 
Richard — ^you must have it" 

Dora was struck, and amused, too, at Doc- 
tor Richard^s look. It was both shrewd and 
boyish — a school-boy look. Doctor Richard 
was past thirty, yet there was fun and mis- 
chief in his swarthy face, and in his dark eyes. 

"I should not care to have that Doctor 
Richard attending on me if I were ill," thought . 
Dora. " I am sure he laughs at all his patients. 
Has he patients ? " she mentally added, seeing 
that his clothes, though scrupulously neat and 
dean, had seen some wear. 

" Come, have it^" urged Monsieur Merand. 

" Not on those tenns. Did I not tell you I 
was a ruined man? " 

" Come, Doctor Richard, those mines did not 
take all your money," 

" They plucked some good feathers from my 
wing, I can tell you." 

*' Mines ! has he lost in mixies ? " thought 
Dora. "Not our mines, I hope." For the 
slender provision remaining to her mother and 
aunt was invested in tin-mines in the west of 
England. 

Some more arguing ensued between the 
dealer and his customer, but the latter prov- 
ing obdurate. Monsieur Merand put away the 
engraving, and Doctor Richard walked out of 
the shop without seeming to see Dora. She 
looked after him with a vague fear at her 
heart How she would have questioned him 
concerning his losses if she had dared I Mon- 
sieur Merand saw her look, and he tapped his 
forehead. 

" A good gentleman," he sadd, " a very good, 
humane gentleman — attends on half the poor 
in Rouen for nothing — ^but not right there, you 
know." 

"He has had losses," remarked Dora. 

" Yes, the news came this aflernoon. I am 
sorry for him, poor fellow ! " 

Dora was untying the strings of her port> 
folio. Her hands shook a little. 
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"Pray where are those mines ? " she asked, 
trying to speak carelessly. 

Monsieur Merand thrust his hands in his 
pockets, raised his eyebrows, and shook his 
he^. His answer was a doubtful one. The 
mines were in England, then in Wales, then 
in Cornwall. Dora, who had breathed a re- 
lieved sigh, felt faint and sick again. 

"I hope — ^I tnist they are not those of 
which my mother holds some shares," she 
said. 

Some, alas! she might have said all that 
Mrs. Courtenay possessed was thus inTested. 
The anxiety and distress on her countenance 
struck Monsieur Merand. 

" Shall I ask Doctor lUchard ? " he said. 

" Yes, Monsieur Merand, do, pray. It wHl 
oblige me. It is very foolish of me to think 
anything of the kind ; but we have had losses 
already, and that makes me timorous." 

" I shall be sure to see him this evening, or 
to-morrow at the latest," continued ^Monsieur 
Merand, " and then — ^why, here he is 1 " he 
added, breaking off as Doctor Richard re* 
entered the shop. 

Something in their two faces showed Doctor 
Richard that they were talking of him. He 
bent his full black eyes qkl either alternately, 
and his countenance assumed a sudden look 
of mistrust, not unmingled with defiance. 
Monsieur Merand stood on ceremony with no 
one. In. a few words he exposed Miss Cour- 
tenay*s anxiety, and her purpose in inquiring. 
No kind and courteous periphrasis marked 
Doctor Richard's answer. He was a quick 
and sure surgeon, and did not prolong Dora's 
agony. 

" The Biedmore Mines," was his brief reply. 

Dora turned pale ; but uttered not one word 
at first. They both looked at her anxiously 
and gravely. 

" These are the mines," she said, at length. 
After a while she added, looking at Doctor 
Richard, "Will there be nothing left ? " 



"Scarcely a sixpence in the pound, I bo- 
lieve ; but no one can tell yet." 

It was ruin. A second ruin, deeper, fuller 
than the first. • 

" God's will be done," said Dora, after an- 
other pause. "Here la your drawing, Mon- 
sieur Merand I " 

She gave it to hun as she spoke. 

"I shall want another soon," he said, 
quickly. 

She nodded assent, bowed to Doctor Rich- 
ard, and left the shop without uttering an- 
other word. She could not speak, her heart 
was full, and her brain as yet felt too dizzy 
for thought. 

There is a terrible kind of poverty; the 
poverty of the millions, who, being used to it 
from their birth, luckily do not see it in all its 
horrors; the poverty which the narrowest 
plank, which the frailest barrier divides from 
the deep, dark gulf of want. That poverty 
Dora had never known. She had been reared 
on a slender income ; but she ever felt safe in 
her little cage, and bad no conception of the 
life led by such as have to shift in the wilder- 
ness, and are not sure, when they go to bed 
at night, that there shall be bread for them 
on the morrow. To lose the nine-tenths of 
her income was nothing, whilst the tenth, 
which was strictly sufficient, remained unto 
her. But to lose that, to have to face a 
second poverty, grim and bare as the first, 
and far more pitiless than it had ever been, 
filled her with a sort of horror — not for her 
own sake merely, but for that of the beings 
whom she loved. 

"My poor mother! My poor aunt!" she 
thought when she could think. 

She was standing on the place, with the 
massive gloom of Notre Dame hanging over 
her. She entered the grand old church. She 
wanted to be calm ere she faced them at 
home; the dim light, the cool atmosphere, 
the fuint breath of incense, the vastness, yet 
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the sedueion of this Christiiui home of souls, 
kdled the brief Qtorm of her soul to resU. 
After all, she could work, she could earn ; 
8he*was young, and had energy. She was. 
thrown on Providence, and Providence was 
thereby hound to take -care of her, aad those 
who were dear to her. She was now like one 
of those birds of the air whose fleetness and 
freedom she had so often «nvied. There was 
nothing in store for her ; like them she was to 
Hv6 in bonndlesa trust, neither hoping nor 
despairing. 

Bora's heart beat as she came to this con- 
diision. She- was a bravo girl^- and now that 
the first shock was over, she could m«et her 
flew lot, and look it in the faee. Besides, 
tiiere wae consolation in all its bitterness 
Ber eyes sotight th«~ gravestone with its Re- 
qtdeseat. It was too dark to read it ; but she 
knew it was theie^ and her heart was full as 
she tbought-- 

•^^Poor Paul' I he is best at rest, after all! 
Best in. Glasnevin, away from all these trou- 
bles, wbioh would hsive bowed him down so 
heavily. He need fear no care, no burden 
Aow. ' Toil is over &r him. He has got his 
wages. That is the meaning of the old Latin 
word Bequieseat 1 Hay he rest ! Is life such 
a trouble attd a toil, that repose must needs 
be man's dearest wish to the dead ? And now 
I must gc^in and tell them, poor things, and 
see tears, a*Did hear lamentations." 

She left the church and* went home, and 
never, if the truth must be confessed, never 
had she felt «o arrant a- coward as when she 
D^nt up the staircase. She heard them talk- 
ing within. Mrs. Gourtenay's tones had their 
usual airy cheerfulness, and even Mrs. Luan's 
husky voice told Boiia, by its briskness, that 
her aunt was in a good humor. 

«< I dare say they have had a letter from 
«k)lm,'^ thought Dora, with a sigh ; and, feel- 
ing 'like a oulprit, she entered the room.* She 
did not dday one secoofd^-she could not 



** I have had such strange news," she said) 
looking at them wistfully ; " not good news, I 
confess, but I hope you will take it well, and 
i«i&ember that I am young and can work, and 
that Monsieur Morand means to go on employ- 
ing me." 

^* News I — wihat news ? " asked Mrs. .Gourte- 
nay, amazed. 

" Our shares in the Redmore Mines are 
worthless," answered Dora, in a low voice; 
and she gave them the few particulars of the 
catastrophe which she knew. 

Dora had been prepared for her mother's 
grief and her aunt's consternation, but she had 
not expected to find them both incredulous. 
Yet so they were. Mrs. Luan said, with some 
excitement : 

^* It is not true — ^the mines are good ! " And 
she took up and put down her patchwork in 
evident emotion. 

Mrs. Courtenay was still more ^lositive. 

** My dear," she said, good-humoredly, " if 
this were true, we should know it as well as 
tSiat Doctor Dick—'* • 

*^ Doctor Richard," interrupted Dora. 

''Doctor Bichard," placidly resumed Mrs. 
Courtenay, *' can scarcely have means of in- 
formation denied tcKUS. Besides, I dare say 
he was entertaining himself at your expense, 
chad." 

Dora looked very earnestly at her mother. 

" If you had seen him and heard him speak, 
mamma," she said, "you could scarcely con- 
nect the idea of a foolish jest with that man ; 
still less would you thmk it likely that he 
should or could be mistaken about a thing he 
asserts so positively as this." 

Mrs. Courtenay looked slightly disturbed. 

" Why, what is he h'ke ? " she asked. 

" A gentleman — ^a real gentleman, I mean. 
Yes, truly, a real gentleman ; though almost 
shabbily dressed." 

" I don't believe him — ^he ia^ a liar ! " excit' 
edly said Mrs. Luan. 
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^ He looks one straight in the face, aiint.'' 

*' But, my dear, you know nothing about 
bim^V urged her mother. 

^* I have seen him, mamma, .and both hit 
appearance and manner are remarkable." 

<< Is he handsome ? " 

> "^ot at alL Indeed, he is dark and rather 
plain. I feel pretty sure that he comes from 
the south." 

*' Then he is an Irishman ! " 

" Yes— at least I think so." 

"I don't believe it," again put in Mrs. 
Luan ; *^ Richard is not an Irish name-— he is 
aliarl" 

But Dora noticed that her hand shook so 
that she could not thread her needle. 

^ I am not sure he is Irish," she resumed, 
** but his countenance makes me Aink he is. 
Whatever his country may be, his face is that 
of a generous, warm-hearted man, and, I will 
add, of an upright one." 

Mrs. Gourtenay said innocently : 

" My dear, how you nmst have looked at 
him to see all that in his hoe I " 

" I did indeed look at him," replied Dora, 
gravely. "When he uttered this terrible 
news, I looked at him as I seldom look at peo- 
ple, mamma. But you 9^ it was Destiny, our 
Fate, that was speaking. He eeeine4 sorry, 
very sorry for me, but he softene<^ and. miti- 
gated nothing. I do not thiidL he could do so 
even if he wished it— the truth is too strong 
forhnn." 

They both looked at Jusf with some sur- 
prise. She was pal^ but grave and coUected. 
The blow had fallen on her,' but it had not 
crushed her ; and though she felt it still, she 
was already rallying from its effects. They 
exchanged alarmed looks. Was it, could it 
be true? 

" But if the money is lost, what shall we 
do ? " exclaimed Mrs. Gourtenay, raising her 
voice, and clasping her hands in terror. 

"Monsieur Merand asks me for another 



drawing," said Dotm; "besides, I shall try 
and^get some teaching." 

"I shall write to Mr. Derring at onoel" 
cried Mrs. Go&rtenay,* much agitated. "As 
my solicitor, he must know the truth." 

" It uLtoo Ute for the post to-day, mamma. 
I dare say we shaU know the truth to-moi^ 
row." 

But it was very plain that concerning that 
truth Dora herself felt no doubt The dreary 
certamty had entered her soul in Monsieur 
Merand's shop, and could leave it no more. 

They spent a melancholy evening. Mrs. 
Gourtenay took out her c:irds, and tried the 
favotite patience of His Majesty Louis Dix- 
huit, but she changed color ere aha had gonv 
half through it. She had placed an omei» 
upon it, and whether the cards would not 
come right, or whetfaei^^what was just aa 
likely — Mrs. Gourtenay's disturbed mind wonlfi 
not let her take advantage of the chances of 
the game, it was plam that the result would 
have been a cruel " no " to her secret hopesL 
So she would not trust fiite, but mixed up the 
cards hurriedly, and put them away mih' a 
frightened look that went to Dora's heart It 
was a relief to her when she retired to her 
room for the night As she closed her win 
dow, which had remained open, she looked up 
to Nanette's, where a light was bunung. 

"My poor little fairy," she thought, " that 
light of yours has often cheered me, and done 
me good, for. poor though I am, it showed-me 
I was not powerless. And now, must I hid 
you be careful and sparing of your poor ru^ 
light, or, saddest of all, give up my little 
bounty because I can afford it no longer I " 

These were not cheerful thoughts, and Dora 
felt depressed as she sat on the edge of her 
bed, and looked at the story of the patient 
Griselidis on' the faded curtains. 

" She wotked for her Rving, to be sure," 
thought Dora, as she examined the prim figure 
standing with its spindle and distaff by the 
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cottage door, ^}mt did she ever know the 
cruel doubt and fear which are upon me now f 
She had always wool to spin, I suppose, that 
patient Griselidis. Was there a time when 
she thought of sitting empty-handed, with 
nothing to do, and therefore nothing to earn ? 
God help us ! If those shares are really lost, 
are*we three to be dependent on my drawings, 
and on Monsieur Merand? John will do 
somethmg for his mother, poor fellow ! — ^but 
what can he do? Oh! how weak and un- 
grateful I was all this time, complaining that 
I led a dull life, forsooth, and not appreciating 
the inestimable blessing of security and inde- 
pendence, mean and bumble though both 
were! I fear no labor, no drudgery; but 
what if these should fail me, and with them 
honest livelihood I If I had been sinking at 
sea, or shut in by flames from all help, that 
Doctor Richard could scarcely have looked 
more compassionate than he did. He seemed 
struck with pity. I dare say my face told him 
it was ruin.! ruin! — cruel ruin! — ^irrevocable 
ruin ! God help me I what shall we do ? '' 

Once more a sort of despair filled her heart, 
but it soon passed away. Hope and a natu- 
rally brave spirit chased the cowardly feeling, 
and bade it b^one. 

" I will be braye— I will be strong I '' thought 
Dora, proudly, ** and, with God's help, we shall 
haye the needfuL'' 

She went to bed and slept— ^lept soundly, 
even. But Mrs. Gourtenay's slumbers were 
agitated and broken, and Mrs. Luan's eyes did 
not close once through the whole of that long 
night. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The two elder ladies were anxiously waiting 
for post-time. Dora was calm. She needed 
no confirmation to her knowledge of the 
worst. " We must bear it," she thought, re- 



ducing into practice the lessons of Eplctetofl. 
"The rest matters little." 

That " rest," which she thus dismissed, was 
much to the two elder women. They denied 
its existence, yet waited for its coming with 
fear and trembling. What if those Redmore 
Mines should indeed prove as treacherous as 
Dora's four hundred a year ! We all know 
that sorrows come not singly. These dark 
sisters are in a league against man, and when 
one has done with him, she calls another to 
fill heryacant place by the stricken hearth. 
Well may people in trouble be gloomy. They 
know that, though one misfortune is gone, the 
other is surely coming. But it is hard to feel 
a butt for Fate, so against that knowledge 
Mrs. Courtenay and Mrs. Luan both rebelled. 

"I am fhre the postman has gone by," 
triumphantly said Mrs. Courtenay. 

She had been looking out of the window for 
the postman during the last hour. She now- 
looked again, and to her dismay saw him 
turning the comer of the street. At once she 
drew in her frightened face, and sat down, 
pale and expectant Mrs. Luan looked scared, 
and turned rather yellow. -Dora put down 
her sewing, and waited patiently. A ring was 
heard at the door be(yw. 

"^ is the baker," murmured Mrs. Cour- 
tenay. ^ 

A step came up the stairs — a discreet tap at 
their door followed. 

" Come in," faintly said Mrs. Courtenay. 

The door opened, and Madame Bertrand 
entered the room, with a blue foolscap letter, 
an English letter, in her hand. She came in , 
smiling and nodding. English letters were 
always welcome to her lodgers. 

" Here it is," she said, still nodding. " * How 
pleased the ladies will be,' I said to the post- 
man; ^ they have not had one for such a time.' 
*Well, then,' he replied, * they will not mind 
paying the extra postage; it is written on 
thick paper, and overweight, jirou see.' So I 
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paid him the twenty-four sous/* continued 
Madame Bertrand. 

Dora put her hand in her pocket, paid the 
money, and took the letter. Madame Bertrand 
withdrew, unconscious of the desolation she 
had left behind her. 

" Read it, Dora — ^I cannot," said poor Mrs. 
CJourtenay. 

Dora obeyed and read. They heard her in 
death-like silence. Their little all was gone, 
t^eir little hoard had been swallowed in the 
great wreck ; they were left, two white-haired 
helpless women, dependent on a girl. Dora's 
tears flowed at the sight of their silent grief. 

" Dear mamma, dear aunt," she said, look- 
ing from one to the other, " I am young, and 
I can work. It is Providence that sent me to 
Monsieur Merand's shop. And Flike draw- 
ing — I did it for pleasure as much as for 
money ; if he will but continue and take my 
sl^etches, we can Uve on my earnings. Be- 
sides, can I not teach English or music, or do 
a hundred things? As to that, can I not 
sew ? " 

But age has not the elasticity of youth. 
Ruin was before Mrs. Oourtenay and her 
sister-in-law, and they could see nothing else. 
Dora's voice fell on thejg ear without a note 
of hope or comfort in it. It somided idle, far 
away and dull, and left the bitter truth in all 
its bitterness. In vain she tried to console 
them — she failed, and each rejected her well- 
meant efforts after her own fashion. Mrs. 
Luan by a silent, moody motion of her hand, 
and heavy, averted looks ; Mrs. Oourtenay by 
pitiful lamentations, ending in sobs and tears. 

There is something very grievous in the de- 
spair of age. Ohildhood and youth have their 
passionate griefs, but we know that the Siren 
Hope keeps many a sweet lure in store for 
either. The old she deserts without pity ; let 
them suffer, their troubles at the best will be 
brief, and there is a cure for all sorrows be- 
neath the green sod. Rest is there, and 



sUence, and with both a balm to every earthly 
grief; is it worth while for that bright, fair- 
haired Hope to take thought of them? To 
Dora she was prodigal of promises in this sad 
hour. A national ^llery would scarcely have 
h«ld all the drawing she held up to her view. 
Bags full of silver five-franc pieces, rouleaux 
of gold, blue bank-notes, this gay young god- 
dess held in either of her white hands. Dora's 
courage was but the fast belief in future good 
rising out of this present woe. Of work and 
money she felt sure ; but she vainly tried to 
impart her certainty to her mother. 

"No, no," despondently said Mrs. Oourte- 
nay ; " I dare say Monsieur Merand will be like 
the Redmore Mines, and we shall all starve ! — 
all starve 1 " she added, rocking herself to and 
fro in her chair. 

Dora thought at first that as her mother's 
grief was loud, it would be soon over — ^sooner, 
perhaps, than that of Mrs. Luan, who sat silent 
and moody, like a yellow statue of despair ; 
but it was not so. Mrs. Luan rallied a little, 
and grew less torpid as the day passed ; whilst 
Mrs. Oourtenay became more and more ex- 
citable. She had borne, with great resigna- 
tion, with a sort of cheerfulness, indeed, the 
loss of Dora's four hundred a year, but noth- 
ing a year threw her into»a sort of distraction 
over which Dora found that she was power- 
less. Mrs. Oourtenay cried the whole day, re- 
fused to eat, and when she at length went to 
bed, it was not to sleep, but to fret and moan. 
Dora became uneasy, and that uneasiness rose 
to alarm when, on entering her mother's room 
to see if she was sleeping, she found Mrs. 
Oourtenay sitting up in her bed, talking aloud 
and at random. * 

It had not seemed to Dora before this that 
grief in one of her mother's excitable tempera- 
ment might be dangerous. But now the con- 
viction that it could be so rushed to her mind 
with terrible force, and conquered her equa- 
nimity. 
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• *< Aunt 1 " .Bhe cried, going back to Mrs. 
Inan in their. little sitting-room, "stay with 
mamma ; I muat go for a doctor." 
. She hastily put on her honnet and ran down- 
stairs to Madame Bertrand* ghe found her in 
her chair snoring comfortably, whilst theL.gray 
Angola cat, gathered up. in a demure attitude 
cm the table by her mistress, was purring in 
unison. The lamp burned unused, for though 
Vadame Bertrand*s «pectacles were on bar 
nose, and a half-mended stocking was on her 
left hand, the good lady was, aa we said, fast 
aisleep. It was but a little Dutch picture of 
domestic eomfort; yet that homely wonuin in 
the homely room, with the brown old furniture 
and ihe ancient clock ticking behind the door, 
gave Poca a brief, sharp pang. Oh ! to be so 
once more, with health and h\UQcible comfort, 
qnd the sweetest of human blessmgs, a bless- 
ing, indeed, which is more of Heaven than of 
earth— dear, happy peace I 
, Madame Bertrand was not very fast asleep-> 
only dosing, as- she said when on awakening 
she saw Bora standing before her; and she 
good-hmnoredly asked to know her young 
lodger's pleasure. 

**My mother is ill,*' replied Bora, *<and I 
want a doctor." 
. Madame Bertraud alared. 

(< JU ! >* she exckomed, amaied. **Th«n we 
mnst have tha English doctoi^Dr. J^Uchaid." 

BiNca could not help giving a little start She 
did not want Doctor Richard ; she hera^could 
not have said why. 

^*Id he a good doctor? " she asked doobt^ 
iidly — ^*^ a very good one, I mean ? " 

"Ciood!" screamed Madame Bertrand; 
**wliy, did he not s«Te Madame Benard'a 
child thai was black in the iace ! And when 
poor MoBsieor Legiand had that brain ferer, 
did he not get him through — only is he within 
now ? He would be the greatest doctor in 
Booen if he w^re not always aobodly knows 
wbeie." 



■ " Then let us go for some one else," hur- 
riedly said Dora ; ** I must lose no tune." 

'* I shall go with you to Doctor Ridiard's," 
Madame Bertrand good-naturedly proposed;. 
** and if he is not within, we can only go to 
Doctor Merson — but I have no great fSuth in. 
Aim," she added, with an ominous shake of the 
h^ad. 

They went out together. The night was fine, 
but cool. The chill air did Dora good, and 
helped to calm her. 

*^ I dare say it is only a little natural excite- 
ment,*' she thought, already rallying from her 
fears ; " still, I shall be glad to have advice. 
I hope that Doctor Bichaid is a good doctor ? *' 

And she asked if he lived fiir away. 

«* This is the house," answered Madame Ber- 
trend, stopping before a low and very old man- 
sion. Dora knew that house well. It stood- 
next to that in which Nanette lived. She 
passed.it daily on her way to the Mos^ She 
knew that gray fafade, that low arched door, 
those grated windows on the gronndrfloor. 
Once she had seen the door open, and can^t 
a glimpse of a green court with mildewed waUs, 
an old shattored fountain, and a heap of sculp- 
tured rubbish; but Doctor Bichard, or indeed 
any one, she had j^ver seen about the 
place. 

" He is within," said Madame Bertrand ; she 
looked up at the fir8t4oor windows as she 
spoke — they were cortainleBS. Dora saw a 
light passmg £rom room to room, but she cool^ 
not see who carried it 

"Does Doctw Bidiard live here? " she in^ 
q^uired, as h«r companion rang the bdl, whi<£ 
gave a loud dismal peal in the empty rooms 
within. 

''Kot always; bnt, poor gentlonan! he 
qwnds an his money in buying dd things^ and 
he stows them away here,^im see." 

The fight vanished £roin~the windows above^ 
a st^ was heard coming down the staircase^ 
and prescsDtly the door opesed, and Dora saw 
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Doctor Richard with his hat on aUd a light in 
his han^ She saw him, bat he did not see 
her. He only saw Madame Bertrand, behind 
whom she stood, in the darkness of the street' 

" Well I " he said, with good-humored as- 
perity. "Who is ill? Who is dying now, 
just to vex me and keep me in Bouen to- 
night?" 

" No one is dying, I hope. Monsieur Kich- 
ard," replied Madame Bertrand, curtsying; 
^ but Mademoiselle's mamma is very poorly, 
so we came for you." 

Doctor Richard moved his ligl^ till it fell on 
Dora's face; his look showed that he recog- 
nized her, but he betrayed no other token of 
previous acquaintance. He exUnguished the 
candle, put it away on the last step of the 

staircase, then walked out, locking the door 

« 
betund him. It was plain he lived alone in 

that dreary old mansion. 

" How strange and sharp he looks," thought 
Dora, to whom that night aspect of Doctor 
Richard's dark face gave a very cUfferent im- 
pression from that which she had received in 
M<msieur Merand's shopl "I hope he is a 
good doctor. I fear he is a wilful one." 

At first Doctor Richard walked up the street 
before them. Then suddenly dackening his 
pace, he stayed by Dora's side, and began 
questisonng her. How l(»g had her mother 
bee^ wand what were the symptoms ? . 

^^ me got bad news this morning," replied 
. Dora; "news which agitated her, and she is 
slightly delirious now. It is this that frightens 
me." 

" There is probably no cause for alarm," ha 
composedly replied, "though there may be 
some for care." 

He spoke no more, and when they reached 
the house he followed her up-stairs to her 
mother's room, without uttering a word. 
. *< Mamma, I have brought Doctor Richard to 
see you," said Dora, g<»ng up to her mother. 

,"My dear, we cannot aiford doctors now," 



answered Mrs. Gourtenay, excitedly. "They 
are expensive, you know. Besides, that is not 
Doctor Richard." 

" Yes, it is I " iSe good-humoredly replied in 
English, and at the same time sitting down by 
her, and taking her hand to feel her pulse, " I 
am not merely Doctor Richard, but your close 
neighbor, don't you know that ? " 

The sick lady gave him a puzzled look, and 
then, with a wearied sigh, she let her upraised 
head sink back on her pillow. Doctor Richard 
looked at her very attentively ; he leaned back 
in his chur at the foot of the bed, and scanned 
her features with the dosest serutmy, seemhig 
in no hurry dther to speak or to move. Mrs. 
Luan stared at him amazed, whilst Dora 
watched him with breathless suspense; At 
length he rose and looked for his hat 

"Is there nothing to be done, bir ? " asked 
Dora. 

"Not yet," he replied, "but you may as 
well sit up with her. I shall call again in an 
hour or so, and then I shall know better how 
to act." 

Dora followed him out of the room. 

" There is no cause for alarm, sir, is there ? " 
she asked, detaining him at the head of the 
staircase. 

"Not that I know of; b«t, to teH you the 
truth, I do not know what is the matter with 
this lady, and I do not wish to prescribe until 
I have such knowledge. I shall caU round in 
an hour or so." 

" But my mother cannot be very ill 1 ** uiged 
Dora. " ^le was so well this morning." 

" I do not think she is very ill," he answered, 
quietly ; " but it is to feel sure of it that I 
shall oome again." 

He left her, and Dora, much relieved, re- 
turned to her mother's room. But the rdief 
wa^ only momentary. As she sat and listened 
to Mrs. Oourtenay's gentle wanderings, ahd 
looked at her flushed face, a subtle but'sicken*' 
ing fear crept to her heart. What if the blow 
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had been too severe ? What if the terror of 
poverty had irremediably shaken a mind of 
no great strength? For it was a cruel — a 
very cruel blow. She need only look at Mrs. 
Luan's dull, heavy face, at her vacant eyes, 
and hands idly clasped on her lap, and see 
how that blow had told on her. She tried to 
rouse her a little. 

" Do not look so, aunt," she said, going to 

her chair and bending over it, "take your 

patchwork and cheer up. Mamma will get 

well,, and John will help us, and I shall draw 

for Mons. Merand, and all will be right agam." 

"We shall give a party next week," here 

said Mrs. Courtenay, "and your aunt shall 

wear a yellow dress, Dora." • 

Mrs. Luan smiled grimly. 

" She thinks me foolish ! " she said, " does 

she? Eh?" 

She was evidently triumphing in her superior 
wisdom. Dora's eyes grew dim as she looked 
toward the bed. 

" Some people look wise and are silly," con- 
tinued Mrs. Luan, with a nod. " Oh I ,dear, 
how hot my head is ! " 

She took off her cap as she spoke, and flung 
it to the other end of the room. 

There was no comfort to receive there, no 
comfort, either, to administer. Dora returned 
to her mother's bedside. 

" It is a party, a beautiful party," resumed 
Mrs. Courtenay : " only where is Paul ? You 
must dance with Paul, Dora. Pity you are 
brother and sister — ^I should have liked you 
to marry Paul. So accomplished — such a gen- 
tleman!" 

"Do listen to her!" scornfully said Mrs. 
Luan, still seeming to triumph in her superi- 
ority. Then she gave a start, and added ab- 
ruptly, "That's the death-watch ! "* 
Dora felt almost angry. 
"That is Madame Bertrand's great clock 
ticking," she replied, warmly. " I wonder at 
you, aunt I " 



Mrs. Luan stared at her without replying. 
Then she rose, picked up her cap, p^t it on, 
after shaking it, and, to Dora's relief, went to 
her own room. She remained alone with her 
mother, looking at her, listening to her in 
troubled silence. The evening^the house, the 
street, all seemed pretematuraHy still, but Ma- 
dame Bertrand's clock was awfully distinct. 

" How cruel of aunt to say that ! " thought 
Dora ; " but, poor thing, she knows no better. 
Why do I listen to that foolish old clock ? It 
is a hundred years old, at least, and is in its 
dotage — ^why/ then, do I mind it ? " 

Why is superstition, latent in the human 
heart, ready to start forth at the first call of 
sorrow? Oh I what a relief it was when a 
ring was heard below, when the street-door 
opened, and Doctor Richard's step came up 
the staircase ! A relief yet Dora's heart beat 
so with sudden fear, that she could scarcely 
rise to receive him when he entered the room. 
Without speaking he went and took the chair 
she had left vacant. He sat down again, and 
he looked at Mrs. Courtenay with the closest 
attention. Dora stood at the head of the bed, 
looking at him with an intent gaze. Years 
afterward she could have drawn his face from 
memory as she saw it on this evening, so keen, 
so watchful was the look sbe bent upon him 
then. Doctor Richard was not very young, 
and he was not at all handsome. He was still 
in the prime and strength of life, but he was 
plain and dark. He had a broad, massive fore- 
head, strongly-marked eyebrows, and fine but 
very piercing eyes. Some sternness there was 
In the upper portion of his face, but a hand- 
some, genial mouth redeemed it from any- 
thing like coldness. With all this his was a 
perplexing countenance, perhaps, because it 
was one of many contrasts, and, therefore, not 
easily read. Intellect it expressed and power 
tempered by good-humor ; but with these at- 
tractive gifts there were others which qualified 
them; Doctor Richard looked like a man of 
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Btrong passions, and espedally Hke one with 
whom anger is both quick and vehement He 
might be, and probably he was, warm-hearted, 
but he was certainly very warm-tempered. 

Dora looked, not to observe all this, though 
many a time later she remembered and con- 
strued every oi^ of these signs, but to read 
in that dark, expressive face the fate of her 
sick mother. Doctor Richard remained long 
silent When he spoke at length, it was to say, 

" I am just as much puzzled as before." 

He spoke with a candor rare in medical 
men. They cannot afford it. * Their patients 
expect them to be endowed with Godlike in- 
fallibility, and woe be to them if by word or 
look they disappoint the preposterous expec- 
tation I But Doctor Richard did not seem to 
care much for the reputation of his profes- 
sional skill. For without giving Dora time to 
reply, he continued, " I cannot tell yet. Will 
you let me sit an hour here and wait ? " 

"Certainly; but it is robbing you of a 
night's sleep, sir." 

" Not it. I can read, you know," , 

He took a book out of his pocket as he 
spoke, and was soon intent upon its contents. 
The door of' the inner room opened ere long, 
and Mrs. Luan came forth ; but Doctor Richard 
only turned a page without looking round. 
Mrs. Luan sat down not far from him, and 
still Doctor Richard was, or seemed to be, un- 
conscious of her presence. Thus all three sat 
in painful silence, whilst Mrs. Courtenay ut- 
tered some flighty remark every now and 
then. 

"Dora," she once exclaimed, eagerly, "is 
everything safe ? " 

" Yes, mamma, quite safe." 

"I mean the money. Because, you see, 
Mr. Brown is in the room." 

She looked significantly at Doctor Richard, 
who raised his eyes, gave a little start of sur- 
prise, and \sven colored slightly. Dora blushed 
and explained hastily : 



" Mr. Brown was our banker, and we unfor- 
tunately lost some money through hun," she 
said; "so—" 

"Krs. Courtenay connects me with him," 
said Doctor Richard, without letting her go on; 
" pray do not apologize." 

" Mr. Brown was a rogue 1 " remarked Mrs. 
Luan, staring at Doctor Richard, who returned 
the look with interest 

Dora, much perplexed and confused, said 
nothing. Doctor Richard preserved the great- 
est composure, and resumed his reading. A 
book lay on the table — Dora took it up. It 
was " Epictetus." Never, alas t had her mind 
felt less inclined to receive the stoic's teaching 
than it felt then. How hard, how cold, how 
heartless it all seemed ! She compelled her- 
self to read, indeed, but half the time she found 
no meaning in the words before her. Ever and 
anon her eyes wandered from the page to Doc- 
tor Richard, and every time they did so, they 
found, on their way, the face of Mrs. Luan, 
sitting in the gloomy part of the room, and 
staring at the stranger with that fixed stare 
which one sometimes sees in animals when a ' 
guest toward whom they feel but half friendly 
is present That look, of which Doctor Rich- 
ard was, or chose to seem, unconscious, added 
to Dora's nervousness. She could read no 
more — ^her anxiety was too great; and still 
time passed, and still Doctor Richard read on, 
and showed no inclination to go. 

Suddenly a church clock struck the hour — 
two of the morning ; then a few minutes later 
another clock took up the tale, and another 
again — ^for a whole quarter of an hour it was 
two. Dora sat no longer reading, but, with 
her cheek resting on the palm of her hand, and 
her elbow on the table. " Will he never go ? 
— ^will he never speak ? " she thought ; and she 
looked toward him almost entreatingly. 

This time Doctor Richard saw her. He had 
half closed his book on his knee, and bending 
a little forward, he was looking^ at her keenly 
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4iad intently. If she had been a pieture 6t a 
«tatne, his gaze cottld not have been a more 
fixed one than it was. 

"How is Bh&?— What is it?" whispered 
Bora/ rising, and going up to him, for such a 
look, she thought, could have but one mean- 
ing. 

Mrs. Conrtenay had fallen into a gentle 
sleep. Dora's expressive ey«8 asked : " Is this 
good?" And Doctor Richtrd nodded and 
smiled, put his book in his pocket, and rose to 
go. He was silent, and Dora, taking the hint, 
let him out without speaking. 

" Well, sir ? " fehe said eagerly, as soon as 
the door was closed upon them, and they stood 
onthe-landii^. 

.• "Well," he replied, "I know all about it 
now, and Mrs. Courtenay sleeps without an 
opiate, which I did not dare to ^ve her. I 
believe she wfll be well in a few days ^ but if, 
as I fear, mental uneasiness be at the root of 
her disease, pray do Hi yoa can to compose 
her." 

Poor Dora! this threw her back on her al- 
most forgotten trouble. Doctor Richard saw 
her eyes grow dim, and lier lips quiver. But 
he could do or say nothfaig, and h'e merely bade 
her a good-night 

**€k>od-night, sir," said Dora, following him 
down ; " I thank you much, very much — will 
you come again ? " 

He seemed surprised at the suggestion. 

" Of course I shall," he said — " there, do not 
come down any further— I can let myself out ; 
the "night air i& keen." 

But Dora would follow him to the street 
door, and even hold the light for him down 
the street. He walked away a few stepe, then 
came back. 

" You need not sit up with Mrs. Courtenay," 
he said. " I feel quite sure of her now. Good- 
night." 

He held out his hand. Dora gave him hers, 
and thanked bhn agidn. He pressed her hand. 



and that with so cordial, so friendly a grasp, 
that as he walked away and Dora closed the 
door-lipon him, she thought, with some emo- 
tion, *'I am sure Doctor Richard is a friend." 
And 80 he was — & fast, true friend to her. 
Such a friend as tife grants to few. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

When Dora softly entered her mother's 
room the next morning, she found Mrs. Oour^ 
tenay still sleeping. Her head lay on her pil- 
low, her hands were clasped, and in the sub- 
dued light, which stole in horizontal rays 
through the closed shutters, she looked so 
calm, so peaceful, that Dora's last apprehen- 
sions vanished as by enchantment. Her face 
was radiant when she went forth into the lit- 
tle sitting-room, and there found Madame Ber- 
trand, who brought the intimation that Mon- 
sieur Merand was below. 

"Ask him to come up," whispered Bora, 
" but tell him my mother has been ill and that 
we must speak low." 

Presently Monsieur Merand came up on 
tip-toe, and with many whispered apologies for 
troubling madeioQoiselle, he told his errand. 

In her distress at the unexpected catas- 
trophe of the Redmore Jlines, Dora had left 
her portfolio behind her. This Monsieur Me- 
rand now brought back, but not without hav- 
ing, as he confessed, first insjpected its con- 
tents. His own drawing he had found, also 
Dora's copy of Keyser's music-lesson, and 
conceiTiing this he now ventured to speak. 
With an air of diffident yet mjured candor, he 
asked to know if Dora had been working for 
any other dealer. Her freedom to do so Mon- 
sieur Merand never questioned, but then tie 
could assure her that she would find him as 
liberal as any other member of the trade. 

"Now, with regard to that drawing of 
Keyser's," he added, in his most insinuating 
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tone, ** I should like it vnnAi if it wera not 
secured." 

"It is not," honestly, replied Dora, and in 
the fulness of her heart she was going to add 
that Monsieur Merand was welcome to it, when 
the door opened and Doctor Richard entered 
the room. Dora forgot the dealer and the 
drawing in a moment. 

" Mamma is sleeping," she said, eagerly — 
" is that a good sign, Doctor Richard ? " 

" A very good sign," he answered, smiling. 

" I believe, however, she will soon waken." 

" Then I shall wait till she eioes." 

He took a chair, and put down his hat He 
evidently did not think that Dora's business 
with Monsieur Merand could be of a private 
nature. The portfolio lay open on the table, 
the drawing was displayed to Doctor Richard's 
view, and he unceremoniously bent forward to 
see it t)etter. 

" What a fine drawing ! " he excljumed — ^* is 
that yours. Miss Courtenay ? " 

" It is," she replied, blushing a little, " and 
Monsieur Merand wants to purdiase it from 
me." 

But either Doctor Richard's entrance, or his 
praise of Dora's performance^ had changed 
Monsieur Merand's mood, for he looked super- 
ciliously at the drawing, put forth bis nether 
lip, and said, curtly: 

" Yes, I want a drawing that »ze ; but this 
is not one of your best ^orts, mademoi- 
selle?" 

Dora changed color. Was Monsieur Me- 
rand going to turn critical in the hour when 
she most needed his admiration f 

" Nonsense, Monsieur Merand ! " put in Doc- 
tor Richard—" that is a first-rate drawing." 

"Not in my opinion,'* dryly said Monsieur 
li(erand, tlyusting his hands into his pockets, 
and looking rather defiantly at his customer. 

"I cannot do better," said Dora, with a 
wistful look. 

Monsieur Merand looked at the drawing 



again, and grumbled something about* being, in 
a hurry, and not being able to heVp himself. 
Dora felt mortified, but necessity is a hard 
mistress, and thiB was not the time to Vevolt 
against Monsieur Merand's criticism, however 
harsh and unpleasant it might be. 

"And what do you expect for this?" he 
asked, after a while. 

Dora hesitated. 

" Say two hiifpdred franes,'* suggested Mon- 
sieur Merand, cavalierly. 
, Before Dora could answer, Doctor Richard 
interfered. 

" I. suppose you mean four hundred," he 
said, very coolly. 

"Doctor Richard," hotly answered Monsieur 
Merand, " do I meddle in your business f—do 
I go and prescribe for your patients ? " 

"My dear sir, would my patients follow 
your prescriptions ? " was the amused reply. 

"Well, then, I decKno to submit to your 
interference, Doctor KohardI I will give 
mademoiselle two hundred francs — that and 
no more." 

" And I will engage, by sending that draw- 
ing to a house I know in London, to get her, 
if not four hundred francs for it, at least three 
hundred and fifty." 

Doctor Richard spoke confidently ; Monflieor 
Merand looked blank. 

" I cannot help myself," he said at length, 
and speaking very sullenly. "I will give 
mademoiselle the three hundred and fifty 
francs. I do not gain, a franc by the transac- 
tion — ^not one," he added, with an injured 
look. 

Doctor Richard chuckled, and seemed exces- 
sively amused. 

i' I declare it is better than a play to hear 
you I" Jie said, good-humoredly. "Only to 
think of your wanting to pass off these tricks 
upon me, Monsieur Merand ! " 

Monsieur Merand looked as if he did not 
know whether to be entertained or angry at 
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the cool tone in which his customer addressed 
him. He,took the wisest course, however, and, 
not deignitig to answer him, he turned to 
Dora, tQ-whom he said, very civilly — " When 
may 1 have the drawing, mademoiselle ? " 

" I should like to give it a few last touches ; 
and if my mother is so far well that I can 
leave her, I shall work at it to-day. Monsieur 
Merand." 

" Then I hope she will be well," he said, 
a little crossly. " Good-morning ; " and with 
the look of a conquered m&n, he left the 
room. 

Dora turned toward Doctor Richard. Her 
beaming face expressed her thanks before they 
were spoken. He gave her no time to utter a 
word. 

" Do not," he said, quickly. " You would 
not have had me stand by and see you robbed? 
Why, your drawing is worth more than the 
sum I have stated." 

" I cannot understand' it," replied Dora, 
looking perplexed ; " I never knew I was so 
clever ; but however that may be, I do cor- 
dially thank you. Money is invaluable to me 
just now. Doctor Richard." 

He nodded gravely, as much as to say, 
" Ah I yes, I know — ^the Redmore Mines ; " 
and as he heard Mrs. Courtenay talking to 
Mrs. Luan within, he asked if he could not 
see her. Dora went in before him, then came 
back and signed him to follow her. 

Mrs. Courtenay was sitting up in her bed. 
She looked calm and collected; and, indeed, 
was so far recovered, that Doctor Richard's 
presence startled and surprised her. At 
once she looked to her daughter for explana- 
tion. 

"You have been quite unwell, mamma," 
said Dora, smiling, " and Doctor Richard, who 
is our neighbor, called in to see you. And 
what do you think, mamma. Monsieur Merand 
came a quarter of an hour ago to ask me for a 
drawing from one of the pictures in the Gal- 



lery. And he is in a desperate hurry for it. 
So do make haste and get well." 

** And the Redmore l^Jnes," said Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, plaintively; "I did not dream that, did 
I, Dora?" 

" No, indeed, you did not. But the Red- 
more Mines are here now," she added, gayly, 
showmg her little right hand. "You must 
know, mamma, that I am quite clever. Doc- 
tor Richard has been looking at my last draw- 
ing whilst you slept, and he thinks that Mon- 
sieur Merand scarcely pays me enough. He 
advises me to raise my terms, and," continued 
Dora, suddenly droppmg the present for the 
past tense,*" I have dpne it ; for he spoke op- 
posite Monsieur Meiand himself, who could 
not deny it, and gave me nearly a hundred • 
per cent, more at once. So what do you think 
of all that?" 

Mrs. Courteifty, scarcely able to think at 
all, looked both confused and happy. She also 
looked grateful, and her mild blue eyes were 
raised to Doctor Richard's face, with an ex- 
pression he could not mistake. He smiled 
kindly, and sitting down by her bedside, en- 
tered into conversation with her. He attacked 
the Redmore Mines at once, and put the mat- 
ter in a cheerful and airy point of view, which 
happened to be particularly suited to Mrs. 
Courtenay's turn of mind. 

" Such catastrophes," said Doctor Richard, 
" are like the railway accidents and steamboat 
collisions, the only variety of modem life. The 
ups and downs formerly were of another na- 
ture. Beautiful ladies were not safe for a 
moment, especially when they were wealthy, 
but were the lawful prey of the king, his fa- 
vorites, and his powerful subjects. As to 
men, the strong hand was the right sort of 
hand then. Themis had not «ierely her 
eyes bandaged, but fast closed in sleep. Every 
man had to be his. own policeman, and, as a 
natural consequence, his own judge and jury. 
This variety of occupations must, to say the 
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least of it, have made a gentleman irritable, 
and accounts for many little peculiaiities of 
those days which would otherwise be inexpli- 
cable to our modem ideas. And now, you see, 
all that is done, for lovers do not kidnap heir- 
esses, but companies wheedle them out of 
their gold. Robin Hood or Claude Duval 
neither put bishops to ransom, nor dance min- 
uets with fine ladies on the highway ; but for 
all that, money flies out of our pockets by a* 
magical process called high interest. Sad, 
very sad, Mrs. Courtenay, only, you know, we 
are not bom with pockets." 

"Dear me, to be sure not I" cried Mrs. 
Courtenay, much stmck with the fact, which 
had never occurred to her before ; " that is a 
very original remark. Doctor Richard." 

" It is none of mine," he answered, smiling ; 
" but it is full of philosophy. So let us bear 
with this catastrophe, which w^icannot mend, 
and let us bless our stars that it is not the 
destruction of life or limb, as it might be if it 
occurred through a railway or a steamer. Loss 
of money is, after all, the least of the three 
modem evils." 

**I think so," said Mrs. Courtenay, brighten- 
ing. " I have always had a horror of bdng 
drowned or disfigured, and I would much 
rather lose my shares of the Redmore Mines 
than eveii my left eye." 

She looked quite gay and cheerM again, 
and in this mood Doctor Richard left her, 
promising to call again in the evening. 

Mrs. Courtenay was charmed with her med- 
ical attendant. *' How kind he seems 1 " she 
said. 

<< Seems I" repeated Dora, with emotion; 
" iSy mamma. Twice he came to you yester- 
day evening, and he sat u^ here till past two 
rather than prescribe an opiate, which, it 
seems, might have injured you. And think 
how kind it was of him to interfere with Mon- 
sieur Merand on my behalf. Monsieur Me- 
rand looked so angry I I am sorry to lose my 



good opinion of him, but I am afiraid he hm 
almost cheated me. How kind^ though, of 
Doctor Richard not to mind exposii^ium 1 " 

"Yes, very kind," murmured Mr*r Cour- 
tenay. " And when are you to get the rntney, 
Dora?" 

"To-day, if I can finish my drawing,** 
eagerly replied her daughter. " Indeed, I had 
better go at once," she added, rising; "Mon- 
sieur Merand is in a hurry for it, and I am in 
a hurry for Monsieur Merand's five-firanc 
pieces." 

" Yes, I wish you had the money," nther 
querulously said Mrs. Courtenay. 

Dora saw she could trust her mother to Mis. 
Luau's care, and that it would be better for 
her to go and calm the poor lady's mind by 
the prospect of gain, the only prospect which 
then seemed to have any charm in it for Mrs. 
Courtenay. So with a cheerfulness half real, 
half put on — alas I how many things are so 
put on by brave hearts, heroism, patience, and 
the rest — ^Dora took her portfolio and went 
forth. On her way she thought, " Since I am 
sellmg the drawing, I no longer want the 
frame ; and since it is not ready, had I not 
better go and tell that poor Dubois not to 
make it ? Poor fellow t I hope he will not be 
too much disappointed ! " 

Dora found the door of the Duboises i\jar, 
and she pushed it open hesitatingly; but she 
was not prepared for the sight that met her 
view. Her frame, bright as gilding could 
make it, stood before her, held by Monsieur 
Dubois, whose hand had got miraculously well 
during the night, and no less a person than 
Doctor Richard stood with his back to her. 
He turned round, and seemed surprised to see 
her, whilst consternation iH[)peared on Madame 
Dubois's face, and Monsieur Dubois turned pale 
as a ghost. 

"Doctor Richard," said Dora, reddening, 
" was that man's hand unwell ?" 

" Unwell ! no. Has he been imposing on 
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jou, Miss Courtenay ? I suppose he was oat 
of woTk--« child ill, eh ? *' 

**Tes," replied Dora, **that is it. Was it 
Bottrae?" 

Doctor Richard lauded heartilj, and seemed 
mach amused. 

''The old story!'' he said. ''Jiy dear 
young lady," he added, "why did you not 
look at the man's low, mean face, and read 
him ? His story is this. I have kept him in 
work for the last six weeks, and daring that 
time neither he, nor his wife, nor his children, 
nor even the white hen, has had a moment's 
ailment!" 

Dora was mortified. She had been cheated 
and deceived, and Doctor Richard only laoghed 
at her simplicity. 

'' He is a low vagabond," resumed Doctor 
Richard, still speaking English, but shaking 
his forefinger good«humoredly at the culprit, 
who looked extremdy uneasy, "but clever, 
IGss 'Courtenay, a self-taught genius; and 
though it is abominable that he should thus 
impose upon you, I cannot afford to be -angry 
with him. Look at that frame I have just 
bought. There is fancy and invention for you I 
Look at that foliage I" 

"Excuse me. Doctor Richard/' said Dora, 
gently touching his arm, and looking both 
amused and puzzled, " but this frame was 
made for me." 

" Have they sold you my frame f " 

" Dr. Richard, I ordered it" 

" So did I, Miss Courtenay." 

They exchanged looks— then Doctor Richard 
burst out laugbmg. • 

" The vagabond ! — ^the low vagabond ! " he 
said again. " He wanted, perhaps, to sell the 
same frame twice over. Kow, Miss Cour- 
tenay, take my advice, do not let yourself be 
so easily imposed upon. But what a pity the 
rascal should be so clever I Look at that de- 
sign, how correct and how graceful, and those 
I have at home are better still I must for- 



give him. Miss Courtenay, for the sake of that 
leaf!" 

Dora blushed and laughed. 

"But, Doctor Ridiard," she stammered, 
" the design is not his-^-'tis mine, I drew it" 

" You drew it. Miss Courtenay ! " 

" Yes. I wanted it for my drawing, and I 
drew several designs, but he told me this was 
the best— and so—" 

She did not proceed. Doctor Richard was 
an altered man. The veins in his forehead 
were thick and swollen, and his full brown 
eyes burned with resentment so blighting that 
it almost fHghtened her. The amusement 
with which he had heard Dora tell of the im- 
position practised upon her vanished when he 
thus learned the fraud attempted on himseH 

" And so they were your drawings ? " he 
cried at length, speaking angrily and fast, and 
evidently in a great rage. " Your drawings, 
which the rascal passed upon me for bis ; and 
I, a gull as I ever am, believed him ! " 

His look, as it fell on the convicted gilder, 
expressed the most vehement indignation. 
Evidently Doctor Richard found nothing hu 
morous or entertaining in being made a dupe 
of: 

" Is not this abhorrent and shameful ? " he 
proceeded, addressing the ^der m French, 
which he spoke forcibly and well. *'You 
might have Spared yourself this disgrace, and 
been none the poorer. Kay, the truth should 
have brought you in more than that base 
lie." 

Monsieur Dubois murmured some unintelli- 
gible reply, but already Dr. Richard's anger 
had melted into scorn. His brow grew smooth 
again, his brown eyes resumed their serenity, 
and he burst into a hearty laugh at his own 
expense. 

" To think d my addressing that low-minded 
wretch as if he knew the beauty of truth ! " he 
said, turning to Dora. " Whereas she never 
left her well, so £Eur as he is concerned. But 
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flow are we to deal with this rascal, MIsS Cotir- 
tenay? Who keeps the frame? I ordered 
it, but then jou gave the design, so that if 
you want it—" 

"I do not," replied Dora, coloring a little. 

" Then I shall keep it," he said, readily. "I 
shall call again and settle with you, sir," he 
added, giving Monsieur Dubois a significant 
look'; " for I can see in your face. Miss Cour- 
teriA;^," he continued, looking at her with a 
smile, hs they both left the place, **tbat I 
must not be too hard on this guilty couple in 
your presence. Tou looked quite startled a 
wbile^ago." 

"You looked Tery angry, Doctor Rich- 
ard." 

" Did I ? Well, Saint Augustine says that 
each man bears within himself Adam, Eve, 
and the serpent, and I confess I find it so. 
Often that weak Adam, and frail Eve, and 
tempting serpent are busy with me. So lest 
Adam should prevail against me, I now leave 
that sneaking impostor and his wife. I have 
no doubt they are quarrelling now, with the 
boy looking on, and the white hen cackling. 
Let them ! Confess that you thhik toe a fool ! " 
he abruptly added, stepping on the staircase 
to look hard at Dora. 

** Tou forget that I, too, was deceived," re- 
plied Dora, smiling. 

" In matters of which you could have little 
or no knowledge. But if I had looked at the 
man's head, I might have known he could not 
be the author of that beautiful drawing. . Yet 
it was that which blinded me. I saw it, and 
forgot the man. So there is ever something 
to account for my mistakes ; for it is a hu- 
miliating confession, though a true one, to say 
that it is my lot to be deceived. There is some- 
thing inexpressively persuasive and convin- 
cing to me in an assertion. A child^s falsehood 
has often prevailed over me, and yet. Miss 
Courtenay, I am not an idiot, I assure you." 



He spoke with a gravity which nearly dis- 
concerted Dora. 
" I can see you are mach hiclhicd to laugh," 

he resumed; "but you are all wrong. It fa 

« 
idiotic to be so easily deceived, and yet I am 

no idiot — I maintain it in the face of what has 
just occurred. Do not protest ; but just allow 
me to follow out my argument. Tou haVe 
read Don Quixote, I have no doubt; weSl 
then, has it not struck you that' this unfor* 
tunate gentleman commits but one error, only 
it is the first ; in all else he is shrewd, clever, 
sensible, well-informed. This is my case. 
Ninety-nine things I see clearly ; but the hun- 
dredth which escapes me is just the keystone 
of the edifice. If that Dubois had assured me 
that he was benevolent, humane, a kmd hus- 
band, a fiiithful friend, I should have been 
amused at his attempting to practise on my 
credulity ; but he said I am an untaught ge- 
nius, and I became his victim I " 

Doctor Richard spoke very composedly of 
his deficiencies, as composedly, indeed, as if 
they concerned him not. Dora, though she 
heard him m silence, drew her own condu- 
sions. Though his brown eyes were piercing 
enough, eyes that could see far and deep, they 
were more penetrating than shrewd. The 
glamour of imagination could baffle the keen- 
ness of that vision, and Doctor Richard be- 
longed to the class of men who are to be the 
victims of their inferiors. He knew it, but 
the knowledge availed him not. 

" His very gifts betray him," thought Dora, 
" and have kept him back in the race of life. 
Poor fellow," she continued, in her mental 
soliloquy, as he left her, and walked away 
briskly, "I am afraid he spends his money 
very foolishly. What could he want with all 
those frames, now ? " 

Dora shook her head at Dr. Richard's im- 
prudence, and was still censuring him when 
she entered the Gallery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

were some last todches to be be- 
stowed on the music-lesson, and Dora lingered 
over her task. * For suppose Monsieur Merand 
should again find fault with this drawing, and 
utter those severe remarks which, in Dora^s 
present position, it would be so hard to hear ? 
Whilst she was thus engaged in the picture- 
gallery, she heard a step behmd the chair, 
and looking round in some surprise at the un- 
wonted interruption, she saw Doctor Bichard. 

*<WU1 you allow me to make one or two 
suggestions to you, Miss Gourtenay ? " he said, 
in. his easy way. 

Dora assented with a little flush of emotion, 
which Doctor Richard did not seem to per- 
ceive. He proceeded with his suggestions, as 
he called them ; and keen, subtle suggestions 
they were, hnplying no small amount of theo- 
. retical and practical skill. 

" He talks more like a punter than like a 
doctor/' thought Dora, "and, indeed, more 
like a professor than like either." 

"You draw, Doctor Richard?" she could 
not help saying. 

^^Tes, I do all my own illustrations," he 
.carelessly replied. 

" He is a writer upon art," thought Dora. 

But memory, though questioned, remained 
mute, and had nothing to tell about Doctor 
Richard's name. 

"You did well to take this pretty little 
music-lesson," he resumed — ^^^here, at least, 
ima^nation is free. I am not an inquisitive 
man, not in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
myndghbor's business troubles me not^ but I 
confess to you that a littie picture by one of 
the minor Dutch painters once gave me many 
a pleasant hour. The burgher father, the 
matronly mother, and the daughter fair and 
blooming, were all primly seated before me. 
The room was large, nth&e dark, perhaps, 
with plenty of plate, and two blue china vases 



on an oaken sort of dresser. It was all so 
minutely painted, that the Eastern pattern of 
the carpet, the flowering of the brocade in 
the mother's dress, the fine lace cape of the 
daughter, were recognizable, and could have 
been identified. The picture was about two 
hundred years old. Two hundred years, and 
their vicissitudes, batties, and generations had 
passed since that calm home had been some- 
where in one of the old Dutch cities. I would 
have given anything to have had the power 
of going back for a while to those large oaken 
rooms, with their substantial fumitme — ^to 
have conversed with these people, or, if that 
were too ambitious a desire, considering that 
I do not know Dutch, to have seen them in 
their daily life, and household occupations. 
Surely there must have been some chamber 
up-stairs in which that merchant kept his 
money-bags, or reckoned his tulip-bulbs? 
Surely, too, that good dame must have had 
her empire in wide store-rooms, with jars of 
pickles and preserves. As for the young lady, 
I could imagine her bower with birds, and an 
embroidery-frame, and a looking-glass in the 
window. I could imagine all that, but as in a 
dream ; for, after all, this supposed merchant 
may have been some hard reader, a disciple 
of Grotius, who stored books, and not gold, 
and who scorned tulips. His wife, in her 
way, may have set her mind above mere 
household comforts, and been a stern Chris- 
tian, and between these two the poor young 
damsel probably led a dull Kfc. I doubt if 
she had birds. Their singing would have dis- 
turbed her papa's studies, and her severe 
mamma held embroidery a profane loss of 
time, and condemned her to knitting and her 
Bible. So, you see, here are two totally dif- 
ferent versions of the same story ; and having 
found that I could thus construct not two, but 
twenty, I turned the picture with its face to 
the wall, and forbade it to speak to me more." 
Did he speak in jest or in earnest ? Dora 
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could not tell, but stole a doubtful look at 
Doctor Bicbard, but he seemed unconscious 
of her surprise. He spoke with the compos- 
ure of one who is unaware of having said 
any thing unusual, and with the facility which 
comes from the habit of being listened to. 

"Is he a lecturer, an author, or both?'* 
thought Dora; **and yet there is something 
in him which belongs to none of these — some- 
thing of the man of the world, who makes 
himself at home everywhere and with every 
one." 

But if Doctor Richard had no suspicion of 
the conjectures in which Dora indulged con- 
cerning him, he saw very well that her pencil 
remained idle. 

" I must not prevent you from working," he 
said, smiling; and renewing his promise to 
call on Mrs. Courtenay in the evening, he left 
her. 

As he walked away, Dora's look followed 
him a little pensively. 

"Poor fellow!" she thought, contrasting 
his erect figure and easy carriage with his in- 
different apparel, " I fear he has been sadly 
tossed about by life. Medicine, art, author- 
ship have not done much for him I " 

But she admired him for all that. She ad- 
mired him as the independent and the clear- 
sighted always admire a vigorous and original 
mind, even though Fortune should not have 
favored it. 

Dora left before the closing of the Gallery ; 
and as she passed by the open library-door on 
her way down-stairs, she saw Doctor Richard 
reading within. A heavy folio lay open before 
him, and he was absorbed in its contents. 

" Doctor Richard has not got many patients," 
thought Dora ; " I wonder whether he reads 
on medicine or on art ? And to think of his 
spending so much money at Monsieur Me- 
rand's!" ./ 

To receive from and not to spend with that 
gentleman was now Dora's errand on her way 



home. She entered his shop with slight heis- 
tation ; but ifonsieur Merand was an altered 
man. The drawing was perfect, and he had 
but one regret — he must pay Mademoiselle in 
silver flve-franc pieces. But with herbri^t 
smile Dora tied up the welcome though cum- 
bersome coins in her pocket-handkerchief, and 
thus laden, went home. 

" Here is news from the Redmore Mmes," 
gayly said Dora, and opening her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, she scattered its contents on her 
mother's bed. 

Mrs. Courtenay's eyes glistened as she saw 
the silver shower. 

" It is not that I am so fond of money,'.' she 
apologetically said ; " but then one cannot do 
without it" 

Mrs. Luan was mute, but Dora saw the flush 
on her sallow cheek, and could read its mean- 
ing. Dora felt happy, and happiness is loqua- 
cious. She told them how she had worked at 
her drawing, how gracious Monsieur Merand 
h^d been, and in all she said the name of Doc- 
tor Richard invariably came back. Mrs. Cour^ 
tenay was too much pleased with her medical 
attendant to censure this frequent repetition 
of his name ; but when, even after dinner, Dora 
toolrup the theme, Mrs. Luan, who had been 
almost silent smce the preceding day's catas- 
trophe, now looked up, and sud sullenly — 

" I hate Doctor Richard I " 

"Aunt I" cried Dora amazed — ^too much 
amazed to be indignant. 

" I hate him ! " resumed Mrs. Luan ; " look 
at his clothes — shabby ; he is no good doctor, 
not he ! He is nothing— no one— nobody." 

She was almost excited now. Dora would 
have answered, and perha^ wltl) less respect 
and gentleness than she generally showed to 
Mrs. Luan — ^for her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes sparkled— if Doctor Richard himself 
had not at that precise moment been shown 
up by Madame Bertrand. 

" A good sign when the patient is lively," 
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he*«aid, going'to Mrs^ Courtenay's bed with ft 
pleasant smile; **butl do not «ean to giTe 
up my attendance yet. You are not quite 
well, my dear madam." 

" I do not feel quite well, doctor, but much 
better— oh ! so much better," she added with 
her little raising of the Toice. 

He sat down by her and felt her pulse. As 
Mrs. Conrtenay drew back her hand the mo- 
tion disturbed the counterpane, and the five- 
franc pieces which Dora had left and forgotten 
there, rolled on the floor with many a silver 
ring. Doctor Bichard gave a little start of 
surprise, and Dora blushed. 

*^ I put them there to show mamma that I 
0911 earn money," she said, trying to laugh it 
of^ **for, thanks to you, Doctor Richard, Mon- 
sieur Merand has been liberal." 

She began picking up the fallen coins, and 
Doctor Richard assisted her. When he handed 
her those which he had gathered he was smil- 
ing, and Dora could not help thmkiug how dif- 
ferent was the warm genial face she now looked 
at, from the dark wrathful countenance she had 
seen that momipg. That was all storm— this 
was all sunshine. 

*< I am sure he is good," thought Dora ; '* he 
looks as pleased as if that money were hi^ " 

'* Doctor Richard," she said aloud, " I met 
Madame Dubois. She begged h^ to be for- 
gLven," 

"Will you forgive them. Miss Courtenay ? " 

"Yes— wiU not you?" 

"No; you know the Chmese saying, *If I 
am deceived once, the blame lies with the de- 
ceiver ; but if I am twice deceived, the blame 
lies with me.'" 

Doctor Richard spoke so positively, that 
Dora was silenced. 

" Now, Miss Courtenay," he resumed, " do 
not think me,, soft as I have proved myself, 
a. victim to the dreadful delusion of the de- 
serving poor. There are such, I suppose, but 
just ad there are deserving rich, in a rery 



moderate ratio. No, I do not ask for that 
wonderful bird — a virtuous man in distress. 
I am satisfied to take hiunanity such as it is, 
and relieve its suffermgs so far as I can, which 
is very little ; but I have a strong hatred for 
moral ugliness, and so when I get such a rep- 
tile as the gilder in my path, and can see no 
redeeming trait in him, I leaye him to shift 
for himself. Some people will be drowned 
like the man in the story, and who can pre- 
vent it ? Listen to that drunken wretch now - 
shouting down the street Who can save 
him?" 

" Poor fellow I " compassionately said Mrs. 
Courtenay ; " it is all the cider. Perhaps you 
drink wine, Doctor Richard, and do not know 
how perfidious cider is. I do. When we came 
here first, I actually got tipsy ! " said Mrs. 
Courtenay, raising her voice in amazement at 
the strangeness of the fact ; " and all for one 
glass of cider." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Doctor Richard, much 
amused. 

" I did," emphatically contmued Mrs. Cour- 
teuay. "I came in very warm, and Madame 
Bertrand would make me taste her cider. I 
took one glass, and my head began spinning, 
oh! so much. * Madame Bertrand,' I cried, 
*your cider is very good, but it is very perfid- 
ious!' *Not at all, madame,' she replied; 
* you are only a little dizzy.' Doctor Richard, 
you may believe me, I could not get up-stairs 
— I had to sit down on the steps ; and I must 
have been really tipsy, for it seems I got so 
afi'ectionate, and squeezed Madame Bertrand's 
hand quite fondly. And I talked so— oh I . 
how I did talk I Poor Dora came down to me 
a little frightened, and what do you think I 
said to her, doctor? *Dora,' I said, * you are 
a dear, good girl, but I must say it, once for 
all — I have never told you before, but I must 
tell you now. You stay too long at your 
prayers in the morning ; and then, Dora, you 
are too fastidious about your dress. It is all 
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rery well to be pious, aftd to wear nice eoIlarB, 
but still, Dora, though I like it, I also like not 
to be kept so long from mj breakfast, so 
please to mend I ' Dora was quite bewildered, 
poor dear I at the lecture, but she helped me 
up-stairs, and I took a nap in my chair and 
woke quite well. And that is how X got tipsy 
on a glass of older; and. Doctor Richard,'' 
added Mrs. Courtenay, raising her Toice in 
wonder at her own suggestion, ** think what 
a terrible effect a good many glasses must 
haye." 

Dora had felt rather uncomfortable during 
this narrative, especially at that portion which 
referred to the length of her deyotions, and 
the nicety of her collars ; but though Doctor 
l^chard seemed much amused, he never looked 
at her. Moreover, his manner as he listened 
and spoke to Mrs. Courtenay expressed a gentle 
and respectful sympathy that went to Dora's 
very heart. With Dora herself, when he ad- 
dressed her, his tone, his looks, his bearing, 
were those of a friend — ^kind, but not too 
familiar. His manner, which had been a little 
abrupt at firsi^ was now tempered by a refine- 
ment and a courtesy which to Dora seemed 
both rare and delightfuL She thought she had 
never met with so perfect a gentleman. Did 
her bright open face betray her secret admira- 
tion, or was it part of Doctor Bichard's plan to 
fascinate both mother and daughter ? Even a 
keen observer might have failed to settle this 
question, but the dullest must have seen that 
Doctor Richard bestowed a considerable por- 
tion of his attention on Miss Courtenay. Even 
when he spoke to her mother, it was on Dora 
that his eyes rested. Few people had ever 
looked at this girl coldly, the light in her face 
compelled correspondmg warmth in the gazer, 
and Doctor Richard obeyed the general rule. 
When she spoke he smiled and listened with 
evident pleasure to the little sallies by which 
she endeavored to amuse her mother. When 



and rested on her radiant face and Ught figure, 
with evident ei\joyment She was like a Titian 
or a Gioigione to him, a glorious bit of color 
lighting those dull rooms, and contrasting in 
its brightness with the paleness and subdued 
tints of age, as seen in Mrs. Courtenay and 
Mrs. Luan. 

Now there is a subject on which women 
have a quickness of perception nothing can 
baffle — it 18 the impression they produce. 
Dora knew, as well as if Doctor Richard had 
sworn it, that he admired her. She had been 
accustomed to such admiration formerly, and 
had received it too often to be mistaken now. 
What she saw, Mrs. Courtenay saw too, only 
she drew maternal conclusions winch Dora 
left in abeyance— that Doctor BIchard was a 
very fasdnating man, a very kind one, too ; 
how delightful if he were to marry Dora! 
Good, innocent soul I She never looked at 
Doctor Bichard's coat, nor asked herself how 
he could keep a wiT) and rear a family I The 
future had, in more senses than one, ever been 
a sealed book to this amiable and improvident 
lady. Mrs. Luan, too, being a woman, saw 
what was going on, and conjectured. Her 
slow, dull mind fastened on Doctor Bichard's 
admiration of ber ni-^^e with the tenacity of a 
leech, and extracted all that such admiratiob 
could possibly yield. 

She already disliked iStie man, as the bearer 
of woeful tidings ; she now hated him as being 
poor, and coming to the house to rob them of 
their only support In her sluggish way she 
had thought over thdr position, since the pr&> 
ceding morning, and she had realized the fact 
that Dora was now their mainstay. John 
would help ; but Mrs. Luan could not bear to 
rob poor John, and she was willing to lean 
heavily, if need be, upon her niece. 

Such bemg the case, why did that needy 
doctor come hankering after Dora? They 
did not want him. Let him begone, with his 



she was silent his gaze wandered toward her, shabby clothes and look of decayed gentility ! 
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For that Doctor Ricbard^s admiration might 
be the disinterested feeling which many men 
yield to a young and fascinating woman, Mrs. 
Luajf £d not admit in that moment of selfish 
terror. She only saw the danger; and she 
not merely sawit, but she magnified it tenfold. 

Doctor Richard was too quick and observant 
not to become aware of Mrs. Luan^s hard, in- 
tent look. It annoyed hun, yet, thanks to the 
blindness of which he was uselessly conscious, 
its meaning was not apparent to him. He 
saw a dull, heavy-looking lady, with a hideous 
piece of patch-work on her lap, and he felt 
that there was something unpleasant to hhn, 
almost repugnant in her aspect ; but he never 
thought that this low-browed woman was the 
Kemesis of his life. He never thought, as, 
after spending an hour or more with Mrs. 
Gourtenay and her daughter, he took his leave, 
that the woman who rose and gave him a cold, 
lifeless hand, was the arbitress of his fate; 
that from her would spring the greatest sor- 
rows and the greatest joys of his existence. 
That this being, his moral and intellectual in- 
ferior, would nevertheless rule him with a rod 
of iron in weal and in woe. Doctor Richard 
never suspected. 

" Poor thing ! she is predestined to a brain 
disease," was his medical conclusion, as he 
looked at her. 



CHAPTER XY. 

What subtle and mysterious chain of small 
events is it which we so often qualify as in- 
evitable? Is there anything not immediately 
dependent on God's will to which " inevitable " 
does really apply ? Are we not free to avoid 
or to seek? Could we not walk on the 
right side of the road as well as on the left? 
Must we perforce take that turning instead of 
diis ? If we go on board the boat which is to 
perish, might we not have sailed in that which, 
after crossmg smooth seas, will come to port 



safely ? Inevitable, forsooth I It is the word 
of presumption and of weakness, the excuse 
for all short-sighted folly, the plea of all error, 
slight or fatal. 

That "inevitable," as it is called, was now 
busy with Dora Courtenay's destmy. Her 
mother got well agaip. Even Mrs. Luan re- 
covered the shock of the Redmore Mines ; a 
trifie was saved out of the wreck ; poor John 
Luan wrote an affectionate letter, and sent 
twenty pounds ; and Monsieur Merand ordered 
a series of drawings, which kept Dora in con- 
stant occupation. All this was as it should 
be — was, at least, as it often is in life, where 
the waters flow smoothly again over the 
greatest wrecks, but the supererogation was 
in the continued visits of Doctor Richard. He 
came to see Mrs. Courtenay, and perhaps be- 
cause her complaint was mental rather than 
bodily, he came more as a friend than as a 
doctor. He wished to cheer her, and he suc- 
ceeded. His conversation was attractive and 
varied— the conversation of a well-read man ; 
he had also a beautiful voice, mellow, har- 
monious, and full-toned, and Mrs. Gourtenay 
once frankly told him it was like musio to 
hear him. His society, in short, was both 
genial and interesting, and Dora's mother was 
getting accustomed to it, and required it as 
much as her cup of tea in the evening, when 
it suddenly ceased. 

"I wonder why Doctor Richard comes no 
more?" rather plaintively said Mrs. Gour- 
tenay. 

" Because you are quite well, mamma," re- 
plied Dora, trying not to look as disappointed 
as she felt. 

For Doctor Richard had grown invisible. 
Neither when she passed by his house, nor in 
the picture-gallery, nor in the reading-room, 
nor even at Monsieur Merand's, did Dora see 
him. And there now fell a restiessness upon 
her, of which she herself knew not the cause. 
She worked, she played, she read, she sewed. 
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she was never idle a second, and yet some- 
thing ailed Dora. 

" What a pity Doctor Richard is not a fnend 
of ours/' she sometimes thought, ^ it used to 
do me good when he came. His fancies are 
rather wild sometunes, and one does not ex- 
actly know when he is in jest or hi earnest ; but 
he used to set me thinking, and I feel the 
want of it now that he is gone. It is wonder- 
ful all I learned from him when he came and 
stood behind my chair and advised me. Sonte 
of his criticisms were so many rays <^ light. I 
know I want a critic, and mamma and aunt 
admire all I do." 

But requisite though his presence was to 
Dora, Doctor Richard came not. Then she 
did her best to r^nember all that this judi- 
cious critic had said. And memory brought 
it all b&ck to Dora. Looks, words, the very 
intonation with which they had been spoken, 
re'tumed so vividly that it sometimes seemed 
Doctor Richard himself stood by. And she 
never asked herself why she thus brought this 
stranger in her life, when he had evidently 
sought another path than that which she 
trod — why she compelled him to be thus 
with her in spirit, when his will kept him so 
far away m body. 

Some of the ancient philosophers thought 
that a man could be struck with a thunderbolt 
and neither know nor feel it. Perhaps they 
came to this strange conclusion from their 
knowledge of what happens in the mysterious 
world of a human heart. There, indeed, the 
thunderbolt may fall, and leave us unaware of 
its presence. The great calamity, the crown- 
ing sorrow of our life, may have come to us, 
and we may not even suspect it, so sudden 
and so invisible was its approach. If such a 
grief had come to Dora, her ignorance of it 
was complete. She felt dull, and reason tell- 
ing her she had no cause for such dulness, that 
she led a useful, active life, with many legiti- 
mate sources of interest in it, she argued 



against herself, and resisted the enemy; bat, 
unluckily, reason too often took Doctor Rich- 
ard's voice, and spoke in his language. 

Dora was sitting with her mother and 'Mrs. 
Luan. It was eveoing-time ; the lamp; with 
its green shade, gave a circle of light on the 
table, and left the room in a soft brown gloom, 
through which you caught dim outlines of fur- 
niture, with here and there a speck of light 
from some bit of china or gilt frame on the 
walL Mrs. Luan was engaged on her patch- 
work, Mrs. Courtenay was busy with a game 
of patience, and Dora was mending linen. 
They were very silent, but the wind moaned 
without, and now and then a gust brought a 
heavy pattering shower of rain agaiost the 
window-panes.^ 

<' How dijBferent it would all be if Dr. Richard 
were here ! " thought Dora,, and a thrill passed 
through her at the thought ; '* then, instead of 
this heavy silence, we should hear his full, 
genial voice talking pleasant wisdom, or no 
less pleasant paradox. How he would preach 
me out of this dulness of mine, if he knew of 
it ! How he did go on about etmm the last 
tune he camel Was it the last? * Depend 
upon it. Miss Courtenay,' he said, * the great 
drama of ninety-three was hastened by the 
feeling which the French call ennui. There 
must have been dreadful weariness in that 
pompous old Versailles, with its routine, and 
its endless round of solemn gayeties. These 
long-clipped avenues, and statues, and vases, 
and water-works, looking all so formal in the 
bright hot sun, made one pine for yariety. 
Anything for a change. So welcome Vol- 
taire, welcome Rousseau, welcome that inso- 
lent barber Figaro, who sapped so gayly the 
foundations of the old rigime. Welcome, 
above all, the Encyclopedic. There is a charm 
about impiety when all else fails. The end, 
to be sure, was tragic, and seas of blood had 
to flow ere the safe shore was reached; but 
then, for a few years, at least, the French nor 
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tion was saved fr(»n ennui — an mestimable 
blessing, Hiss OourteDay, for so lively a na- 
tion.'" 

Yes, thus had Doctor Richard spoken ; and 
as she recalled his language, and wisely ad- 
monished herself with it, Dora seemed to fiee 
Doctor Richard himself sitting in yonder va- 
cant chair, and looking at her across the 
table with those genial brown eyes, in which 
he could put no small amount of mirth and 
humor. The vision brought no blush to Dora's 
cheek, no emotion to her heart; but it was 
pleasant, though brief. 

** What a pity he does not like our society 
as much as we like his ! " she thought, honest- 
ly; **but it is no great wonder. It niustb« 
dull to come and sit here withlus, and yet I 
am selfish enough to wish that he would come 
again I " 

As she ponfessed thus much to herself, her 
mother pushed the cards away, and exclaimed, 
a little pettishly : 

" How dull you both are I I wish Doctor 
Richard would come in," she added. 

Dora could not help •smiling at this coin- 
ddence in their wishes. 

*^ But you are not ill, mamma," she said, 
gayly, *^ so why should he come ? " 

** Not ill 1 " replied Mrs. Courtenay, looking 
much injured — " and pray, how do you know 
that I am not ill?" 

'< But I may hop^ mamma, you are not so," 
gravdiy answered her daughter. 

'* I do not fee\ at all well," triumphantly re- 
joined Mrs. Courtenay, sitting up in her chair 
and looking around her with a sort of exulta- 
tion at her superiority over her daughter and 
her sister-in-law — ** I have the most extraor- 
dinary buzzing in my right ear." 

Spite this ominous symptom, Dora testified 
no great uneasiness, and Mrs. Courtenay saw 
it and looked offended. 

'* I think you might send round for Doctor 
Richard," she said a little warmly; "I really 



think you mighty Doia, seeing me so poor- 
ly." 

" But, mamma," argued Dora, "you were so 
well a while ago, that it seems a pity to dis- 
turb Doctor Richard uselessly." 

** Uselessly I " exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay, 
raising her voice in mingled amazement and 
mdignation. " Uselessly t when I tell you I 
am quite poorly, and when Dr. Richard has 
only to cross the street to come to us." 

Dora did not reply, but bent her burning face 
over her work. She felt ashamed to send for 
Doctor Richard without cause, and she longed 
:o do so, yet did not dare to indulge that long- 
ing. For suppose it should afiront him to be 
disturbed from his reading ? A whi]6 ago she 
had stood at the window and looked down the 
street, and she had seen a light burning in 
Doctor Richard's casement; sure proof that he 
was within. What right had they to intrude 
on his solitude? But Mrs. Courtenny could 
be wilful when she chose ; she now persuaded 
herself that she was very unwell indeed, and 
that it was quite unkind of Dora ^ot to send 
for Doctor Richard, and what she thought she 
said. Thus urged, Dora hesitated, then at 
length yielded. 

Madame Bertrand was much amazed at Mrs. 
Courtenay^s sudden illness; but obligingly 
went to fetch Doctor Richard at once, whilst 
Dora sat in her vacant chair. She wanted to 
see Doctor Richard before he went up-stairs, 
and to make some apology for thus disturbing 
him. But there was no need to do so. Ma- 
dame Bertrand came back alone. The house 
was locked up— Doctor Richard was gone. 

" And when he goes away," added Madame 
Bertrand, " it is for days and weeks." 

** Then how do his patients manage ? " 

" He has no regular patients," replied Ma- 
dame Bertrand. " My impression," she cox^ 
fidentially continued, " is, that he goes about 
the country bleeding, extracting teeth, and so 
on ; and when he has made a little money, he 
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comes back here and buys a heap of rubbish 
with it" 

Dora laughed at this visioijL of an itinerant 
doctor, and went back to her mother, who 
looked much injured on learning that Doctor 
Richard had probably left Bouen. 

«Days passed on, and he did not return. 
Dora asked Monsieur Merand if it was Doctor 
Bichard's habit to forsake his patients thus 
without warning. 

"Patients I — ^he has none. Besides," he 
tapped his forehead — " hem ! you know." 

** Indeed I know nothing of the kind," re- 
plied Dora, gravely; "and if I thought so, 
Doctor Richard should certainly not attend on 
my mother." 

Monsieur Merand looked alarmed. 

" Do not tell him I said so 1 " he ezdaimed, 
hastily ; " I do not wish to injure hun, poor 
fellow I He wants all the money he can earn. 
He is as poor as Job, you know." 

He stared at Dora as if to see the efTect his 
words produced upon her. To all seeming 
they produc^ none. She went away, looking 
rather pensive ; but no other expression save 
that of thoughtfulness appeared on her face. 

Two days later, however, Dora came home 
looking so bright and gay, that Mrs. Gourtenay 
cried — 

" My dear, what has happened ? Are the 
Bedmore Mines coming up ? " 

" No ; but a child was run over, and — ^* 

" My goodness I is that why you look so de- 
lighted?" 

Dora blushed, and Mrs. Luan stared at her. 

" Monsieur Merand wants a new drawing," 
said Dora, apologetically, "and as I was talk- 
ing to him Doctor Bichard came in carrying a 
poor little thing that had just been run over. 
I helped him to undress it ; for the child has 
got an imtidy mother, and he had pricked him- 
self awfiilly with the pins. I also assisted in 
bandaging its poor little leg ; but I did little 
good there, for Doctor Bichard said I was no 



heroine, after idL I know I was as pole as a 
ghost" 

"You are not pale now," remarked Mrs. 
Luan. 

" No, I came home so fiist, mamma ! " she 
added, turmng to her mother. " Doctor Bich- 
ard will look in upon you this evening." 

"Who wants him?" almost angrily said 
Mrs. Luan. 

"Aunt, why do you dislike Doctor Bich- 
ard?" asked her niece. "I wish you had 
seen how kind and tender he was with the 
child ; and when I got her to tell me her name 
and abode, and he went off with her in a cab. 
Monsieur Merand said to me, 'Do you know 
why he does not send that object to the hos- 
pital ? — ^because he means to feed as well as 
cure it' " 

" What right has he to give away ? " asked 
Mrs. Luan, still gloomy. " He is too poor to 
give." 

" The poor give more away than the rich," 
rather indignantly said Dora. 

Mrs. Luan's answer was to take off her cap 
and fling it on the sofii. 

" How often she does that now 1 " thought 
Dora. " I wonder if I ought to mention it to 
.Doctor Bichard?" 

But another of the self-woven links of &te 
was around her, for on reflection she resolved 
to be ffllent 

"We shall wait tea for Doctor Bichard," 
said Mrs. Courtenay. Dora assented, and 
Mrs. Luan went and put on her cap and looked 
sulky. 

The evening was a warm one, and Dora 
went and sat by the open window. A faint 
breeze came from the river up the quiet street, 
which seemed to sleep in gray shadow. How 
calm all these ancient houses looked in their 
decaying age ! — ^how pathetic in its way was 
that bit of green up amongst the buttresses of 
the poor old church crumbling away to ruin, 
with these bright flowers and that joyous 
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vine growing, as it were, ont of ita stone 
heart I 

"Poor thing I" thought Dora, with a sort 
of pity, " it does its best to be beautiful to 
the last I I wonder how it looked on the day 
of its consecration fire hundred years ago, 
when it was first opened to human worship ? 
It was bright and strong and new then. E?ery 
one of its outlines was sharply chiselled; 
every one of its ornaments was painted in 
gaudy blue, deep violet, strong red, or pure 
gold. Doctor Richard, I remember, told me 
once we can have no idea of the revel of color 
in those mediaeval times. We are too apt to 
filncy them gray and stem as they look to us 
now, through the dimness of so many hundred 
years." 

Her thoughts had gone thus far when the 
sound of a step up the street made her look 
down. - She saw Doctor Richard coming slow- 
ly, and SA his look was never once raised to 
the window, she could scrutinize him as closely 
as she pleased. He looked pale and some- 
what worn. 

" He has had trouble," thought Dora ; " but 
whaf trouble ? His carriage is not erect and 
free as it used to be." 

"I wish Doctor Richard would come," a 
little querulously said Mrs. Courtenay ; " I con- 
fess I want my tea." 

** He is oommg, mamma," answered Dora, 
leaving the window. 

They soon heard him talking below to Ma- 
dame Bertrand, who in a loud, pluntive voice 
informed him that she had been dreadfully ill 
during his absence. 

"Such pains as she had had in all her 
limbs!" Then followed a separate descrip- 
tion of each particular pain, after which came 
Doctor Richard's prescription. 

" Madame Bertrand is a very good sort of 
woman," superciliously said Mrs. Courtenay, 
" but she does take liberties. To think of her 
keeping Doctor Richard in that way t " 



Doctor Richard's entrance put an end to the 
cause of her displeasure. 

" I am so glad to see you. Doctor Richard ! " 
she cried warmly; " I was so sorry you were 
away — and, goodness me ! where have you 
been all this time?" 

She looked at hun with the most innocent 
curiosity beaming in her face. 

" I have been in the country with one of my 
patients," he replied quietly. 

" Then he has patients," thought Dora. 

" Is it pretty about there ? " asked Mrs. Cour- 
tenay — " I mean the landscape, you know." 

Doctor Richard smiled. 

"Yes," he said, "it is pretty according to 
the present day's idea of beauty ; for I need 
scarcely tell you, Mrs. Courtenay, that the 
beauty of a landscape is as much subject to the 
laws of fashion as a lady's dress." 

" Dear me I " cried Mrs. Courtenay, amazed ; 
" I never knew that I " 

" It is a fact, I assure you," he gravely re- 
plied; "Switzerland aiid the Highlands are 
going down, like Byron's poetry. The fast 
generation which is coming on will probably 
call Mont Blanc an old impostor — I use a mild 
word — and scorn the Trosachs." 

" I cannot say that I admire them much my- 
self," confidentially said Mrs. Courtenay — "not 
that I ever saw them, I confess," she frankly 
added. 

" To see is by no means necessary for admi- 
ration or dislike," returned Doctor Richard, 
with unmoved gravity, " since dther is a mat- 
ter of fashion. The fact is, the sublime will 
soon be pronounced a bore. We are getting 
tired of it. Even the Romans got wearied of 
their classical landscape, and one of their latter 
poets complained that he knew the woods of 
Mars and the cave of Vulcan as well as his 
own house. We are in the same predicament 
We know it all too well." 

" Is commonplace so old. Doctor Richard ? " 
asked Dora, with a merry laugh. 
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** Do not laugh at it, Hiss Oourtenay. Com- 
monplace ia one of the powers that be, and 
will make you rue it." 

Doctor Richard spoke in a tone of graye re- 
buke, which roused Dora's mirth anew. 

*' Dora has a horror of commonplace,*' re- 
marked Mrs. Courtenaj. " Such a charming 
man as Mr. Brown was, and he admired Dora 
so much ; but she thought him commonplace." 

" And was he not revenged upon Miss Cour- 
tenaj ? " asked .Doctor Richard, withput no- 
^cing the blush which this indiscreet revela- 
tion brought up to Dora's cheek. 

** Oh I yes," innocently answered Mrs. Cour- 
tenay ; " he was our banker, and he took all 
our money." 

<< The thief! " said Mrs. Luan. ^' It was her 
money he wanted ! " 

" Oh ! but he did admire Dora," retorted Mrs. 
Courtenay, a little jealously. **He tmd her 
hau* was like dark gold I " 

Dora shook her head, and a meanmg, half- 
rueful, half-comic, passed across her expressive 
face. 

*^ I am afraid the gold he admired was more 
substantial than that which Nature has given 
me I " she said. <* At all events, not feeling 
sure of obtaining the one, he took care to se- 
cure the other." 

<' The thief I " said Mrs. Luan again. 

Dora laughed, and her clear, ringing laugh 
showed how far all thought of care was £)N>m 
her just then. 

" He has done me good service, aunt," she 
said ; " but for him I should never have known 
I was a little bit of a genius in the way of 
drawing. Oh! Doctor. Richard," she added, 
suddenly becoming grave, and fastening an 
earnest look on his face, '* I do wish you would 
tell me the truth — ^I do not mean the polite 
truth, but the whole truth — about these draw- 
ings of mine. It seems to me at times that I 
must be laboriug under a pleasant delusion. 
Here am I eanung plenty of money, and all 



for such commonplace performances. It is 
incredible." 

Now, neither Mrs. Courtenay nor Mrs. Luan 
liked this imprudent speech, and neither gave 
Doctor Richard time to reply. 

^^Mj dear, you draw beautifully," cried Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

'' Monsieur Merand does not give you half 
enough," said Mrs. Luan ; " a cheat, like the 
rest of them. I bate the French ! " she heart- 
ily added. 

'^ You hate the French I" cried Mrs. Cour- 
tenay. 

'' Mamma I " implored Dora. 

Mrs. Courtenay was magnanimous, and made 
a sign implying that she would take no notloe 
of the insult 

** Do tell me the truth, Doctor Richard," re- 
sumed Dora. " What are my drawings worth ? 
You know. Do tell me how far I can rely, for 
instance, on my talent as a means of support." 

She spoke very gravely, and leaning back in 
her chair, looked with rather sad earnestness 
at Doctor Richard. Now, Doctor Richard, who 
was usually so gay, so composed, so much of a 
man of the world, for once looked thoroughly 
disconcerted. 

" My dear Miss Courtenay," he said, trying 
to rally, 'Hhe terms Monsieur Merand gives 
you are a test of the value of your drawings. 
That you draw well, very well, I have often 
told you, and I say so again." 

He spoke so emphatically that a bright, 
happy blush stole over Dora's face, and made 
it as fresh and glowing as. a young Aurora's. 
If Doctor Richard had been more polite than 
truthful, he was rewarded for his sin by so ra- 
diant a smile, and a look so bright that, whilst 
they lasted, they made Dora's countenance the 
most bewitching hehad ever seen. Joy, not 
vanity, innocent triumph, did that beaming 
fkce express, till, as if ashamed of her own 
gladness, Dora tried to laugh it off by saying: 

" Your verdict is so favorable. Doctor Rich- 
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ard, that I inll believe every word of It, and 
seek to know no more. And now, do tell va 
Bomething about your little patient** 

There was not much to tdl, bat Mrs. Gonr- 
tenay uttered little screams of horror, and 
fitde screama of relief, according aa Catherine's 
state was described; and Dora listened and 
thought Doctor Biinhard's conversation delight- 
ful, and without saying anything about it 
at home, called on the injured child the 
next morning, on her way to the Picture- 
gallery. 

Catherine, who had a temper of her own, 
was in a towering passion, and screaming at 
the pitch of her shrill Toice, when, after cross- 
ing a damp court-yard, Dora entered the cbiQ 
and dark room in which Catherine's mother 
lived. The child was kicking violently in her 
bed— kicking is one of the infantine protests 
most in use in every country; her mother 
rainly tried to soothe her, and Doctor Eichard 
stood looking on helplessly with a linen band- 
age in his hand, when the door opened, and 
the bright face of Dora appeared amongst them. 

^'Some good angd sent you to tame this 
little lioness ! " said Doctor BIchard, gayly ; 
" now we shall get on." 

Dora smiled and looked doubtful ; but moth- 
ers cannot always diarm their own children, 
and there is a sweet and natural freemasonry 
between youth .and childhood. Dora had 
scarcely sat down by Catherine, and taken her 
hand, when the child ceased crying, stared, 
and finally smiled. 

**You are accustomed to children," said 
Doctor Itichard, with a keen look. 

"Not at aU." 

"A natural ^ft, then. Yes, children are 
wonderful physiognomists." 

His look rested on her bright face with 
that complacency which such bright faces as 
hers ever inspire. "Am I getting vwn?" 
thought Dora, ashamed at the glow of pleasure 
which overspread her countenance. " Granted 



that he admires me, need I be any the prouder 
forltt" 

Oh I if wisdom would but come at our call, 
or, what would often be as great a boon, if a 
truer and a keener knowledge of our inner self 
than we have were granted to us in the crisis 
of existence ! If we could know the why and 
wherefore of much that we care not perhaps 
to scrutinize too doeely, 'knjl scan our own 
springs of feeling and action as they rise within 
us— If we could do all this, how different a 
lot might be ours 1 But there is a languid 
pleasure in ignorance. To see through a 
mist, to hear as in a dream, to be borne down 
the tide of life, and idly played with by its 
wares, instead of bravely swimming our way 
to shore against them — all these things are 
fraught with a perilous sweetness. Happy, but 
surely few, are they who know how to resist 
that sedudng toipor ere it be too late to re- 
pel it Some forewarning Dora felt, howeyer, 
for after putting on the bed of the litUe 
sufferer the sweetmeats she had brought it, 
she rose to go. Doctor Bichard looked in- 
jured. 

" Wni you not stay and manage her whilst 
I dress her 1^? " he asked. 

Thus adjured, Dora remained. Doctor 
]^chaid expressed himself highly satisfied 
with the state of the injured limb. 

" I dare say the little creature will be able 
to get into mischief agam," he said, gayly ; 
" and of course she will do so, with that caro- 
less mother of hers. Pity," he thoughtfully 
added, " one cannot stop the growth of some 
children, put them in cages, and hang then! 
up like canary birds. Look at this child, Hiss 
Courtenay — she is lovely, with delicate, re- 
fined features, and if her great-great-ancestor 
had only been a baker, or a butier, or a groom 
in William the Conqueror's "train, we should 
now have her portrait in a book of beauty; 
and be told in the letter-press how the in- 
fantine features, etc., of the honorable Adelina 
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Rtz-Norman, etc., were the purest model of 
the Anglo-Norman type so remarkable in the' 
English aristooracj, etc. I am really sorry I 
am not acquainted with this young lady^s 
Scandinavian pedigree. For all we know, she 
may be a lineal descendant of Rollo himself. 
I am afraid you will think me a man of in- 
satiable curiosity, Miss Oourtenay, but lost 
pedigrees are one of my torments. I believe 
in yace, in .the transmission of fora^ and fear 
ture, of mind, and of certidn defects and quali- 
ties. Now, I want to know what has become, 
for instance, of the descendants of the Scipios, 
the Gracchi^ the Julii, and iutU quanti of those 
famous old Romans who are the misery of our 
childhood. I want to know it, for I owe them 
a grudge, and should like to pay it out But 
a Barbarian tide, leavii^ behind it an endless 
Gothic sea, has swept away every sure token 
of the past. It is impossible t<> doubt but 
'that some of those renowned families still 
flourish— only where are they ? Blood of iu- 
estitaable value flows in their veins, but this 
rare treasure not being apprehensible by any 
of our senses, its possessors live and die un- 
conscious of their own greatness. I always 
• felt convinced that my washerwoman in Rome 
h^ been an empress — ^Imean in the person 
01 one of her ancestors, for the transmigration 
of souls is not one of my doctrines — and that 
Benedetto, the facchino, was a remote cousin 
of Catiline's. He had the man's audacious 
subtlety, even as he had his features. Un- 
lucky wretch ! he had no knowledge of his il- 
lustrious ancestry! I had a great mind to 
enlighten him, but forbore, lest I should ren- 
der him too much dissatisfied with his humble 
lot ; for, you see, I can temper my fancies with 
a certain amount of prudence, Miss Courtenay." 
Doctor Richard was sitting on the edge of the 
child's bed as he spoke thus, with much com- 
posure and his usual fluency. Dora, leaning 
back in her chair with her portfolio on her 
knees, looked at him thougfatfhlly. 



*^He must have some littie income," she 
thought, "some slender provision between 
him and want The tone and substance of 
his rei^arks — and how strangely he does talk! 
— botq tell of leisure. I believe he likes his 
profession; but, poo^ fellow, I fear it do^ 
not like him." 

Spite the patient in the country, Dora did 
not think Doctor Richard a busy or a prosperous 
man. He had been with the child before she 
came, he stayed when she now rose to go, and 
she had scarcely been an hour in the picture^ 
gallery, when Doctor Richard stood behind her 
chair. He did not remain long, however; he 
had to go and read in the library, he said. 

"I want to get the song of Roland," he vet- 
formed Dora, "I want to get back to Ro- 
mance and Roncevaux, and the mighty horn 
and Durandal, the heroic sword, and Oliver 
and Ganelon, and above all, to that grand 
death-scene, when Archbishop Turpin blesses 
the dead and dying heroes, and then dies hun- 
self, leaving Roland, as was bat fitting, to die 
last, with all these noble knights lying around 
him. Do you read old French, Miss Cour- 
tenay? No! what a pity. There are sqme 
rare treasures here." 

Now, Dora, being but mortal, thought she 
could give Doctor Richard a littie useful hint 
toward practical wisdom. 

"I must work, not read," 'she said, de- 
murely. 

"Work," good-humorediy replied Doctor 
Richard, " is one of the modem mistakes. We 
are bom to be as well as to act, and thinking 
is one of the many forms of action, whatever » 
matter of fact may say. So I keep to my 
creed, and venture to blame yours." 

" Oh ! but I do read," said Dora, blushing ; 
" but I have littie time and few books.' 

" Then, as I have the command of a large 
library, allow me to lend "you some. You will 
find the catalogue at Madame Bertrand's, and 
can mark the volumes you prefer.*' 
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Dora looked so happy as she turned round, 
that Doctor Richard exclaimed gayly, 
" Come, you are a reader, after all I " 
But he gave her no time to stammer her 
thanks ; before they were half uttered he was 
gone. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The catalogue was waiting for Dora on Ma- 
dame Bertrand's table when she went home. 
" How kind he is I " she thought ; but to her 
sense of that kindness succeeded surprise when 
on looking over the catalogue she saw how 
Taluable and extensive a collection was thus 
placed at her command. Doctor Richard 
seemed to know no one in Rouen ; this library 
must belong to his patient in the country. 
But that patient did not seem to take up much 
olr Doctor Richard's time. 

Early though it was when Dora called on 
Catherine the next morning, Doctor Richard 
was already with the child. He was alone 
with her too, and pulling the strbg of a little 
pasteboard puppet to amuse her. He stood 
with his back to the door, and did not see 
Dora. 

"Faster ! " said Catherine, who lay in her 
bed looking on gravely at Doctor Richard's 
performance — " do it faster." 

" So," suggested Doctor Richard, giving the 
figure such a jerk, that its legs and arms both 
shot out in horizontal directions, "is that 
right?" 

" No," was Catherine's peevish reply, and 
she turned ber head aside and shut her eyes. 

Dora now approached, and Doctor Richard 
turned round and saw her. 

" Good-morning, Miss Courtenay," he said, 
gravely ; " you find me verifymg the truth of 
that saying, utt^ed by a woman of genius, 
that we are all born* kings. This young lady, 
I can assure you, is bom a queen. I offered 
to stay with her whilst her mother went out 



on some necessary errand, and all the return 
I have got for my kindness is that she has 
neither screamed, nor kicked, nor attempted 
to bite. In all else I have been treated with 
the most absolute contempt Well, well," he 
added, sitting down on the edge of the bed, 
and looking down kindly on the little creature, 
who still kept her eyes shut, "this brief roy- 
alty is the compensation granted by Nature for 
all the feture maltreatment of society. And 
after all. Miss Courtenay, is not life full of 
such atonements? My belief is, that the 
< Arabian Kights,' for instance, and all such 
stories of enchantment and buried treasure, 
were meant to charm the poor man into a 
more patient endurance of his barren life. It 
is glorious to finger diamonds and pearls, and 
have the wealth of an emperor, even though 
it be but for a moment. But the most glori- 
ous bit of all is, to be Haroun-al-Raschid — ^to 
go about the streets of Bagdad at night with 
Giafar and Mesrour, and set every wrong right 
again — ^to give a bastinado to this man, and a 
purse of gold to t'other one. Happy Caliph I " 

"The 'Arabian Kights' are amongst the 
books you so kindly offered to lend me," said 
Dora ; " and I confess that, not having read, 
them since I was a child; I have asked for 
them." 

" And for Macchiavel's ' Prince ? ' " he said, 
glancing over the list she handed him. " Do 
you really wish for that book, Miss Courte- 
nay ? " He looked up at her in surprise. 

" I do," frankly answerfed Dora ; " Mr. Ryan 
would never let me read it He would not 
help to ruin my political principles, he said ; 
and I confess that famous book has all the 
charm of forbidden fruit for me." 

" You shall have it I shall play the part 
of serpent in this temptation, smce you are so 
willing to be £ve. But you will be disap- 
pointed, for, woman-like, I dare say you will 
run away with your first impression. And 
yet, you see, this Macchiavel deserves consid- 
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eration. He was one of the few pitchers who 
go to the well and do not come back as empty 
as they went But for all that you will be 
disappointed.*' 

" I am not such a girl, nor yet so ignorant 
a girl as Doctor Richard imagines,'' thought 
Dora, a little displeased. " I suppose he con- 
siders KacchiayePs pitcher too full for me. I 
require something more readable — something 
that will do between the last sweet crochet- 
stitch or the new quadrille. Paul was not 
so. He thought notlung above or beyond his 
sister." 

Unconscious of offence, Doctor Richard once 
more devoted his attention to Catherine, who 
had opened one eye, then the other, and who 
finally uttered an imperious " Give it to me," 
referring to the puppet. 

Whilst he was engaged with the child, Dora 
rose to go. 

" You leave me to my fate ! " he said, re- 
proachfully. 

"Yes," she answered, smiling, "I do;" 
and she went thinking, " Am I getting vain, 
that I care so much for what Doctor Richard 
may care for me ? " 

Alas! it was not vanity that stung her 
then. She did not know it, yet something 
she vaguely felt, for she went nc more to see 
the sick child m the morning. She thus 
missed meeting Dpctor Richard, but not hear- 
ing About him. Catherine's mother was full 
of his praises, especially after he had given 
her ten francs for an old cracked plate not 
worth ten sous. Dora sighed over Doctor 
Richard's improvidence. What wonder that 
he had not been a successful man when he 
spent his time and money thus I But she for- 
got his sins the very first time he came to see 
them. Her coLot deepened and her eyes lit as 
she heard his step and voice coming up the 
staircase one evening. Hrs. Conrtenay uttered 
a little scream of delight, and immediately 
poured bun out a cup of tea. 



Doctor Richard took it, though he also ex- 
cused himself for calling so late, but he had 
met Madame Bertrand, and that lady had told 
him Mrs. Courtenay was not quite welL But 
Mrs. Courtenay was ill when she pleased, and 
not when it pleased other people that she 
should be so. She looked afih>nted with Ma- 
dame Bertrand's ofBciousness. 

" Very foolish of her," she said, stiffly ; then 
relaxing into her usual good-humor, she added, 
confidaitially, " I was not ill. Doctor Richard ; 
I was only purring." 

" Purring ! " he said, a litUe surprised. 

" Yes," triumphantly resumed Mrs. Courte- 
nay. " When people get to my age they take 
to purring, Doftor Richard — that is to say, 
they like to sit and muse and think over by- 
gones, and close it all with a nap sometimes. 
And you will purr too with time, and very nice 
you will find it. I wanted Dora to do it the other 
evening when I could see she felt dull; but 
young people are saucy, and so she answered 
that she was a kitten, and could not purr yet." 

"But kittens do purr. Miss Courtenay," ar^ 
gued Doctor Richard, looking with evident 
amusement at Dora's flushed face. 

" So I told her," cried Mrs. Courtenay, with-^ 
out ^ving Dora time to put in a word; " but 
she is an obstinate girl. Doctor Richard. Purr- 
ing is too quiet for her, and she says she 
would as soon be the punted Griselldis on 
her bedroom curtains, as sit and purr." 

" But Miss Courtenay sits long'and patient- 
ly at the Gallery," said Doctor Richard. 

How kindly he spoke ! 

" He may be improvident," thought Dora ; 
"but he is our countryman, we meet in a 
foreign land, and surely we may take pleasura 
in his society, and de'jJ leniently with his 
fiiults ; these are but the^xcesses of a fine, 
generous nature. Ah t how delightful it would 
be if he would but continue to come and see 
us every now and then 1 His very presence 
brings warmth with it" 
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Thus 0he thoaght ; but if there had not been 
a bandage over Dora's eyes, she might have 
aeen that the cordiality with which Doctor 
Richard was received in their home had gen- 
erated no confidence on his part. He was 
quite familiar with all thdr concemfl — of his 
they knew literally nothing. Now, strangely 
enough, the first to be struck with this fact 
was Mrs. tLuan. The perception had been 
coming to her for some time, everything she 
now heard and saw confirmed it, and with it 
other suspicions which she had long had. 
She brooded over them in her usual sulky 
silence, however, and went On with her patch- 
work, seemingly absorbed in it 

Doctor Richard seemed t(t take particular 
pleasure in Dora's company this evening. She 
felt happy, and looked as bright as sunshine. 
The genial light in her face did Doctor Richr 
ard good. He had been severed for some time 
from all pleasant society, almost as complete- 
ly severed as Dora herself. So no wonder 
that he enjoyed looking at the face and listen- 
•iag to the voice of this radiant girL If he 
liked her society, his was new to her, as, in- 
deed, it ever was, like manna after the iong 
fast to the Israelites. It was so pleasant to 
talk about something beyond the common- 
place occurrences of daily life! Never did 
danger and temptation wear a subtler guise 
tb&n did these. So they talked of many 
things. A good deal of drawing, in which 
•Doctor Richard gave Ddra some excellent ad- 
vice ; a good deal of music, with the theory 
of which he was thoroughly conversant, and 
more than all of books, which were evidentiy 
the food of bis life. 

Kow, perhaps, because Dora took evidentiy 
great pleasure In listening to Doctor Richard, 
was her danger so^ery plain this evening to 
Hrs. Luan. She watched him. He looked 
very well. He was attired, too, in a respect- 
able suit of black, which. Mrs. Luan had not 
^ven him credit for possessing. Altogether 



he seemed to be enjoying himself, and, as Mrs. 
Luan saw, Dora engrossed him almost en- 
tirely. As soon as tea was over he asked to 
see her last drawing. She went and fetched 
it somewhat diffidentiy. She had learned to 
think a great deal of, and, indeed, to dread 
Doctor Richard's most lenient criticism. Per- 
haps a subtie, unacknowledged desire of pleas- 
ing him in everything might be at the root of 
that feeling. Doctor Richard looked at the 
drawing in silence — ^in silenee, too, he gave it 
back \o her ; he noticed her flushed cheek and 
troubled look, but her nervous little hands 
shaking as she tied the strings of the portfolio 
he did not see. 

" It is not good, is it ? " asked Dora, unable 
to bear the suspense of silence. 

" Far from it It is very good, indeed ; but 
I am accustomed to that from you, Miss Cour- 
tenay." 

The blood rushed up to her face and dyed it 
with the most beautiful rosy glow, but she bent 
over the portfolio, and Doctor Richard saw 
nothing, or, at least, he seemed to see nothing. 

" Rut as I looked," he resumed, " I thought 
of the paintings in the Campo Santo of Pisa — 
something in one of your figures brought back 
the whole spot to my mind in a second ; and, 
to be frank with you, I was there, not here, 
for the time being." 

" What figure ? " quickly asked Dora. 

** That of the youth. He is like one of the 
cavaliers in Orgagna's Triumph of Death." 

Dora looked pensive. 

"The triumph of death I" she repeated; 
"what can that be like?" 

" Like life. Youths and ladies, with falcons 
and dogs, sit beneath orange-trees. They have 
been banting and hawking, and they are tired. 
A troubadour and a singing-girl entertain 
them. Cupids are abroad, too, as they usu- 
ally are in such company — ^but Death is 
coming — Death, a terrible woman, with sharp 
claws, bat's wings, and a scythe." 
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" An impressive pictare," said Dora, slowly 
— it seemed to be painted for her on the thin 
air as she spoke, and it was painful, exquisite- 
ly pidnfal. The thought of death was abhor- 
rent to her then, and. chilled her very heart. 

" Yes, impressive enough," was his careless 
answer; "but so is that newspaper. Miss 
Courtenay. Take it up, and you will find its 
births, marriages, and deaths, as impressive 
as any homily. Orgagna's merit is that he 
just painted what he saw — ^all in his fresco is 
real, save the figure of Death." 

"When did you see that?" asked Mrs. 
Luan. 

She so seldom spoke, that they all looked at 
her. Doctor Richard answered composedly : 

" It was some years ago." 

Dora rose and put away her portfolio, and, 
as she did so, she wondered what had taken 
him to Italy. 

Mrs. Luan spoke again. 

"From what part of Ireland do you come. 
Doctor Richard ? " 

The question was a natural one enough; 
the only wonder was it had not been put be- 
fore this evening. Yet Dora saw just a shade 
of annoyance cross Dr. Richard's countenance 
as Mrs. Luan spoke. 

"I come from Kerry," he briefly replied, 
and with less than his usual courtesy he 
turned at once from Mrs. Luan to Dora, and 
said quickly, "We were speaking of the Irish 
melodies. Miss Courtenay. Am I to conclude 
that you prefer 'Eileen Aroon' to *Grama- 
chree ? ' " 

"*GramachreeI'" repeated Dora, not un- 
derstanding at first. 

" Yes, that fine melody to which Moore set 
his words of 'The Harp that once through 
Tara's Halls.*" 

Mrs. Luan was decidedly excited this even- 
ing. 

" I hate Mr. Templeraore," she said — " a 
swindler, a cheat! He cheated Paul, he 



cheated John, he cheated Dora out of Mr. 
Courtenay's money ! " 

They all rematued aghast at this unexpectad 
outbreak. Doctor Richard looked as sur- 
prised as a well-bred man ever allows hlms^ 
to look. ' Mrs. Courtenay spoke at-length : 

" My dear," she said, " it was not cheating." 

" It was," insisted Mrs. Luan, whose hands 
shook over her patchwork. 

" No, aunt, it was not," said Dora, quietly ; 
then turning to Doctor Richard, she gave such 
explanation as this brief scene required. ** An 
uncle of ours left his property to that Mr. 
Templemore, and though he is not to blame, 
there are such painful recollections connected 
with his name, that it is never meaiioned 
among us." 

Doctor Richard bent his head in token of 
assent, and changed the subject. Painting 
had led to questions, music to a scene — ^he 
tried literature. 

" How do you like MacchiavePs * Prince ? * '• 
h^asked. 

Dora gave him no direct answer, but look- 
ing at him earnestly, she said : 

" You surely do not admire that man, Doc- 
tor Richard ? " • ' 

" I beg your pardon, I do— dear, candid (Ad 
boy ! Hear him on the subject of Conquest. 
Do you wish to conquer a kingdom. Miss 
{Jourtenay ? Why, then, take care to ex*er- 
minate the native princes whom you rob.: 9r 
have you injured your neighbor ?-^ common 
case — well, then, if you cannot conciliate, kill 
him I When you injure a man, do not leave 
it in his power to be revenged. I declare I 
admire the man prodigiously. It is quite 
comfortable to hear murder, robbery, and so 
forth, spoken of in that calm, impartial man- 
ner." • • 

"Then you do not admire him?" said 
Dora. 

"Not admire him I — ^why, one of his vol- 
umes is never out of my pocket. I only ia;- 
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rnent the dear, good-natured fellow Db dead, 
and cannot write leaders in newspapers, or 
make speeches in senates. The great differ- 
ence between him and us degenerate modems, 
you see, is that, we have lost that beantifhl 
candor of his. Yes, I fear that is gone," added 
Doctor Richard, in a tone of feeling regret ; 
** but," he resumed, looking at Dora with a 
smile, " I preach in the desert To tell you 
the trath, I would never hare suggested that 
you should read * The Prince.' It was your 
own desire which you followed, not my advice, 
you know." 

" I hate Mr. Templemore," said Mrs. Luan, 
again; "he is a ciieat, a swindler, a thief t 
Why are we beggars and is he rich ? " 

"Aunt!" remonstratively said Dora, very 
much annoyed at this second unseemly out- 
break. 

Doctor Richard smiled. 

** That Templemore is a fool," he said ; " he 
should, having injured Mrs. Loan, have taken 
some MacchiavcMike means to pacify he^ 
either a handsome slice out of the inheritance, 
or if that should have been too expensive, a sed- 
ative, a cooling draught of some kind or other." 

Now Mrs. Luan did not always understand 
irony, being a woman of slow literal mind, and 
an she now understood was that Doctor 
Richard recommended poisoning her. She 
could not speak, bnt her features worked, and 
her hands shook with anger. Perhaps he was 
aware of these signs ; perhaps, too, he felt 
that he had commented too freely on a strictly 
private matter. At all events, he looked at 
his watch, and rose to go, like one who had 
let an appoiuted hour slip by. 

"I shall not see you for a few days," he 
said, shaking hands with Mrs. Courtenay, '* for 
I am going down to the country to^norrow ; 
but I trust to find you still quite well when I 
return. If anything should ail you in my ab- 
sence, let me advise you to call in Doctor Le 
Roux." 



He handed her a card as he spoke. Mrs. 
Oourtenay looked at it with childish cari- 
osity. 

** I suppose he takes care of your patients 
in your absence ? " she suggested. 

" He would do so," carelessly replied Doc- 
tor Richard, " if I had any patients to take 
care of; but, unluddly, that is not the case.'* 

He spoke a little recklessly, as if the matter 
were one of profound indifference to him. Dora 
looked at him with involuntary compassion. 
He was more than thirty, and yet his career 
had done so littie for him. It was a hard — a 
very hard case. 

Doctor Richard turned to bid Mrs. Loan 
adieu, but Mrs. Luan, probably to avoid shak- 
ing hands with him, had left the room. Doctor 
Richard made no conunent, and turned to Dora. 
She had taken a candle to light him down the 
dark staircase. Madame Bertrand was in bed, 
and, moreover, would not have left her com- 
fortable fireside for any such task. Doctor 
Richard went down without saying a word, 
but paused at the foot of the- staircase. 

" Do you like fl6w«r8 f " he asked, with his 
hand on the banisters. 

" Yes, very much." 

" Then you will allow me to bring yon some 
from the country f" he said, quickly. "I 
mi^t have known that yon liked flowers," he 
added, without giving her time to reply; '^but 
the doubt on my mind arose from the fiictthat 
I never see any with you." 

Dora colored, then sud, without false 
shame : 

" Flowers— beautiful flowers'especially->are 
expensive at this time of the year." 

'^ Just so. Well, the gardener at the house 
to which I am going is a very good friend of 
mine, and he shall give me flowers — beautiful 
flowers, too, or I will have none of them." 

Dora colored again, with pleasure this time, 
and she gave him a happy, grateful look. They 
shook hands, and he was ^one. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

" I WONDER where he is going," thought Do- 
ra; " OP where his rich patient lives ? " 

" My dear, how flushed you are ! " said Mrs. 
Gourtenay, as her daughter entered the sitting- 
room again, and put down the light with a 
pensive look. " Does your head ache ? " 

** Oh 1 no, I am only thinking how kind 
Doctor Richard is. He is going to bring me 
flowers — beautiful flowers from the coun- 
try." 

** He is the very kindest man t " cried Mrs. 
Courtenay, clasping her little plump white 
hands, ** is he not, Mrs. Luan P " 

Dora now perceived that her aunt had re- 
turned to the sitting-room. She saw too that 
Mrs. Luan looked herself again. Quite coolly 
she answered : 

** I am sure Doctor lUchard is married." 

An earthquake could not have inflicted a 
more fearful shock upon Dora than did these 
words, nor one to which every flbre of her being 
was more terribly responsive. It seemed as if 
the floor shook beneath her feet—as if the room, 
with her mother and Mrs. Luan, went round 
and round before her swlmmmg eyes. The 
revelation to herself of her secret hopes and 
wishes was both vi<dent and cruel. One word 
she could not speak ; but she sat down pale, 
breathless, full of terror, and covered with 
shame. 

Mrs. Courtenay's consternation, though not 
equal to her daughter's in depth, was as great 
in extent 

" Married I " she said, in an injured fbne, 
which showed she did not think Doctor Rich- 
ard could be guilty of such a crime ; ** I do 
not believe it." 

" And I am sure of it," retorted Mrs. Luan, 
with dark triumph at the sinner's iniquity. 
** What did he go to Italy for P Why did he 
not like to say he came from Kerry ? Why 
does he never speak about himself? I am 



sure he is married, aAd that he ill-usei) his 
wife." 

" And I am sure Doctor Richard would ill- 
use no one," quietiy put in Dora. She had 
recovered by this, and though rather pale, was 
perfecUy calm. ** How late it is I " she added, 
as the old clock below struck the hour. 

She left them still looking very quiet ; bHt 
when she had entered her room, when she had 
closed and locked the door, and was free from 
intrusion, she flung herself on a chair near her 
bed, and burying her face in her pillow, she 
gave way to her humiliation and grief. She, 
Dora Gourtenay, a girl of twenty-three, loved 
this stranger! — and he might be married! 
She had never thought of that— but had she 
thought of anything ? She had known him a 
few weeks, and how could she dream of dan- 
ger? And there waj nothmg to justify this 
terrible folly. He had been kind, he had been 
courteous, he had shown that he admired her, 
but no girl in her senses, and with the least 
experience of life, could say that he had be- 
trayed any of the symptoms of love. A mar- 
ried man might behave to her exactly as Doc- 
tor Richard had behaved. Kindness, cour- 
tesy, and admiration are not prohibited to or 
from the wedded. It was all her folly, her 
own miserable folly. She told herself so agam 
and again ; but did it lessen the hardship of 
her &te that she alone was to blame for it ? 
; Alas ! the more she looked mto the past, the 
deeper was her sense of abasement She 
knew nothing of Doctor Richard, literally 
nothing. Of his family, of his antecedents, 
of his fortunes, she was deeply ignorant He 
might be an adventurer, one of life's outcasts, 
for all Dora Gourtenay knew. That he was 
poor, .and led rather a useless, idle sort of 
life, was certain. What had brought him to 
Rouen? Debts, perhaps— debts, or worse. 
Dora's heart sickened and revoHed at the 
thought No, she would believe nothing 
mean, nothing dishonorable of him. The open 
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manlinesB of his coantenance gave her finn 
fiecurity against all degradation. That clear, 
frank look was the look of 'a man without fear 
or shame. But he might be married, and the 
thought was' misery; he might have left bis 
wife in Italy or in Ireland-^ nay, he might 
have gone to see her in the country. "But 
surely in that case he would say it,'' thought 
Bora; <' it would be ndther honorable nor 
courteous to make a mystery of it. No, if he 
is married, his wife is not here. I dare say she 
is in Ireland." Suddenly a picture rose be- 
fore Dora Oourtenay's eye — a beautiful, heart- 
rending picture. She saw a bright hearth, a 
fair woman, with a child on her knee, and Doo- 
tor Richard smiling happily. She sat up, she 
clasped her hands tightly, she knit her brows 
and set her teeth. " I must bear it,'' she 
thought^ **I must. What right have I to 
quarrel with his domestic happiness? Let 
him be married or not married, what is it to 
me?" 

But pride is a weak stay at the best That 
spirit of defiance with which Dora uttered her 
"What is it to me?" soon died away, and 
left her desolate and weak. There is a well 
of strength, howeyer, which she knew of old. 
To it she now turned, asking the Divine Mas- 
ter for a cup of those sweet waters which the 
Samaritan woman longed for. There were 
many pious memorials in Dora's room — many 
signs of man's weakness and God's mercy— al- 
most all were also tokens of her lost brother's 
love ; and as she now looked at them, each 
had its own language. That pathetic little 
image of the child Jesus sleeping on the cross 
Paul had bought from an Italian boy, and 
given her. That Saint Catherine borne by 
angels she had found hanging by her bedside 
on her sixteenth birthday; and that divine 
head crowned with thorns she had taken away 
irom Paul's room after his death. From the 
position of the picture, Dora had often thought 
that h^ brother's last look had rested upon 



that calm, sorrowful face— sorrowful for man's 
sin, and not for the cost of redemption. Tbe 
tears rushed to her eyes, and her lips quivered 
as sacrifice, suffering, death, and immortal 
love, all thus admonished and condemned her. 
She knelt and said her prayers, feeling both 
stricken and humbled by her folly, and asking 
for power to conquer, or for resignation to en- 
dure it, if endurance must indeed be her lot. 

But though prayer is ever heard in heayen, 
we are not told that it is ever heard at once. 
A long sleepless night did Dora spend — ^long 
and crueL She could not bear to go on loving 
this stranger, and she could not help it This 
was her first love— the only love she was ever 
to know, and it had come to her, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove, fnll grown and all- 
powerfU. She tried to strive against it, bat 
it seemed to her as if she only came out of 
the straggle weak, helpless, and beaten. A 
sickening sense of her powerlessness stole 
over her, then a yague, pitiful, yearning hope 
closed the long contest 

Never did Dora forget the bitter suspense 
of the next three days — ^three long, weary 
days of Impatience and heart-sickening ex- 
pectation. Madame Bertrand knew nothing — 
besides, Dora could put no plain questions, 
and her open, ingenuous nature revolted from 
indirect inqmry. 

" Oh ! if he were but back I " she thought— 
" that this wretched suspense might be over 
— ^that I might either be at peace with my- 
self, or never see him again t " 

At length the hope of relief came. On the 
moiftiing of the third day Madame Bertrand 
came up with a nosegay of flowers so exquis- ^ 
ite and so rare, that Dora remained mute as 
they were put in her trembling hands, and Mrs. 
Gourtenay screamed with admiration, whilst 
even Mrs. Luan stared. 

" They come from a conservatory," thought 
Dora, as She bent her flushed face over them. 
He might be married, but she could not help 
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feeling bappy at the gift. Yet Bbe would not 
fSdulge herself. She was dressed to go out, 
and she went, and refused to Imger and admire 
these rare and beautiful flowers. "I must 
not,'' she thought; and to her mother she 
ssdd, " I must work, you know." 

She went to her task, but her mind, no 
more than her heart, was in it. She longed 
for the evening. She felt sure be would look 
In, and that Mrs. Luan would question him, 
and then a blank followed the thought. « 

"And then," thought Dora, after a while, 
" all will be over, and I shall be at rest. It 
is impossible that I cannot conquer this mad- 
ness. I feel sure it is a sort of madness and 
no more. It is impossible that I should care 
— ^really pare — ^for a man of whom I know 
tfothing. I do not believe it — ^I will not! 
Besides, how can I, if he is married ? But, 
then, suppose he is not i " 

Her hand slackened in its labor, her pencil 
paused, then was still. Her heart beat, her 
pulses throbbed. If Doctor Richard was not 
married, might she not hope that he came to 
her mother's house for her sake ? It "fras a 
natural hope and a natural conjecture. The 
young are allowed to indulge in such thoughts 
and such feelings. Later, they are forbidden, 
and none but the foolish can think and feel 
so. Indeed, it is part of the wisdom of age 
to put by and forget the^e fond badges of 
, youth. They are things to be pinned on, and 
unpinned again, and left off early. The rosy 
favors of love are apt to fade, and the gay 
colors of pleasure have but a time. Truly it 
is lucky that the old are allowed to grow wise, 
to leave off their follies, and deny them grave- 
ly. It would be sad if Phillis should wear her 
shepherdess's hat and fluttering ribbons till 
threescore, and ;f Corydon should pipe to his 
sheep when the warm summer days have for- 
ever gone by. 

But Dora's early spring was scarcely over, 
and her May was in all its sweet fervor. Love 



to her was a hope, a mystery, and a .defigbt- 
ful promise. A poor life, a life of toil, fright- 
ened her not, if this kind and true oompanioa 
would but share it with her. She belijBred 
him honorable and good — what more was 
needed? For that is youth's glorious privi- 
lege. It ia equal to any folly granted, but 
then it comes short of no heroism, no daring, 
no sacrifice. For this, we all love it, and in 
some sense we all honor it. We look at it as 
we might look at some noble 'tree full of the 
sap of Hfe, its green boughs laden with flowers, 
and bhrds making sweet music beneath the 
leaves. We know, indeed, that they will be 
mute some day, for winter must come ; we 
know that the leaves will turn yellow, and lie 
dead on the sodden earth ; but all the sweeter 
for that knowledge are this fair tree's brief 
splendor and beauty. 

Of that brevity youth is as happily uncon- 
scious as the tree in the forest If its sacri- 
fices are to be boundless, so are its loves to 
be immortal. It was not in Dora's power to 
foresee an end to her present feelings, and 
hence, perhaps, she surrendered herself to 
dangerous conjecture. But she could be wise 
too, for there is a wisdom which is not the 
fruit of experience, a wisdom which springs 
from the habit of se!lf<«nbjection, and this soon 
came to the rescue. With a guilty start she 
banished the vision which turned the kind . 
and courteous visitor into a fond lover. No 
modest girl who has had the misfortune to 
give her affection unsought, willingly, and in 
the first bitterness of the discovery, indulges 
in such fancies. Later they may come with 
hope, and be cherished, but surely not at 
first. 

"I must work," thought Dora, resolutely; 
and she worked hard and conscientiously, till 
a step behind her made her cheeks bum. She 
knew well enough it was Doctor Richard, who 
was coming to look at her drawing. She 
turned round, trying to look calm, and she 
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thanked him for the flowers with tolerable 
compoBure. 

" I shall brvig you more next time," he 
said, smiling. Then he asked after Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

" She is pretty well," replied Dora, quickly ; 
** but I wish you would come in this evening 
and see her." 

How she hated herself for saying that ; but 
she could bear the suspense no longer. She 
knew that if he came Mrs. Loan would surely 
get the truth from him. Doctor Richard 
promised to look in readily enough, and he 
proceeded to talk to her of her drawing. He 
stayed long, advising, suggesting, and, do 
what she would, Dora felt happy. 

The evening came, that evening which 
Dora longed for, and with it came Doctor 
l^chard, pleasant and genial. Mrs. Luan 
glared at him, but, contrary to Dora^s expec- 
tation, she was mute. Would she let him de- 
part without putting the momentous question ? 
But when, in answer to Dora's thanks, Doctor 
Richard said, 

'* I told the gardener's wife to choose such 
flowers — " 

" Your wife ! " interrupted Mrs. Luan, pre- 
tending to misunderstand him. **!& she in 
France, Doctor Richard ? " 

A deep silence followed this question. 
Dora's breath seemed gone, and she looked 
furtively at Doctor Richard. He colored, and 
a few seconds elapsed ere he replied. 

"I have no wife, Mrs. Luan. — ^I am a 
widower," he added, gravely. 

Mrs. Luan, who had looked triumphaztt for 
a moment, now looked blank, and Doctor 
l^chard, turning to Dora, continued — 

"Will you allow me to bring my little girl 
to see you. Miss Courtenay, I shall have her 
in Rouen for a day ? " 

Dora scarcely knew what she answered. 
She felt in heaven. She expected nothing, 
but Doctor Richard was not a married man. 



She need feel no humiliation, no shame. Her 
reply seemed satisfactory, however, for he 
smiled, and looked satisfied; whilst Mrs. 
Courtenay, though rather offended that Doc- 
tor Richard did not want to bring his Rttle 
girl to see her, asked how old the young lady 
was. 

" Seven— 4at very delicate," he answered, 
with a sigh. 

Dora felt full of pity^ and questioned eager- 
ly. Was she tall, dark, or fair, and did she 
speak French? And Doctor Ridiard, like 
most parents, answered readily. Dora thus 
learned that Eva was the child's name— that 
she was tall, dark, and spoke French fluently. 

" And when will you bring her to us ? " she. 
asked. 

He saw her eager eyes benfc upon him ; he 
read desire in her parted lips, and he smiled 
a kind, pleasant smile. 

" After to-morrow, if you like it," he said. 

*' Doctor, what made you caliber Eva?" 
mquired Mrs. Courtenay. 

" It was her mother's name." 

A 'cloud came over his face as he spoke, 
which looked more like the shadow of a past 
trouble than like the remembrance of a sor- 
row. 

" I wonder if he was happy with his wife ! " 
thought Dora; "pwhaps not, and perhaps, 
too, hQ does not mean to marry agam." 

The thought gave her no pain. To love is. 
love's true happiness, and, in its early stage 
at least, it looks for none other. Delightful, 
therefore, was this evening to her. She spoke 
little, but she felt happy; and as she felt she 
looked, though she sat in silent reverie. She 
tried, indeed, to rouse hers^f, and at length 
she succeeded. When she came back from 
the world to which she had been wandering— 
the pleasant world of a girl's fancies— 4nd 
was once more, both in body and m spirit, 
present in l^er mother's sitting-room, she found 
Mrs. Courtenay and Doctor Richard talkmg 
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gayly, and Mrs. Luan moodj and sulky. Doc- 
tor Richard waa a free man — nothing could 
atone for that calamity. Mrs. Courtenay 
looked at her sister-in-laW) then winked sig- 
sificantly at Doctor Richard, adding, in broken 
words, which Mrs. Luan was supposed not to 
understand — 

"Always was so — Wilkes nothing — does not 
mind me now—- does not know what I am 
talking of." 

Doctor Richard was of another opinion, 
and he succeeded in changing the discourse, 
which referred no more to Mrs. Luan till he left. 

Almost from the first moment that he had 
mentioned the existence of his child, Dora had 
been full of a project, which she imparted to 
her mother as soon as he was gone^ and Mrs. 
Luan had retired to her own room. 

'* Mamma," she said rather eagerly, " Doc- 
tor Richard has been very kind to us. Sup- 
pose I dress a doll for E7a — ^the handsomest 
I can find ? '' 

Mrs. Courtenay was charmed with the idea, 
and added confidentially — 

"It is to you Doctor Itichard wishes to 
brmg his little girL Dora, depend upon it he 
wants to marry you." 

Dora turned crimson, and denied thifr— but 
fiiintly. 

" And I am sure of it," said Mrs. Courtenay ; 
"but perhaps you do not like him? Then, 
Dora, do not encourage him. He looks as if 
he would take such a matter to heart; better 
not giye the child a doU, after aH" 

Dora did not think that to giro Et4 a doll 
was to encourage Era's £Either in a hopeless 
passion ; and she said so. 
. " And as my white Silk dress would only get 
yellow and old-fashioned," she added, " I shall 
cut it up." 

" Cut up your beautiful silk, Dora t " 

" I shall never wear It again ; and I do not 
like dyed silks. Besides, it is better to save 
money than buy." 



Mrs. Courtenay gave in, but with a sigh. 

" I shall dress her like a bride," resumed 
Dora, " with a rdl and orange-wreath." 

Mrs. Courtenay screamed with delight 

" And she shall hare a train ever so long, 
and satin shoes, and white kid gloves. She 
shall be the handsomest doll in Rouen. I shall 
go and buy it tonmorrow morning; and, mam- 
ma, you will not tell aunt? " 

" Of course not," shrewdly said Mrs. Comv 
lenay, who liked a conspiracy of all things. 

When Dora retired to her own room, she 
took out the white silk dress, and looked at it 
She had looked well in this dress, and she 
knew it Were those days forever gone by? 
Was she never to go to a party agam, but to 
spend life in its present obscurity ? It really 
was a pity to cut it up ; but then they could 
not afford to buy, and Doctor Richard had be^ 
so kind. There was no harm, however, in 
putting on this doomed robe once more, and 
seeing how she looked in it. So Dora slipped 
it on, and looked at herself in the glass, and 
bade a sort of farewell to life's vanities as she 
saw her own image there. It is pleasant to 
look weU— it is pleasant to wear silken ^r- 
ments, with their folds, to rustle as we move- 
it is pleasant to be clad in the hue which suits 
our youth and its bloom, both, alas ! so fleet- 
ing ; but it is scarcely pleasant to do so when 
we feel that Pleasure has closed her gates upon 
us, and will open them no more. 

"And yet^why should there not be some 
wonderful story for me too ? " thought Dora, 
sitting down to muse over her fhture ; " why 
should dull commonplace be my lot ? I do 
not feel as if the straight and beaten road 
were to be mine. I seem to see many winding 
paths before me. It may be an illusion, but it 
is a harmless one, and I will not bid it begone. 
As to the dress, I care not for it" 

She took it off, and to prevent the possibility 
of rq>entanoe, took two breadths out of the 
skirt This sacrifice bdng accomplished, she 
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went to bed and dreamed of a marvellous doll 
with a-train half a yard long. Early the next 
morning, Dora went out. She succeeded in 
finding such a doll as she wanted, and brought 
it home under her cloak, so that Mrs. Luan 
might not see it. She set about her task at 
once, and locked herself in to prevent a sur- 
prise ; but Mrs. Courtenay, who, though she 
liked a conspiracy, did not seem to understand 
that secrecy was one of its most necessary in- 
gredients, came and knocked for admittance 
every five minutes, ** just to see how she was 
getting on." As Dora carefully locked the 
door after her mother every tune she thus 
came, Mrs. Luan, had she been an observant 
person, could not have failed detecting the ex- 
istence of a mystery. Luckily, few things, un- 
less when connected in a very direct manner 
with her concerns, drew her attention, and all 
flhe thought, if she thought at all, was that 
Dora was engaged in some new drawing*. 

"What a pretty doll it is ! " whispered Mrs. 
Courtenay, bending over the pillow on which 
the doll lay carefully wrapped in tissue paper ; 
" and, oh ! Dora, how it does stare ! " 

This Mrs. Courtenay announced as a de- 
cidedly singular fact, and as if the staring of 
dolls were a new discovery of hers. 

"Yes," gaylysaid Dora; "it was shut up 
in a box, you see, and having just come out, 
it is making the best use of its eyes. Besides, 
it is fresh from Germany, and has a good deal 
to learn, poor thing I in this new country. 
Perhaps It is thinking of the Fatherland, and 
lamenting the change from the Rhine to the 
Seine." , 

" And, oh ! " said Mrs. Courtenay, with her 
little scream, " you have got shoes for it I " 
and she took and twirled on her finger a pair 
of white satin bridal shoes, beautifrtUy made. 

*' Tes," replied Dora, looking at them with a 
little envious sigh ; " I knew I could not make 
them so well, so I bought them, and stockings 
and gloves. The rest I shall fashion myself." 



And very cleverly did Dora set about her 
task. . Her eye and her taste were both cor- 
rect, and ere the day was half over the bride's 
attire was nearly completed. 

*' Is not Dora going out to-day ? " asked 
Mrs. Luan, with som& wonder. 

Mrs. Courtenay winked several times very 
fast, pursed up her lips, and uttered a mysteri- 
9US " No." 

" What is she domg, then ?** 

" Nothing particular," replied Mrs. Courte- 
nay, whose tone implied that Dora was doing 
something very particular indeed. 

"Is she not well ?» 

'* Dear me, Mrs. Luan, how many questions 
you do putt Cannot the child stay within 
without your knowing why ? " 

Now, if Mrs. Luan^s inquisitiveness had not 
been stimulated after this, she should have 
had no such organ. But as she did possess 
some share of this important faculty, she de- 
termined to know what Dora was doing. 
Very craftily, however, did she set about her 
purpose. When Mrs. Courtenay left the room, 
Mrs. Luan went and knocked at Dora's doo^*, 
and Dora, thinking it was her mother, opened 
with a chiding smile. 

"Is not your mother here?" asked Mrs. 
Luan. 

"No, aunt," replied Dora, blushmg with 
vexation. 

No change, no emotion, appeared on Mts. 
Luan's heavy face as she withdrew ; but she 
had seen the doll standing with her back to a 
chair, her white dress on, and the orange- 
wreath and veil on the table ; and she was not 
quite so dull but that she knew what this 
meant. Mrs. Luan had a spice of vindictive- 
ness in her composition. She felt aggrieved 
at Dora's daring act, and still more aggrieved 
at having been excluded from all knowledge 
of it. She resolved to be revenged, and 
watched her opportunity so well, that when 
Dora left her room after dinner, Mrs. Luan 
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stole into it unsuspected. But in vain she 
looked on the bed, on the furniture — the doll 
was not there ; in Tain she tried the drawers, 
Dora had locked them and taken the key. 
Krs. Luan's homicidal intentions against Eya's 
doll were defeated, and she crept out of the 
room unseen indeed, but none the less sulky 
at haying been baffled. 

Doctor Richard came in the eyening. He 
had not intended doing so, but he had been to 
the Gallery, and not seeing Dora there, he 
concluded that either she or her mother was 
unwell. He now called to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of his suspicions. 

Dora smiled demurely at his surprise, and 
relied gayly, 

" No, I could not go to-day." 

Mrs. Courtenay pursed up her h'ps not to 
laugh, and said, with a mysterious and puzzled 
assumption of clearness, 

" No, Dora could not go to-day.** 

" Dora was dressing a doll,** put in Mrs. Luan, 
who would not be quite balked of her reyenga 
"A doll for your little girl. Doctor Richard.*' 

Doctor Richard smiled, looked surprised as 
well as pleased, and said, " Indeed I " whilst 
Dora uttered a remonstratiye, ^* Ob, aunt I '* 
and tried not to seem too much annoyed. 
Mrs. Courtenay did not attempt to conceal her 
indignation. 

" Of aU talkatiye creatures, Mrs. Luan," she 
said, austerely, " you are the most indiscreet. 
^ You might know Dora wanted to surprise her 
young friend." 

Mrs. Luan resorted to her usual defence, 
and began to buzz. 

" I don't know anything about that," she 
said. ^*The doll was dressed like a bride, 
which did not look like a secret. At least, I 
know that when my aunt ran away with Sir 
John Barry she went in a cotton dress, in 
order to'be taken for the cook. Though how 
she could be taken for the cook, who was stout, 
and forty-fiye, I don't know." 



" There 1 — there!" superciliously replied 
Mrs. Courtenay^ " who eyer heard the like ? 
Do you suppose we mean to say the doll was 
gobg to contract a priyate marriage, or to run 
away with any one, when the orange-wreath 
and the yeil tell as plainly as can be that she 
is going off to church ? " 

«My dear Miss Courtenay," said Doctor 
Richard, pathetically, ' " do let me haye a 
peep at the bride; I shall be miserable if I 
do not see her, and you may be sure I shaU 
^ot say a word about it to Eva I " 

Dora, nothing loath, rose, and went and 
brought out "the Marine." She placed her 
standing safely against the wall, and haying set 
her offby putting a sheet of blue paper behind 
her back, she withdrew seyeral ^ps, and 
looked rather anxiously at Doctor Richard's 
dark face. This doll was a yery pretty one- 
she had blue eyes, pink cheeks, and red lips. 
Somewhat deficient in figure she had been, 
but, thanks to Dora's unscrupulous skill, she 
had now the most delicate round waist 
These " natural " adyantages were set off by 
the loyeliest bridal dress maiden eyer wore on 
her marriage mom. Her robe of long sweep- 
ing white silk, looped up in front to show a 
pair of fairy white feet, was exquisitely trimmed 
wjth tulle bouillonn^, as an article on the 
fashions would haye said. A long yeil, through 
which shone her fair hair, flowed around het. 
The orange-wreath nodded oyer her snowy 
brow; pearls gleamed on her plump 'white 
neck, and were twisted Jn rows around her 
fair arms. Doctor Richard frowned. 

• *' Miss Courtenay," he asked, " does a bride 
wear jewels ? " 

" I belieye pearls are allowed," timidly said 
Dora. " Besides," she pleaded, " they are sure 
to please the chSd." 

"Pearls, and no prayer-book!" he con- 
tinued, critically. 

• But Dora shut his mouth. She produced a 
combination of white satin and gilt paper, 
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wbicb, when completed, was to be placed in 
the band of the bride, and to be considered a 
prayer-book. Doctor Biohard smiled, and 
Bade no further objection. 

" Dear Hiss Courtenaj,'' he said, endently 
much gratified, ** I cannot tell you how grate- 
ful I feel for all the trouble you 'have taken, 
and if Eva does not go crazy with joy, I know 
nothing about her I " • 

" I hope she will like it," remarked Dora, 
with a smile. ^ I j^iave done my best." 

" You have done wonders — and the doll 1} 
a beautiful doll I Indeed, I feel bound to wish 
her bridegroom joy, whoever he may he. This 
Minna or Theda — ^for who can doubt her 
paraitage? — ^will surely make a good wife! 
Jhere. is^ truth in her honest bine eye, and 
good-humor in her round, rosy face. She has 
a good intellectual development too. In short, 
I see a Btore of domestic bliss for the happy 
man I" 

"Dear, dear I" exclaimed Mrs. Oourtenay, 
*< to think you should see it all m the doll's face, 
Qoctor Richard I I only saw that she stares." 

'* She does store a lee-ttle— just a leettle 
bit," deprecatingly observed Doctor Richard. 
*^ In her maiden innocence, you see, she looks 
at this wicked world, and thinking no harm of 
it, forgets to drop her eyelids. Besides, t^s 
bit of insolence shows her bjgh*birth and per- 
fect breeding. Then how do we know but 
that she is a specimen of the fast young hidy I 
These rosy lips may talk slang for all I can 
tell to the contrary^ but oh I if she does talk 
slang, let it be German slang, I pray, dnd not 
English slang, wherewith she might comii^ 
my little Eva's vernacular." 

'' She shall not t4ilk at all. Doctor Richard," 
gayly exclaimed Dora. <* I am a fiury, and I 
lay upon her the spell of silence." 

** An Irish Geis, such as used to be laid on 
our kings and heroes," said Doctor Richard, 
rising. " Dear Miss Courtenay, your bride is 
perfect now ; for as she can never say the fatal 



' yes,' 80 can she never cease to be a bride. 
Life to her will be a perpetual marriage morn- 
ing, with orange-wreath ever in bloom. Time 
is no more for her. "^outh and beauty cannot 
fade. Truly you are a ftiry indeed ! " 

" What, going so soon ? " cried Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, as she saw him looking for his hat. 

'* Yes, I have an appointment. But I shall 
bring you Eva to-morrow." 

" Bring her to luncheon," warmly said Mrs. 
Oourtenay. 

Doctor Richard seemed to hesitate. 

" With great pleasure," he said, after the 
pause of a moment; '*but though I by no 
means presume to make the favor I am going 
to ask a condition of my little Eva's coming 
to-morrow, I hope you will grant it I have 
long promised Eva that she and I should have 
luncheon together on the grass before the 
weather got too cool. Will you jdn us? 
The spot itf pretty, and within five minutes of 
Rouen by rail," 

Mrs. Ck)urtenay and her daughter were taken 
by surprise. They exchanged looks, then Mrs. 
Courtenay spoke and accepted. 

'^ You see, my dear," she said to Dora after 
Doctor lUchard had left them, *' it would really 
have been unkind to reftise Doctor Richard ; 
he would have thought we were afhud of put- 
ting him to some expense, and that would 
have annoyed and humbled him.*' 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Beautzful and bright shone the next morn- 
ing when J)ora opened her window and looked 
out. A warm sunbeam stealing over the roof 
of their low house lit the opposite church ; the 
vine-leaves reddened in its glow, the air was 
crisp .and sharp, and every thing to Dora 
looked enchanting. 

^*We must give Doctor Richard and his 
little girl a good luncheon," said Mrs. Cour- 
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tenay, who partook of her daughter's exhila- 
ration ; *' a pair of roast fowls, and a tart. 
The little thing is sure to like the pastry.'* 

''^And so is the father," suggested Mrs. 
Luan, grimly; *'he eats our bread and butter 
as if he were starving." 

"Nonsense, Mrs. Luan," shortly replied 
Mrs. Gourtenay ; " how can Doctor Bichard be 
starving when he has that large house to him- 
self?" 

<«I dare say he pays no rent," said Mrs. 
Luan, after a pause ; " they have put him in 
to keep it aired." 

" They I— who ?— what they ? " 

But to answer this questicm was beyond 
Mrs. Luan. She replied, impatiently, that she 
did not know their name ; and Mrs. Gourtenay 
had too much to do to spend more time in the 
argument A terrible deal of fhss and worry 
had to be gone through before the lundieon 
could be got ready for one o'clock, the ap- 
pointed hour. 

Mrs. Gourtenay joined Madame Bertrand in 
the kitchen, and a Uttle squabbling, polite, of 
course, but decid<edly squabbling. Was the con- 
sequence of her appearance there. Dora, too, 
had her share of preparation, though Mrs. 
Gourtenay would not hear of her venturing on 
anything culinary, lest she should soil her 
clothes or spoil her hands; and Mrs. Luan 
alone sat idle, and in high dudgeon. Most 
cordially did she hate these doings, and Doc- 
tor Richard and Eva, and the expense and the 
doll. But she was mute. She knew she had 
no right to speak, and that her objection, if 
she made any, would not be regarded. So she 
was silent, and looked on—brooding over her 
wrongs, and thinking them many. 

And now the hour came round, and both 
Dora and Mrs. Gourtenay began to look anx- 
iously at the dock. At a quarter to one steps 
were heard coming up the staircase, and a 
cMdish Toice mingled with deeper tones. 
Dora went and opened the door, and reoeiTed 



her young guest with a tmaile aod a kiss. Eva 
had her father's dark eyes and his genial 
smile, but otherwise she was not much like 
him. She gave Dora a shy, wistful look, then 
she returned her embrace, and was familiar 
and free in a moment. 

" You live here ? " she said, running to the 
window and peeping out. " Oh t what a queer 
old church I Do you like it ? Are these your 
birds?" 

She looked curiously at Dora's sparrows, 
who fed tamely on the ledge of the open win- 
dow, looking sharply at Eva, however, with 
their little keen black eyes, then suddenly flew 
away twittering. 

" Miss Gourtenay prevails over every thing," 
said Doctor Richard ; " birds and chUdrto." - 

" Gome to my room," whispered Dora. " I 
haye a young kdy there who is waiting for you." 

"For me ? " said Eva, looking interested. 

Dora nodded, and, taking her hand, led her 
away. They entered her room, and she there 
probably introduced Miss Eva to the bride, for 
Doctor Richard smiled as he heard a succes- 
sion of rapturous screams finom within. Pres- 
ently Eva came out with the doll in her arms, 
and ran to her father, her eyes sparkling, her 
cheeks flushed with joy. 

"Oh ! do look !" she entreated; " do! " 

Doctor Richarcl pretended to be greatly 
pleased and surprised, and every thing would 
have gone on charmingly, if Mrs. Luan had 
not uttered a croaking note : 

"That doll will not live — H is consump- 
tive!" 

" Dolls do not die," pertly said Miss Eva ; 
" they get broken, though." 

She laughed, but no one else laughed. Doc- 
tor Bichard's eye had an angry flash as it 
lighted on Mrs. Luan, and Dora and her 
mother looked shocked and distressed, for the 
glow of health was wanting to Eva's dark 
cheek, and now and then a hectic flush ap- 
peared the^ in its stead. She was a sickly 
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child, too, snd ate little. The chickens, though 
done to a turn, did not tempt her; the tart 
shfe would not touch. " Ah I there is sorrow 
in store for him there, and he knows it," 
thought Bora ; but conscious of future grief 
though he might be, Doctor Richard did not 
intrude his apprehension upon his friends. He 
was as gay and cheerful as he could well be, 
uttereft some pretty nonsense about the bride, 
and in^lged himself in some of those flights 
of ^eech which, if they entertained Bora, al- 
ways saddened her, as showing how little 
share- the practical had in his life. Mrs. Oour- 
tenay seemed struck with this fact too, and 
she remarked in her innocence : 

" Boctor Richard, what a pity you do not do 
something ! Write books, I mean," she added, 
a little confused at the uncalled-for advice ; " I 
am sure you could write—oh I so well." 

" Papa does write," put in Eva, rather jeal- 
ously ; "he wrote me out * Cinderella,' and il- 
lustrated it, with her glass slipper and all." 

" Bear me ! " cried Mrs. Courtenay ; " are 
you really an author, Boctor Richard ? " 

"I am alrttid having written out* Cinder- 
ella' wlU scarcely- give me a claim to author- 
ship, Mrs. Courtenay," he replied, smDing. 

"Oh! but one can put a great deal of 
originality even into an old fairy-tale," kindly 
■aid Krs. Courtenay ; " I am sure," she added 
emphatically, " your version of * Cinderella ' 
is charmiug. Is it published ? " 

"I have taken some liberties with it," 
gravely replied Br. Richard ; " and therefore 
I dare not fiwje the juvenile public, which is 
apt to be cruel at times. For instance, I have 
called * Cinderella' *Rbodopis.' You are not 
•ware, perhaps, that Cinderella's prince was 
one of the Pharaohs, and that she now sleeps 
as a mummy beneath one of the Pyramids. 
Now, how would the little men and the little 
women like that ? Not at all, I dare say, for, 
you see, Eva persists in calling poor Rhodopis 
Cinderella, and her sandal a glass slipper." 



Mrs. Courtenay tried to look both knowing 
and captivated, and was sure that the story of 
Rhodopis, alias Cinderella, was mightily inter- 
esting, and she reiterated her wish that Boctor 
Richard would become an author. " I assure 
you you would be successful," she added, with 
much simplidty. 

Boctor Richard seemed amused. 

" I might, as you kindly predict, be success- 
ful," he replied, " but then J should no longer 
be Boctor Richard, which is, I confess it, the 
character I prefer. If you were to know, my 
dear madam, how many a fine fellow has been 
spoiled^ to my knowledge, by some such hob- 
by ! I like to keep my identity, and feel as 
sure as human frailty will let me, that I shall 
remain what I am. Change is so dangerous. 
History and daily life are both ftill of perplex- 
ing questions bearing on this matter. Take 
Robespierre, for instance, and put him on 
horseback, and perhaps the man is a hero. 
Take Nf^oleon, and make a disappointed law- 
yer of him, and he sends all his friends to the 
scaffold, as he sent boyish conscripts to death, 
and follows them there, instead of dying like a 
chained eagle in Saint Helena. Nay, even a 
trifle — ^if there be such things as trifles, which 
I doubt — can change the aspect of a country 
and the character of 9. people. There ^as a 
time when it was a capital offence to bum 
coals in London. Fancy London without 
smoke or soot, and just tell me if the London- 
ers must not have been then a different people 
from what they are now." 

" Good gracious ! " cried Mrs. Courtenay— 
" London without coals I " 

"Breadfull is it not?" 

"And fame, Boctor Richard," said Bora, 
rather earnestly — " do you not care for 
that?" 

" Fame for writing about Rhodopis," he 
good-humoredly replied. 

" There are other subjects," she urged. 

" So there are — * Red-riding Hood,' * Beauty 
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and the Beast,' and others ; and to tell you 
the truth, I have written about them too. A 
set of gypsies! There is no knowing where 
they came irom. They are here, they are 
there, in every point of the compass do we find 
these pretty !2ingari A wqrld of trouble they 
gave me." 

" And so you do not care about fame ?" re- 
sumed Dora, who would not be balked of an 
answer. 

" Verily, Miss Oourtenay, I do not. I ad- 
mire the man who first said, ^ What has pos- 
terity done for' me, that I should do anything 
for posterity ? ' Think, moreover, how fragile 
a good it is t Think of poor Ptolemy and his 
eleven ethereal regions. For a thousand years 
and more he reigns supreme in astronomy, 
then comes a Oopernik, or a Galileo, and 
Ptolemy may sleep in Egyptian dust for ever- 
more." 

*^ Ah I if one could rouse him out of that 
apathy to generous ambition ! " thought Dor%, 
with a secret sigh. 

But of that there seemed little chance. 
Doctor Richard looked too good-humored, and 
too well-satisfied with bis poverty to be easily 
roused. But however deficient these genial 
natures may be, they have a charm which is 
irresistible. When Doctor Richard, noticing 
how languid Eva began'to look, spoke of go- 
ing, it seemed to Dora that his three hours' 
stay had been too brief, ai^d she longed to 
join her entreaties to Eva's prayer to be 
allowed to temain. But she did not — ^perhaps 
she dared not Doctor Richard looked, more- 
over, as if he would have been inexorable, so 
Eva submitted, threw her arms around Dora's 
neck, and said, kindly, 

<< Do come and see me — do ! " 

*^Miss Gourtenay has no more tune to lose, 
Eva," said her father. " She lost yesterday 
in dressing your doll, and . to-day in receiving 
you ; it is out of the question that she should 
sacrifice a third day." 



Eva looked rather crestfallen, but Dora 
whispered : 

** Never mind ; you will come and see me 
again," and the brightness returned to the 
child's face, and with a look of intelligence 
she nodded, adding in Dora's ear, **I love 
you. Hiss Gourtenay. Oh! I do love you 
so!" 

A fond parting followed, and Dora went to 
the w^dow and looked out, and saw Doctor 
Richard and his little girl walkmg down the 
street. Ere they turned the comer, Eva 
looked up at her, and gave her a last friendly 
nod. 

When DOra drew her head away, and 
looked in, she found her aunt in a towering 
passion. Whenever Mrs. Luan was angty, 
speech failed her utterly. She stammered 
through her wrath, and became almost incom- 
prehensible. Dora looked at her flushed and 
agitated face, then glanced to her mother for 
explanation. 

"Your aunt is angry with poor Doctor 
Richard," S£ud Mrs. Gourtenay. 

" A low, vulgar upstart ! " stammered Mrs. 
Luan — " how dare he? — how dare he ? " 

" Why, what has Doctor Richard done ? " 
asked Dora, with a little indignation. 

" No doctor ! " said Mrs. Luan — ^** not he. 
I know a doctor." 

"Aunt, what is the matter? " 

" Don't tease her," whispered her mother, 
" She is in a rage because she considers that 
Doctor Richard has retracted his invitation." 

" Oh ! aunt," remonstrated Dora, "is it 
possible you do not see that Doctor Richard 
spoke so to surprise Eva to-morrow? He 
looked at me quite significantly all the time." - 

This did not mend matters. 

" Why does he look the beggar ? " 

Poor Mrs. Luan I she was nearly a beggar 
herself,, yet in her wrath she could find no 
keener word of reproach for the offender than 
this. Dora blushed a little, but was nuite. 
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"Why does he.ciwne here?" angrily con- 
tinued Mrs. Luan. " He is old, he is poor !^ 

t 
you can^t want him I " 

Dora became crimson. " Aunt — ^*' she bd- 
gan, but Mrs. Oourtcnay uiterrupted her a 
little angrily. 

"NoBsenee," she said, *<Dora wants no 
one; but I must say thai even if Doctor 
Richard comes here for her sake — ^which I do 
believe — ^Dora could not do better t^an to 
receive hifl addresses. He is a most delight- 
ful sum,'' she added, emphatically ; " and I 
should like to see my dear Dora provided for 
before I die." 

Now, the idea of Dora being provided for 
by " the beggar," as she called him, added 
fiiel to the fire of Mrs. Luan^s wrath, and 
there is no knowing to what a height it might 
have risen if Madame Bertrand had not just 
then made her appearance with a note, which 
she handed to Dora. It was from Doctor 
Richard, and reminded her of her promise to 
meet Eva the next day. He also intimated 
that, " in case they did not find ten too early, 
the carriage of the lady with whom Eva re- 
sided, and which had been placed at his 
disposal, would come round for Mrs. and Miss 
Courtenay and Mrs. Luan, at that hour." 

Dora^s bright face took a flush of pleasure 
and trhunph as she read this note aloud, and 
it was with the mildest reproach that she 
said, 

"There, aunt 1" 

Mrs. Luan was silent and sulky, and Mrs. ' 
Courtenay full of childish glee. 

" A carriage ! " she said. " Then I sup- 
pose the lady is quite rich. I should not 
wonder if she had really adopted little Eva. 
Poor darling! It is an injudicious plan, I 
think. How wiU she like poverty when she 
has to go back to it? . Parents should think 
of these things." 

She sjiook her head, and breathed a philo- 
sophic sigh over Doctor Richard's imprudence. 



Dora folded up her note, and went into her 
room to read it again. 

There is a rapid downward path in all things, 
and Dora Courtenay was going down very fast 
to the dangerous depljhs whence it is all but 
hopeless to look up to the free level world 
again. She knew it, and yet she went on and 
never cared to stop or to ' look back. Doctor 
Richard was free, that was enough for con- 
science. He was free, and though it might be a 
misfortune to love him, it could no longer be a 
sin. Foolish girl, as if a misfortune to which 
our will says " yes " were not almost always 
guSlt more of* less deep, but guilt none the less. 
Her aunt's jealous observation of Doctor Rich- 
ard, her mother's fond comments on his fre- 
quent visits, were as music to her ear, siren 
music, wondrous and strange, that made her 
reckless of the breakers and sand-banks to 
which her poor bark was rapidly steering. 
Oh I if it were true ! If he really liked her ! 
Xf he came to the house for her I If he had 
brought his child because he wished her to be- 
come that child's mother 1 If he hoped to bind 
her to himself by the closest and the dearest 
ties known to man ! She was alone now, yet 
at the thought she hid her flushed face in both 
her hands. She was so happy that 6he could 
scarcely bear it. It did occur to her, indeed, 
that she might be mistaken — ^that Doctor Rich- 
ard had no such intentions as her mother and 
her own secret hopes attributed to hun. But 
even if he had not these wishes now, might 
they not come with time ? Few women who 
have the power to fascinate do not know that 
it is theirs. Dora Courtenay had charmed 
many hearts in her day. She knew she had 
the gift to attract even those for whom she"^ 
cared little ; was it presumption to think that- 
she might win a heart so dear ? — ^was it wrong 
to try and do so ? 

« I will be good I" thought Dora. « I wifl 
try and conquer my faults. If I reach his lik- 
ing it shall be through his esteem, and then I 
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can at least look back on tlie attempt without 
self-reproach or shame. Perhaps he is too 
I>oor to marry. Perhaps, seeing aunt and mam- 
ma almost dependent upon me, and haying a 
child himself, he trill not be so imprudent* If 
so, I cannot blame him, surely. And yet peo- 
ple can be poor and yery happy I " 

As Dora came to this* conclusion, she could 
not help looking toward the lame teacher's 
window. It was open, to let in the. pleasant 
autumn heat; and Dora's eye could diyedown 
into the clear dark room, dark not becanse it 
was gloomy, but on account of the surround- 
ing brightness of the street. It was yery neat, 
though poorly fur^shed; the beeswaxed floor 
shone again, the distant bed looked snow- 
white, and the lame teacher's wife sat mend- 
ing linen with a work-basket on a diair by 
her. Presently she put d%wn her task to peep 
out of the window. She gaye a long, wistful 
look down the street, then she glanced toward 
a little clock on the mantle-piece. Was her 
husband late? — was she getting anxious at 
his delay? But there was no need — a door 
opened, and Dora saw him coming in. He 
went up to his wife and kissed her. * 8hl took 
away his hat and books, made him sit down in 
her chair, and brought him a glass of wine. 

**Yes, one can be poor and be happy," 
thought Dora, turning away from the little 
homely picture, " but I could be happy also 
even though I should never marry him, or 
though we did not marry till we were both as 
old as that poor teacher and his wife. I could 
wfut twenty years for him and think it but a 
day. It would be strange indeed to marry at 
past forty, and yet I know I could be happy 
still — ^very happy. His hair would be quite 
gray, and mine would be turning fast. I should 
be rather a faded old maid, such a one as peo- 
ple say of, * She must have been good-looking 
when she was twenty.' He would be brown 
and rather thin, and Eva would be a young 

matron with children on her knees — but I 
1 



should be happy, yery happy. W« should 
have a tittle money then-Hoiot much, but just 
a little ; a cottage near Dublin, too ; and he 
would be out all day, and would cqme home to 
me of an evening a little tired, but cheeifiiL 
< Dora,' he would say, as we sat and ^lked by 
the fire, * do you remember when you were 
young ? You had bright hai^ ana brighter 
eyes, and a blooming face enough then, and 
now they are gone.' I shall answer, *You 
should have come earlier, sir, and yxw should 
have had them alL' Ah ! what will he say to 
that?" 

Poor Dora f * Her dream from subjective and 
contingent has become future, so swift is the 
transition. She stands in her room with Doe- 
tor Bichard's note in her hand^ and happening 
to raise her eyes, she sees her own image Ul 
the gi;^nish glass above her mantel-piece. It 
is a dull plate, tarnished and gloomy, but 
Dora's radiant face shines from its depths with 
the glorious light of hope and young love. And 
Dora is not forty yet, but twenty-thsee, and 
she barely looks beyond her teens. There is 
not a silver thread in the rich brown gold of 
her hair, nothing has yet dimmed the bright- 
ness of her happy, radiant eyes. With that 
pure, fresh bloom on her cheek, and that smile 
of delight on her ripe lips, Dora looks enchant* 
ing just then. Mere beauty would seem cold 
near her, for beauty is not always a light from 
within ; and the fervor of her dream, and the 
consciousness that she is still young and pleas- 
ant to look at, make Dora's heart beat with 
secret rapture. She knows, too— how can she 
help knowing it?— -that she has more to give 
than to receive in the exchange she is contem- 
plating. How many women would care for the 
poor widower of thirty-odd ? — and how many 
men could help caring for the young radiant 
girl? 

"He is worth ten of me," thought Dora» 
turning away from the glass ; "but most gurls 
would remember his half-shabby coat, and 
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laugh at him if he came to woo. Perhaps he 
knows it, and is diffident Ah 1 if he knew 
all— if he but knew it f' 

Bu^ on reflection Dora thought it was as 
wen that he should not know it She opened 
a drawer, took out a little inlaid mother-of- 
pearl casket, in which she kept her choicest 
treasures — ^m#morial8 of her brother — and she 
put Doctor ^chard's note with them. 

" Paul would have liked hun," she thought, 
the tears rushing to her eyes. **0h! if I 
could but have seen these two together— if I 
could but have sat and listened to them, how 
l"^PPy> how very happy I should have been ! " 

But sad and troubled are the dreams we 
indulge in when we remember the dead. We 
cannot, if we have truly loved them, let fancy 
free where they are concerned. The gloom, 
the sad austerity of the grave, its silence and 
Its hopelessness, ever come between us and 
our reverie. The remembrance of her brother, 
ever loved, ever lamented, fell like a pall over 
Dora's happy imagining. , . 

** I must not think of these ^ungs," she 
thought, rather sadly; "if Doctor Richard 
wished to marry he need not have waited so 
long to do so ; and if he does not care for me, 
why should I be ever thinking of him ? " 

But she left his note where she had put it 
with the treasures and the mementoes of her 
youth. 



CHAPTER XTY , 

At ten exactly a handsome carriage drew 
up before Madame Bertrand's door, and Ma- 
dame Bertrand herself came up with the ti- 
dings, looking both charmed and puzzled as 
she delivered them. 

" Such a pretty carriage," she said ; " such 
handsome horses, too I " 

Mrs. Oourtenay smiled mysteriously; and 
Dora went 'to the glass, tied her bonnet-strings, 
and, without looking round, said : 



' " Are you ready, aunt ? " . 

Twenty times since the morning Mrs. Luan 
had declared that she would not go, and twenty 
times she had retracted and said she would. 
As iier last declaration had been one of denial, 
her present one was naturally one of assent. 
Rather shortly she answered that she was I 
quite ready. They went down at once and 
entered the carriage; whilst Madame Ber- 
trand stood on the doorstep to see them drive 
away. 

The morning was one of perfect beauty. 
Mrs. Oourtenay's raptures were spoken ; but 
though Dora was mute, never, it seemed to 
her, had earth and sky be^ so full of happy 
promises as they were then. Through the city 
they went ; beyond the track of the railways, 
through a green and fertile landscape, up a 
winding road that tfrerlooked the silver S^e, J 
till they came at length to a little wood, on 
the skirt of which they saw Doctor Richard 
and Eva waiting for them. 

" I have called her ^Bnna ! " cried Eva, dart- 
ing forward to meet Dora as she alighted. 

"And I have already broken her nose,'' 
add^ Doctor Richard, completing the infor- 
mation. 

." Why did she fall?" argued Eva, looking 
ii^ured. 

"Oht Doctor Richard, what a charming 
place ! " cried Mrs. Courtenay, looking round; 
" and we have a carpet too," she added, see- 
ing one spread on the g^ss within the shade 
of the trees. 

" And partridges in the hamper ! " said Eva ; 
"and—" 

" Eva I " Doctor Richard said no more ; but 
Eva was mute and looked abashed. 

The spot was pretty, sylvan and quiet A 
stone cross rose at the angle of the wood; 
close by it a little stream murmured through 
the grass; below lay a wide and rich land- 
scape, and the winding road up which they 
had come passed through the wood and be- 
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eame an arched avenue. Dora watched the 
carriage, which, Itfter bringing them thus far, 
now entered that shady path, and was soon hid- 
den from her view, and she wondered whither 
it. was going.' Doctor Richard, who was read- 
ing her face very closely, was soon by her side. 

*' Do yon like this spot ? " he asked. 

"How could I fail liking it?" she replied, 
smiling; " it is charming ! " 

"Yes ; and I brought Kdo," said Eva, who 
could not bear to be silent " Oh ! do look at 
him, Miss Courtenay ! " 

A pretty King Charles, who lay licking his 
paws on the carpet, now interrupted the task 
in order to look at the new-comers. On Mrs. 
Courtenay and Mrs. Luan he bestowed a lazy, 
good-natured look; but Dora he eyed more 
shrewdly. After a few seconds given to de- 
liberation, he rose, came up to her, sniffed her 
flowing skirts, then pawed her with a famil- 
iarity that looked like recognition. Doi^ stoop- 
ed and patted his silky head, whilst Doctor 
Richard smiled significantly. 

"ildo'is a shy, reserved dog," he said; 
" and yet, you see. Miss Courtenay, he ac- 
knowledges your power at once." 

"Oh! but they all like Dora I" cried 
Mrs. Courtenay; "Madame Bertrand*s cat 
dotes on her; and it is a most intelligent cat, 
2md never could endure Monsieur Theodore, 
whoL ran away without paying the poor old 
thing I" 

"What a remarkable cat!" gravely said 
Doctor Richard. " I hope it clawed Mon- 
sieur Theodore and spit at him." 

" Yes, it did,", innocently replied Mrs. 
Courtenay ; adding, whilst Mrs. Luan looked 
daggers at her, " but it loves Dora so." 

Doctor Richard did not answer that every- 
thmg and every one must love. Dora, but his 
look and smile implied it so plainly, that Dora 
thought with secret joy, " Well, I believe it is 
so — I do believe that everytiiing and almost 
everyone likes me 1 " • 



" Come and look at yourself in the water 1 " 
cried Eva, unpatiently; and taking hold of her 
hand, she led Dora away. 

The little stream flowed slowly, and proved 
a fab mirror. It gave back the gray old 
cross, all mossy with age, and a quivering 
aspen-tree, and Dora's laughing face as she 
benfover it ; and it soon gave back Doctor 
Richard's face, too, for Dora remembered 
later that he kept very close to her that morn- 
ing. But a sudden breeze rippled the water, 
and every image withm it was broken. 

"A pretty looking-glass, forsooth!" said 
Doctor Richard — " is it an image of life, IGss 
Courtenay ? " 

" I hope not," she replied quickly. 

" You prefer a smooth, unruffled surface? — 
so do I ; but who has it? So let us make the 
best of the present time." 

" It is time for luncheon," said Eva. 

" Well, I believe it is, you little torment ! " 

Mrs. Luan and her sister-in-law were al- 
ready seated on the carpet Dora and Eva 
joined them— Minna was by Eva's side, and 
Fido nestled on Dora's skirts— and Doctor 
Richardf unpacked the hamper, and laid the 
cloth. Alas! how extravagant that Doctor 
Richard was ! This was not a sumptuous re- 
past, indeed, but it was far too luxurious for a 
man in his circumstances. Dora did not dare 
to say a word, but Mrs. Courtenay assumed 
the privilege of her years, and lectured this 
prodigal entertainer. He heard her wi^ his 
usual good-humor, but attempted no justifica- 
tion. 

" Life is brief," was all he said ; " let us 
enjoy its happy hours whilst we may, Mrs. 
Courtenay. This delightful morning required 
cold partridges, a melon, champagne, and a 
few et-ceteras. I contend that we could not 
enjoy the landscape upon less." 

Mrs. Courtenay tried to find an answer to 
this argument, but failed. Doctor Richard's 
geniality was communicative this morning. 
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Even Mrs. Luan, perhjipfl under the influence 
of Baoh unwonted good cheer, relaxed from 
the usual seTerity of her demeanor. Dora did 
not care to hide her happiness. When the 
meal was orer^ she went wi^ Eva to sit by the 
stream, and she there enjoyed herself silently. 
The sweet autumn breath from the little wood 
filled her with a vague delight. There was 
music m the soft rustling of the trees, and to 
sit thus, forgetting the world, and looking at 
the dark though clear water rippling along, 
and seeming to carry away in its wares the 
woodland green and the blue sky, was en- 
chanting. This little bit of Norman landscape 
was Eden to her, and everything in her aspect 
said so. Doctor Richard looked* at her even 
while he talked with Mrs. Oouitenay, and as 
be looked he thought : 

" If ever a girl was made for happiness, 
this is she. Happmess is her calling, her 
vocation, just as ill-temper is her predous 
aunt's." 

Unconscious of this severe sentence, Mrs. 
Lnan, who could enjoy the good things of this 
world when she had not to pay for them, was 
wondering whether she had really done justice 
to Doctor Richard's luxurious cheer, when a 
fit of drow^ness that came upon her seemed 
to answer the question satisfactorily. Doctor 
Riehard, who saw her struggling against sleep, 
smiled and walked away to smoke a cigar, 
whilst Dora rose and went away with Eva to 
wander in the wood. 

"I shall stay and mind Mrs. Luan," whis- 
pered Mrs. Courtenay to her daughter. ««I do 
believe she is overpowered with the eham- 
pagne; you know how I was for just one 
glass of cider." 

Dora laughed, but willingly enough left 
Mrs. Luan to her mother's care, and walked 
away, as we said, with Eva, leisurely followed 
by Rdo. They went along a narrow winding 
path, where the shade was thick, and where 
ra sunbeam coiild scarcely pierce 'the heavy 



boughs. Many yellow and withered leaves 
akeady strewed 4he grass, tfid crackled under 
their feet ; but the air was warm, and a genUe 
breeze scarcely moved Dora's muslin dress. 
She felt vaguely happy, and holding the 
child's hand, hearing her chattering without 
listening to it, she felt as if she oonld walk on 
thus nor think of stopping, when she suddenly 
stood still on seemg Doctor Rlcha^. He was 
leaning against a tree smoking, and. throwing 
away his cigar, he came toward them. 

** Eva," he said, without preamble, ** go and 
put OB your hat." ' 

" There 1li4l sun." 

"DoaJBlUdyou." 

Eva pouted, but obeyed. Dora and Doctor 
Ridiard remained alone. Dora felt tongue- 
tied; sudden shyness came over her, and 
k^t her mute. Doctor Richard <Ud not ap- 
pear^ to see her embarrassment. He only 
smiled as he saw fldo standing in the path 
looking after Eva, but remaining after evident 
consideration of the matter, with Dora. 

" Fido has deddedly given you his heart ! " 
he said. 

" Does he not stay with you, Doctor Rich- 
ard?" 

"No. I have the slightest share of Fido's 
regard. Tet he owes me much. A poor 
English lady died here, and this little fellow 
was her great trouble during her last illness, 
for, as she said to me, ' No one will hare him 
for his own sake, he is too old, and no one 
here can value him for mine.'. I set her mind 
at rest by promising to take him ; so when 
the poor thing died, I put Fido in my pocket 
and brought him to Eva. But there was 
grief and trouble in Fido's little heart, and he 
never could take kindly to us. He lies on 
his cushion licking his paws, and sometimes 
seeming to wait aud listen for a footstep that 
comes not, and will never come again ; and 
he lives a good deal withm himself, like a 
philosopher. Poor old Fido ! There is some 
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thing pathetic to me in the old age of animals. 
We are stiU in all the early exuberance of onr 
yonth when decrepitude steals upon them. 
Bat all this Eva does not suspect, and she 
petulantly wonders that Fido will not play 
with her, and murmurs because he walks 
instead of running along the ayenues." 

« What avenues ? " thought Dora. 

** How do yon like this little wood ? " sud- 
denly asked Doctor Richard, changing the 
subject rather abruptly. 

" Very much indeed ! " 

" Yes, it is pretty enough ; but you and I, 
Miss Courtenay, have seen spots more beauti- 
ful by far in another land than this ! " 

" You mean in Ireland ? " replied Dora. 

*' I do. We bad not there mdeed that clear 
brightness, the attribute of the Continent; 
but there is a western softness which has its 
charm, sometimeB mysterious and sweet, like 
what we imagine of fidry-land. If there be a 
country in the landscape of which poetry has 
chosen to become visible, it is surely Ireland. 
In other lands — I speak of the most favored-^ 
climate, ruins, and famous old names lend 
their beauty to spots which otherwise might 
not be much heeded ; but in Ireland it is not 
sa There the spell is unalloyed. We need 
no heathen temple to grace the waterfall We 
do not ask what poet's viUa once stood by the 
lake*-what battle was fought on its banks. 
We have a sad story which we would rather 
forget than remember, so we look at this 
beautiful Irelsoidy and think her a free virgin 
still, for though many have been her masters, 
she has preserved the grace and wildness of lib- 
erty through all the bitterness of her servitude." 

He spoke with some emoti(m, and tears 
rushed to Dora's eyes as she heard him. A 
vision of the past— fiot of her lost home, but 
of Deenah as she imagined it, with its shining 
lajce, its white waterfall, and. Its sweet sylvan 
landscape— rose before her as he spoke. 

" I have pained you," he said. 



** Yes," she answered, " for your words 
made me think of places which I shall never 
see." 

"Oh! how can you tell?" 

" I do not wish it," she very sadly said. 

"Oh ! but I do," he ^aedated, vHth sad* 
den fervor. " Ood forbid that I- should stay 
forever in this pretty Normandy — so pretty, 
but so homely !" 

"He does not mean to stay in Boiien," 
thought Dora, with a pang. " I mif^ liaTe 
known it. What brought him hei^ V* 

Doctor Richard unconsciously answered tliat 
question by saying : 

"I came for Eva*s health. She required 
this keen air— for a time, at least This is a 
rery elevated spot" 

They hod reached a narrow platform be- 
yond the wood. On thdr left stood a little 
brick ch&teau, of gay and dieerful aspect Its 
high slate roof and tall chimney-stacks were 
cut sharply in the blue au:. Its many win- 
dows were framed by white stone carvings. 
Behind it spread a green mass of trees, wiili 
many an autumn tint softening their rerdnre. 
In front a blooming flower-garden sloped from 
the flight of stone steps that led to the porch 
down to the handsome iron gates that closed 
the entrance to the pleasant domain. 

The flowers, stirred by a soft breeze, were 
dancing in the son, the window-panes shone 
agun in its western glow ; the whole place' 
looked so gay, so air^, so cheerful, that a 
smile broke over Dora's face as she went up 
to the gates, and stood still to look at it 
through the iron bars. 

" Oh 1 what a place to live in I " she ex- 
claimed. " What sunny rooms those must be 
within it, rooms in which it is delightfol to sit 
and read by the open wind6w, and alternate 
every page with a look I " 

" Say but sesame, and the gates shall' open, 
and the whole place bid you welcome," gayly 
exclaimed Doctor. Richard. 
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Dora turned round with a startled look. 

" It 18 mine," he said, quietly, 

"Yours!" 

" Mine, at least, on a long lease." 

bora's blooming face grew ashy pale, and 
her hand grasped one of the bars of the iron 
gate with unconsdous force. Who? — ^what 
was Doctor Richard ? He answered the ques- 
tion she was unable to put, and said, gravely : 

** My name is Temj^emore— Doctor Richard 
Templemore." 

If he had led her mind back to Irehmd, 
that this reyelation might prove less startling, 
Mr. Templemore- failed in his object. The 
name he uttered seemed to tear her heart 
asunder. This man who stood by her side 
was her lost brother's happy rival. His suc- 
cess had been Paul Coiirtenay's death; his 
triumph had helped to fill the lonely grave in 
Glasnevini She clasped her hands together in 
a mute agony, and looked at him with such 
passionate reproach in her eyes, that Mr. Tem- 
plemore colored deeply. His lips parted to 
say something, but Dora did not give him 
time to speak. 

"You are Mr. Templemore!" she cried, 
stepping back &om hun; "you are Richard 
T6iO|>lemore ! " And she uttered the name as 
if it were of itself sufficient denunciatidn. 

" I am," was his brief reply. 

" What had I done to you that you should 
inflict this upon me ? " vehemently exclaimed 
Dora, speaking with mingled sorrow and amaze- 
ment ; " could you not be satisfied with your 
triumph over my brother ? Is he not dead, 
and forever out of your way ? What had I 
done to you to deserve this V " 

Her passion confounded him. He looked 
at her pale, troubled face, and vainly attempted 
to fathom its meaning. Was this anger caused 
by his long concealment of his identity ? 

" Believe me," he said vehemently, " I never 
meant to decave you — ^never I I have long 
known what your feelbgs toward me were, 



and if you had not sought me as Doctor 
Richard, I would never have intruded myself 
upon you. This mistake was involuntary on 
my part ; and since I have seen how painful 
it would be to you, it has become msufferable 
toinel" 

Dora grew more calm as he spoke. But she 
turned her head away, for her heart was full — 
full almost to breaking. This man, this 
Richard Templemore, her brother's successful 
competitor, was also a wealUiy man, who had 
practised on her credulity. She had been his 
toy, his plaything, and when she remembered 
the fond dreams into which her ignorance had 
led her, dreams which had haunted her this 
very morning, &nd given common pleasures 
the sweetness of Paradise, she could almost 
have wished to die, so keen was the sorrow of 
that moment. 

"Ah! you are angry — ^very angry indeed," 
said Mr. Templemore, in a tone f^ of concern. 
"And yet you must hear me— you must in- 
deed! I could not bear to relinquish your 
regard!" 

** There is nothing to be heard or spoken," 
sadly answered Dora, walkhig away from the 
gates of the ch&teau ; " nothing, Mr. Temple- 
more— you succeeded, my brother failed, and 
failure was death! You were called Doctor 
Richard by people who seemed to know you, 
and you never said, * I am that Mr. Tem^e- 
more to whom you owe a bitter grief. ' " 

" Will you hear me ? " persisted Mr. Temple- 
more, walking by her side, and entering the 
wood with her ; " surely in justice you must." 

She was silent — ^he continued : 

"Allow me to ask if you oonMdered Mr. 
Oourtenay's decision an unjust one f " 

Dora colored, and turned upon him almost 
angrily, 

" I consider the competition to have been 
an unjust one," she said, with ill-repressed in- 
dignation ; " I consider that my brother hav- 
ing done nothing to forfeit, but everytlung to 
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deserve liis uncle's good opinion, ought not to 
have had this stigma thrown upon lum." 

Mr. Templemore looked at her keenly. 

"And perhaps you think,", he . remarked, 
" that I, a stranger as it were to Mr. Courte- 
nay, took advantage of an old man's weakness 
to deprive the lawful heir f '* 

"Mr. Courtenay's legal right to give away 
his fortune, and yours to accept it, I do not 
question," replied Dora, with a touch of bit- 
terness in her tone, and without looking at Mr. 
Templemore as she spoke. 

"Then that was your impression of the 
case," he said, very gravely ; " a sevore one, 
Miss Oourtenay, but which I can bear, for I do 
not deserve it You knew that I was the 
nephew of Mr. Oourtenay's wife; but are you 
aware that his fortune— all his fortune," he 
added, emphaticaUy, " was derived from that 
wife?" 

Dora turned upon him with a startled, 
amazed look. " No," she said, qmckly ; " he 
made it fai the Funds. He told Paul so." 

" He may have increased it by lucky hits," 
composedly replied Mr. Teoaplemore; "but 
I say it again-^he derived it firom my aunt." 

" Then it was yours, after all ! " ezchumed 
Dora, confounded. 

" It should have been mine," he corrected, 
" but my grandfather's caprice bestowed it on 
my aunit, in prefereoce to my father. She 
promised to make amends to me, And I was 
brought up in that belief. Mr. Courtenay 
himself helped to deceive me. The catalogue, 
the competition were therefore an injustice to 
me, which I felt and resented. I won the 
race, indeed, but I only won back what I 
should never have risked to lose." 

Dora heard him with mingleji mortiftoation 
and shame. So her long resentment was 
groundless. There was no foundation for that 
passicmate dislike which she had nursed up 
against^Mr. Templemore. Her past disap- 
pointment rested on an error, and was both 



futile and childish. Neither she nor Paul was 
the wronged one, as far as money wait, since 
that which they had received at Mr. Courte- 
nay's death had been actually taken from Mr. 
Templemore's legitimate inheritance. There 
was something in the thought which Dora 
could not endure. She tuned upon Mr. 
Templemore^ and ezchumed in the bittemeBs 
of her heart— 

"If Paul and Ihad known this, we would 
not have accepted Mr. Courtenay's l^gapy. 
Paul would never have competed with you, 
Mr. Templemore, and I should have him 
still." 

She could not utter the kst words without 
a quivering of the Up, which betrayed the 
keenness of her sorrow. He took her hand 
and pressed it between both his own with 
mingled tenderness and respect. 

" Heaven alone knows how much I feel for 
your grief," he said with much emotion, "but 
surely you mtast see now that I am guiltleea 
of it? Surely Mr!, Templemore may hope to 
be as much your friend as was Doctor Bidi- 
ard?" 

But the question awoke a new storm in 
Dora's heart Let it be that her resentment 
had been groundless, that Mr. Templemore 
wafl ipnooent of all wrong to her dead brother, 
that Paul had been the victim of an old man's 
whim and a selfish girl's ambition ; let all this 
be — and Mr. Templemore spoke with a manly 
frankness which her own integrity forbade 
her to doubt— let all this be, we say, still 
something was left — something that made her 
snatch her hand from his, and turning upon 
him with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
exclaim almost passionately : 

"Mr. Templemore, who bought my draw- 
ings from Monsieur Merand ? " 

He blushed, but he was too honest to deny. . 

"I did," he said. 

That, too, was gone— that dear illusion of 
her little pride in her own worth ! That, too, 
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was gone, that fond belief in ber lit^ dctll-^ 
that innooent joy over gold won by labor boih» 
pleasant and behoved* She had been liidng 
on Mr. Templemore*s bounty all the time I 
She, Paul Coortenay's sister, had been eating 
Mr. Templemore's bread ! The bitterness, the 
iiumifiation were both too much for her pride. 
SSie buried her face in her hands, and even 
through her slendor fingers her tears fell fast 
Mr. Templemtre was dreadfully shocked. 

** My dear Miss Oourtenay,'' he sud, eagerly 
'^ do not wrong us both— do not T' 

Sy a strong eff<Nrt Dora compelled her tears 
to cease flowing. 

^ I beg your pardon," she said, looking up 
again, and trying to speak calmly, '* but that 
was too much for me." 

** Indeed— -indeed ! " said Mr. Templemore, 
eamestly, " if 70u think that I bought your 
drawings simply to oblige you, you wrong me. 
lvalue them highly— more than I can teU. 
Their merit is of the highest order. I hope 
you believe me?" 

Dora was silent, but she did not l)elieve 
hun. She had some talent, of course she had, 
but her drawings had found but one pur- 
chaser, «aDd he was Mr. Templemore I Oh I 
bitterness— bitterness that could not be put 
into words I 

**Mr. Templemore, you meant well," she 
said, at length, "but you are a rich man, and 
you cannot understand how your kindness has 
giyen my poverty a bitter and- needless stmg." 

" Miss Courtenay, do not upbraid me with 
my money. It is not so long ago since I was 
a struggling man, with a sickly chUd, in Lon- 
don—it is not so long ago since I had to see 
her wasting away before my eyes for the need 
of that pure air which I was too poor to pur- 
chase for her. It is not so long ago since I lost 
her two little sisters, and felt, as I buried them 
on one day, * May God give me the grace not to 
hate the rich 1 ' Ah ! you have never known 
what it is to see a loved creature die^ and to 



laek aLe means that oould save it. The8» 
means haye come, indeed, but, Mite Cour^ 
tenay, I often fear that even for my last chOd 
they have come too late. Pity me ! — spite all 
my money, pity me ! " 

The sorrow in his looks, the pathos in hi» 
voice, went to Bora's heart Amasement had 
given place to resentment, that had yielded *to 
wounded pride, and now this melted away as 
she heard him remind her of his past poTerty 
— >that poverty which seemed to make him 
Doctor Richard once mftn. It vanished as he 
bode her pity him, spite the wealth wMch^ had 
come too late. She forgave him finely, fuMy, 
the past and the prcBent all in one moment 
She forgave him, and forgot, for a while, at 
least, that she loved him, and what she had 
fdt keenly in the first moment of the dis- 
covery—that once Doctor Bichard bad not 
wooed the poor gu^, Mr. Templemore sordy 
never would. 

" God save you firom sudi a sorrow ! " she 
sud, fervently. 

"Amen!" he no less fwvently repUed; 
then,*with his serene, genial smile, he added : 
"I knew you could not cherish resentment 
against me, and of Mrs. Gourtenay, I believe, 
I am sure." 

Dora was silent; she felt languid and de- 
pressed. It seemed to her as if Mr. Temple- 
more had gif en her a chance- of liberty, and as 
if she had voluntarily cast it away. 

"Doctor Richard," she begaa— "Mr. Tem- 
plemore, I mean." 

" No, do call me Doctor Richard," he in- 
terrupted— "I like it dearly, I was forced 
into my profession by a serere &ther ; I hated 
it years, and now that I have relinquished it I 
love it, and I regret it Often, when I am 
seated in a warm room, with every comfort 
around me, I remember some of the scenes I 
witnessed in London when I was obliged to 
reside in the neighborhood of St Giles's, and 
I feel a longing upon me to go back amongst 
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those starved, squalid wretches who are the 
pariahs of civxlizatioo. There are plenty of 
them in yonder old Gothic city down bdow 
us. Vice, woe, disease are there, asking for 
mercy, and getting it, and alas I deserving it 
very rarely. There, I am Doctor Richard, 
Miss Courtenay ; and do you wonder that, 
having been a poor man almost all my life, I 
like a name which helps to remmd me of a 
p(»t sa&ly reached after a long, bitter jour- 
ney?" 

Dora did not answer. They had Teached 
the end of the path, and ihey stood once more 
within view of the spot where they had spent 
the morning. Eva was there, between Mrs. 
Courtenay and Mrs. Luan, talking vohibly ; 
and Mr. Templemore, seeing the amazed faces 
of the. two ladies, bad no difficulty in guesshig 
that the little chatterer bad been unable any 
longer to keep^s secret 

"Are you, leo, a true woman, Eva t^' he 
said. *^ Well, it does not ji^i^r now. I have 
been making my peace mm Miss Ck)urienay, 
and I trust Mrs. Courtenay will likewise be 
good enough to forgive my unintentional cheat- 
ing." 

Mrs. Luan's forgiveness Mr. Templemore did 
not solicit. Mrs. Courtenay looked at her 
daughter's face,, and sedng peace and good- 
will there, though with the traces of reoent 
tears, she frankly accepted Mr. Templemore's 
extended hand. Indeed, she looked delighted 
with the change in his circumstances, for if 
he was Dora's adndrer, was it not all the better 
that he should be a wealthy man, and not a 
poor doctor f Mr. Templemore promptly fol- 
lowed up bis advtintage with a requ^t that the 
ladies would spend the rest of the day at Les 
Koches; and Mrs. Courtenay^ understanding 
this was his abode, candidly expressed her will- 
ingness to see it, for, as she innocently added, 

** I am so glad you do not live in that dread- 
ful tumble-down old place in our street. Doctor 
RichardI" 



** I keep it as a storehouse for my purchases; 
Mrs. Courtenay, but I seldom sleep there. I 
reside here with Eva and my sister-in-law. Miss 
Moore. \ Eva, go first and tell your aunt we 
are coming." 

Eva, who lodked much happier sfaioe she was 
no longer %ound tovecrecy, obeyed gladly, end 
vanished down the path. In a few minutes 
Hifij had all reached the ehftteau; ihe gates 
were open, and a lady with a green parasol, 
who was waNdng in the fiowar-gatiien, came 
forward to receive them. 

Some secret apprehenaon^whldi Ifrs. Cotir- 
tenay had conceived on hearing of a sistep-in* 
law vanished as she saw that lady. Nonesave 
a strictly Flatonio friendship eould exist be> 
tween this homely-looking, middle4iged woman 
and the genial, imaginative Mr. Templemore. 

^I am so ^ad the sun is shiningt " was her 
welcome, "because Les Roches wants sun, you 
know. Which will you see first, the house or 
the grounds ? Is it not a hot day ? " 

Her face was plump and foolish, and her man- 
ners were awkward. She blundered through 
speech in a silly fashion, very like the flight 
of a reckless butterfly, so heedlessly were the 
words uttered and constructed into, sen- 
tences. Mrs. Courtenay, who longed to scru- 
tinize Mr. Temp1emore*8 domestic arrange^ 
ments, asked to see the house first Dora 
felt no such curiosity. Every new proof of 
Mr. Templemore's- wealth only reminded her 
of the distance which separated hun firont pcK>r 
Doctor Richard. 

The oh&teau of Les Roches was, however, 
as pleasant an abode as she h&d conjectured 
it to be from its external appearance. It had 
large, sunny rooms, some still bung with tape^ 
try, 'and aU bearing tokens of Mr. Temple- 
more's tastes and purchases. Many a relic 
which she had seen in Monsieur Merand's shop 
Donr recognized, and in Mr. Templemore's 
own sitting-room, or study, she saw her copy 
of the MuSio-Lesson han^g in the frame 
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which had led to the exposure of the Dubois. 
But she felt no pride, no joy in seeing it there. 
. She remembered the little comedy Mr. Temple- 
more and Monsieur Merand had ac^. about 
that drawing; she remembered how he had 
helped her to pick up the five-franc pieces, and 
how his dark eyes shone with pleaftire as she 
gathered her little hoard. But she could not 
bear to recollect these things — ^they seemed to 
put her on a level with little Catherine and 
his other prot^g^s ; and when Eva, pulling her 
skirt for the twentieth tune since they had 
entered the hause, whispered again, "Do come 
and look at the rocks,", she gladly yielded. 

Scarcely had they entered a winding path 
behind the ch&teau, when Mr. Templemore 
was by their side. 

" This place was laid out a hundred years 
ago/* he said ; *' and it has fieilse ruins and 
artificial rocks, which have grown old and 
venerable, and in which Eva believes im- 
pUcitly." 

" Here they are I " cried Eva, springing for- 
ward. 

Dora heard a sound of water, a few steps 
more showed a green bank, against which rose 
brown rocks, covered, with fenis, ivy, and a 
world of creeping plants and flowers. From 
a gap above came a silver thread of water, 
which was broken in its fall by a projectmg 
stone, and bubbled away in light white foam 
in a marble tank below. Blue forget-me-nots 
and white daisies were set around its edges, 
and formed a flowery wreath to the crystal 
waters. Beyond this the shady path they had 
followed wound away through a green and 
tangled wilderness of underwood, with tall 
trees shooting out. Not a sunbeam pierced 
the leafy dome, or fell on the brown earth. 
The wild vine went from tree to tree, and 
mingled with the honeysuckle and the ivy ; 
and in a hollow oi the path appeared an old 
stone bench, mossy and broken; it looked 
ages old, a relic of the past surviving midst 



the eternal freshness of nature. Dora felt 
troubled, hmguid, and depressed. Everything 
she saw said too plainly, "You must not 
hope. This is the home for love, but not for 
you ! " 

But it is very hard to resist the magic of a 
loved voice. Mr. Templemore was bent on 
winning back Dora^s lost favor,, and Dora was 
not quite so heroic as to remain obdurate. 
Something of her cheerfulness returned, and 
when they joined the rest of the party, and 
Mr. Templemore persaaded them to stay to 
dinner, she yielded almost as willingly as her 
mother. 

The met], though not sumptuous, was lax- 
urious oiongh. It had plate, and crystal, and 
every attribute of wealth. Dora remembered 
with a swelling heart how much her simple 
mother had thought of the couple of fowls 
and the tart she had provided for Doctor 
Bichard and his child. She remonbered her 
own little folly about the doll. Alas I what 
was Minna^s bridal finery to the rich man's 
indulged daughter ? What she herself bad 
been to the father— 4he amusement of an 
hour — ^no more. Yet she compelled herself 
to talk, to laugh, to look happy and pleased. 

After dinner Mr. TenQ>lemore drove them 
home. As he parted from them he wrung 
from Dora the confession that, though she 
wished to cherish no resentment against him, 
yet something renuuned which she could not 
conquer. 

" Then I must,'' he said, looking a little 
vexed, yet smilmg good-humoredly — " I must 
prevail over that something ; we must have a 
lasting peace I " 

The warmth and earnestness of bis manner 
sent the blood to her heart. They might 
m&ai much or nothing, and hope and reason 
alternately inclined to dther surmise. 

« Oh ! what a delightful day I " cried Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

Dora, who sat with her elbow resting on 
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the table, and her cheA on her hand, was 
mute. Mrs. Luan had been remarkably silent^ 
all day ; but #he now spoke : 

'* Bora, when is Mr. Templanore going to 
marry you ? " 

" What I " cried Dora, turning crunson. 

" Has he really asked you ? " eagerly said 
her mother. •^ 

"No," answered Dora, looking displeased. 

" He will, then,'' muttered Mrs. Luan, nod- 
ding grimly. ■ 

If she had said "he shall" instead of "he 
will," Mrs. Luan would haye been nearer to 
her meaning. 

" Aunt, you are mistaken," impressiyely said 
Dora. 

Mrs. Luan never argued ; but she was tena- 
cious, and never disheartened. She had parted 
from John to separate him from Dora ; and 
when Dora had grown rich, she had reunited 
these two, th^ parted them again, still &ith- 
ful to John's interests and her own ends. 
Doctor Kchard was giving her a world of 
trouble, for she did not want him to have 
Dora, when, by turning into Mr. Templemore, 
he' had set all right. He was in love with 
Dora, no doubt, and he should marry her. 
Her niece would have a rich husband, which 
would be a good thing for the family ; and 
John would not marry a poor girl. He had 
talked of coming to Rouen, " but it would be 
all over then," coolly thought Mrs. Luan. 

Dora little suspec^ what an ally her aunt 
meant to prove; butter mother was more 
candid. 

" I think I shall get out the cards, and have 
Louis Dix-huit's patience," she said, signifi- 
cantly. " I could not sleep, so I may as well 
do that, may I not ? " 

Dora did not answer. But when Mrs. 
Oourtenay began to deal out her cards, and to 
exclaim triumphantly, " It is going on beauti- 
fully I Well, I never had so many twos and 
queens all at once t It is quite remarkable. 



and so encouraging!" When wo say she 
gave vent to such exclamations with an em- 
phasis and an eagerness which bekayed that 
she was secretly indulging in a wish the suc- 
cess of which the cards were to tell, I^ra 
would hear no more. " And yet such things 
have been,*" she thought, as she retured to her 
room, and looked at the patient Griselidis on 
her bed-curtains ; "such things have been in 
song and story, a long time ago, when the 
world was younger than it is now ; but even 
then they were not always . blessed. Poor, 
patient Griselidis, you paid dear for your hon- 
ors." But n^ that price always be paid ? 

Dangerous question, which came like a temp- 
tation, and to which, in her pride, Dora would 
not even listen. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Wb cannot live without hope. It is the 
very condition of our being. Dora was haunt- 
ed by Mrs. Luan's words, and her mother's 
questioning look was as the token of a great 
coming joy. The thought haunted her dreams, 
and she found it on wakening, though some- 
what shorn of its glow; but the spell was 
broken when her mother said at breakfast : 

"Come back early from the Mus6e, will 
you?" 

Dora put down her cup and turned pale. 
The Mussel — what should take her there? 
Were it but for pride's sake, she must finish 
the drawmg she had begun, take money 
for it from Monsieur Merand, and pretend 
nothing to the dealer; but after that, what 
should she do ? A blank followed this ques- 
tion. Mr. Templemore was the real purchaser 
of her drawuigs, and now that she knew it, 
could she live on his generosity ? In a mo- 
ment pride was in arms, and uttered as fatal a 
" never " as was ever spoken. But unluckily 
pride failed to say how Dora was to live. 
Hope, so strong with the young, might bwve 
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leai her some illasions conoemiDg labor and 
its rewards; but the fact that her little inde- 
pendence had all rested on a rich man's kind- 
ness, silenced such pleasant dreams. The will 
to i^ork no longer implied success; and as 
Dora put down her cup, it seemed to her as 
if the shares in the Redmore Mines were lost 
anew. 

But 8S Mrs; Courtenay evidently had no 
suspicion of the truth, and still beHeved in 
Monsieur Merand, Dora smiled, looked cheer- 
M, and went to her task fis if nothing had 
occurred. Yet her heart was very heavy. Her 
pencil flagged, her hand seen^ to* have for- 
gotten its cunning. Bhe leaned back in her 
elutir, lookmg at the picture she was copying, 
and seeing it not Every now and then, in- 
deed, she woke from her dream, and started 
at the sound of a step, and felt her cheek flush 
if the door op^ed ; but there was no need for 
these signs. Mr. Templemore did not come 
to fill up Doctor Richard's vacant <^ce. Dora 
was glad of it ; she did not wish for or expect 
it, and yet, if she had questioned her heart 
Teiy keenly, she mi^t have found disappoint- 
ment there. 

But Mr. Templemore had called on her 
mother during her absence. He had come 
with an invitation for a. week's stay at Les 
Roches, which Mrs. Courtenay had accepted. 

'" The carriage is to come for us next Mon- 
day," resumed Mrs. Courtenay. 

Dora was s^nt. She was happy, and she 
could not help It But when Mrs. Courtenay 
resumed, as a matter of course, " When you 
are Mr. Templemore's wife,'^ Dora rebelled 
and interrupted her hastily. 

'* Mamma, you must never say that 1 '' 

'* Nonsense! You never can do better — 
and any one can: see -that he wishes it I " 

The truth was, that Mrs. Luan and Mrs. 
Courtenay had so talked the matter over dur- 
ing Dora's absence, that had any on» t(4dMrs. 
Courtenay Mr. Terfiplemore bad no thought 



of marrying her-dai^ter she would- have feSt 
both indignjant and aggrieved. Of &e three 
Dora was by far the least sangdhie ; for, after 
all, such was the thought that ever came back 
— if Mr. Templemore wanted her, why did he 
not speak f- He could have spoken as Doctor 
Richard, and he had been mute! Was not 
such silence significant? Was it not also 
very significant that he neither came near 
them nor dropped in upon Dora at the picture- 
gallery f He came not to cheer or to inter- 
rupt, her with his comments. She went on 
with her drawing, she finished it, she took it to 
Monsieur Merand, and was paid for it, without 
having once seen Mr. Templemore. Ah ! how 
heavy her heart felt as she left that quiet gal> 
lery, and thought, '* I shall need to come here 
no more I " How sad and depressed she was 
when Monsieur Merand put the money in h^ 
hand, and looking at the gold, she no longer 
felt, "I, too, have a gift, and, lot it hais 
brought me in this I " He had meant well, no 
doubt; but how sadly it had ended! And 
next Monday they were all going to his house I 
What for? Doctor Richard had been their 
fnend, but there was, there could be, nothing 
between them and Mr. Templemore. 

" Does not Monsieur Merand want any more 
drawings ? " asked Mrs. Courtenay, whdn Don 
came home. 

" No, mamma, he does not^4ind how are wo 
toUve?" 

Mrs. Courtenay looked bewHdeied, Mrs. 
Luan's sallow cheek flushed as she said, 
, "Mr. Templemore will make him take 
them!" 

" Aunt, you know Monsieur Merand was no 
one." 

"My dear," airilt said Mrs. Courtenay, "I 
feel quite sure of Mr. Templemore's intentions ! 
Never mind about the drawings ! " 

Dora would not argue. She went to her 
room. The lame teacher's window was open. 
She could see him and his wife taking their 
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&ugal.diiiner. There was aiook of £ftlxa con- 
tent about them, too, which Btung Dora, and 
made her think— 

" Oh I why have I been mad ? Doctor 
Kiphard is dead, and comes no more I " 

But she would not be weak, she wouldl not 
remember that there had been a time when 
she had watched this domestic happiness as 
soibething that might one day be within her 
reach. She glaneed up toward Nanette's 
window. 

" I, too, may live a poor lonely woman like 
you,^* Aie thought " I, too, may need a pound 
of candles to cheer me through the long d9ik 
night Well, another pound, the last, perhaps, 
I can afford to give, you shall have.*' 

She slipped out unseen, made her little pur J 
chase, then stole up to Nanette's room. The 
door was ajar, Dora pushed it open and -looked 
in. Neither welcome nor token of recognition 
came from the low bed on which Nanette lay. 
With a doubtful look at the pale, sunken face 
resUng motionless on the white pillow, Dora 
said gently, 

" Nanette, I bring you candles." 

"Nanette needs none. Miss Courtenay," re- 
plied Mr. Templemore, whom the half-open 
door had concealed from Dora's view. " A 
brighter light will soon, let us hope, be shining 
before those poor wearied eyes of hers." 

Dora, who had given a nervous start on 
hearing his voice, now entered the room. 
Nanette lay. in a sort of stupor, and Mr. 
Tenaplemore stood by the bed, looking down 
at the sick woman with a grave, attentive gaze. 

" Has she long been ill. Doctor Richard — ^I 
mean Mr. Templemore ? " asked Dora. 

" Gall me Doctor Richard here, Miss Courte- 
nay. Nanette has been ill two days. She sank 
into this stupor an hour ago. Till then she 
was quite conscious. Poor old Nanette ! That 
woman had a fine, proud nature. Miss Courte- 
nay. Her incessant lament all night was that, 
she had not been able to work to the last 



But she had her weakness too. She begged 
hard not to be taken to the hospital, and 
when I gave her my word of honor to save 
her from this cdamity, her gratitude knew no 
bounds. She actuaUy gave me that fine enamel 
which is so like you. Do you know if she has 
any relatives to whom I can. make compensa- 
tion for a gift so valuable f " 

"No, she has none. But Doctor -JEUchard, 
is she dying?" 

•^*She is. Miss Oourtenay. - Tou surely do 
not regret to see the prison gate opened, and 
tbe poor captive set free ? Think of her sad, 
lonely life, and say if it be not an act of God's 
mercy to call her away to liberty ! " 

"Why did I not come near her all this 
time ? " thought Dora with keen self-reproach 
— " why was I absorbed in my own thoughts, 
and did I forget this poor creature whom God 
seemed to have thrown on my kindness ? " 

" I might perhaps have saved her," resumed 
Mr. Templemore, after a pause ; ** though ill- 
ness at her age is too often fieital ; but Petit 
had been with her. Petit," he continued, 
answering Dora^s questioning look, " is a man 
whom science has licensed to kiU. In plain 
speech, he is a doctor by his diploma only, 
but in nothing else. Miss Oourtenay, I do 
not exaggerate when I say that this man deals 
out death. I have seen his handiwork, and I 
have often thought with horror that my little 
Eva might fall into his hands. • It is not likely, 
to be sure ; but I once saw a chOd — a beautiful 
child whom that man had murdered, lying dead 
before me in this very city, and the mother's 
cry of agony I never shall forget" 

"And is there no means to prevent that ? " 
asked Dora, horrified. 

"What means ? He is well known to med- 
ical men ; but, like all fttlse prophets, he has 
his disciples, chiefly kmongst the ignorant and 
the poor ; and as the man is not really cruel 
or bad-hearted, but simply stupid and ignorani, 
he cheats himsdf as wdl as his adherents." ' 
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"And did he kill this poor creatare too, 
Mr. Templemore 1 " indignantly exclaimed 
Dora. 

''That I dare not say, but I should not 
wonder if he did. However, he affronted her, 
and so she sent for me ; but I am powerless." 

There was a long pause, which made Na- 
nette's heavy breathing very distinct The 
sun was near its setting, a gorgeous glow 
from the west filled the poor little room, and 
a rosy flush fell on the dying woman's face. 
From the spot where she stood Dora could 
look down at Madame Bertrand's house, and 
see her own room through the window, which 
she had left open. That room was still 
haunted with fond dreams and sad regrets 
and struggles for self-subjection, and what 
£d they all seem now when she looked at 
Nanette? Seventy-three years of care and 
poverty and bitter trials were written in that 
thin worn face before her; but the story 
would soon be blotted out by the hand of 
death, and what trace, what token would be 
left of it then upon earth ? Did it matter so 
much to be blest or wretched when this was 
the end ? 

Happy are they who can take such lessons, 
and who do not feel, like the French king, 
that he must change the site of a palace, be- 
cause the spires of Saint, Denis, where his 
predecessors were buried, are in view. The 
haughty Louis Quatorze rebelled under that 
TMmento moru Was it not enough to know 
that he must go down some day to those chill 
dark vaults, and sleep there with all the 
kmgs and queens of his race? — was it not 
enough to know this? — ^must a young sov- 
ereign, with La Yalli^res and Montespans, 
and dreams of conquest to boot, be forever 
told that be was mortal, and must die ? It 
was too hard, surely, and not to be endured, 
unless by some ascetic or careless monarch, 
one full of heaven or reckless of death — a 
Saint Louis or a Henri Quatre. 



But not so felt Dora. , Kvery.deep, earnest) 
and religious impulse of her nature rose and 
was strong within her as she stood by this 
death-bed. She scorned ber own dreams as 
she looked up at Mr. Templemore.; She. tri- 
umphed over them and trampled them with 
a ruthless foot. From that hour forth there 
was a change in her both strong and deep. 
Something she could not conquer, because 
even self-subjection has its limits, 'but all that 
will can rule she mastered, and the power 
then acquired she let go no more. 

Mr. Templemore, too, had his thougltts. 

" And this is the end of youth and beauty ! *' 
he could not help thinking, as he looked at 
Nanette, and^ from her to Dora with her 
^blooming face and her pensive gray eyes, and 
that hair of brown gold which a blue ribbon 
tied back in the graceful Ghreek fashion. 
'*Ahl what folly, then, it is to foiget the 
brevity of life^ ^sid the treaoberoiiB power of 
Eme!" ^ 

And Mr. Templemore, too» waa right; for 
surely Death reads the two lessons. Surely 
it teaches us masterdom over self, and preach- 
es the wisdom of happiness. Blessed are 
they to' whom . the task of reconciling those 
two does not prove too hard I 

Madame Bertrand now came in, and Mr. 
Templemore, saying, " I shall call in again,*' 
went away. 

" There goes an angel," emphatically said 
Madame Bertrand, taking a chair, and settling 
herself down by the bedside in the attitude 
of a professional nurse. " He sat with Na- 
nette all last night Doctor Richard would 
do anything for me," she continued, with a 
certain complacency, and taking as a personal 
compliment his kindness to the sick woman ; 
"but it is wonderful how every one, save 
Monsieur Theodore, has always liked me. Na- 
nette, who could endure no one, doted on 
me." 

" She was religious," said Dora, following 
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her own train of thought — ^^ I am sure she 
loved God. I remember how she once said 
to me that as she lay awake at night, and 
saw the stars shining in the sky, she used 
to feel full of wonder and delight at the 
Almighty's greatness." 

"Oh! yes," sud Madame Bertrand, nod- 
ding ; " she was so pious, and so cross," she 
added, in a breath. " She asked for the Cure 
at once, poor soul I He wanted to send some 
one to sit up with her, but Nanette would be 
alone. Luckily she took a fancy to Doctor 
Richard, who stayed with her to oblige me." 

" Are you staying with her now, Madame 
Bertrand?" . * 

"Yes, my cousin will cook madame's din- 
ner." 

The words recalled Dora to the necessity of 
going home. She was silent concerning Na- 
nette's story. Mrs. Oourtenay could never un- 
derstand how people could be ill, and got 
irritable wh^ they ventured on dying. Be- 
sides, she now indulged in such bright antici- 
pations concerning their visit to Les Roches — 
everything was to be so happy, and so delight- 
ful, and so charming — that Dor^^conld not help 
smiling as she list^ed to her. 

" My dear little mother," she thought, with 
a half sigh, "how happy I shall be, spite of it 
all, if I can but make ffou happy ! " 

Mrs. Oourtenay went to bed early, and thus 
Dora could go and see Nanette again without 
saddening her mother's cheerful mood. Mrs. 
Laan, indeed, stared, and looked up from her 
patchwork as Dora left, but she put no ques- 
tion. Her niece often went and prayed of an 
evening in Notre Dame befCnreitwas closed 
for the night, and such, Mrs. Luan concluded, 
now was her errand. 

But the divine presence of Him who came 
to suffer with and for the afflicted is not con- 
fined to temples and tabernacles built by man's 
hand. Dora knew that we find Him in the 
homes of the needy, in the lazajr-hooBe, in the 



prison, and that it is the weakness of our faith 
and the coldness of our hearts that will not let 
us seek Him there. 

Madame Bertrand had lit a candle, but she 
had forgotten to snuif it, and its long wick 
and dull yellow light looked dismal in the nar- 
row room. 

" It is melancholy here, mademoiselle," said 
Madame Bertrand, as Dora came in; " poor 
Nanette cannot say a word. Then I do not 
like to think that she is going to die. Look 
at her bit of a body— does it not seem hard 
there should be no more room for her ? But 
there is not. Some one else is being bom just 
now, and Nanette must make way. I shall 
miss her. I used to like seeing her go by 
leaning on her stick, scolding the children. 
Now, poor sou], she cannot help herself." 

No, she could not, indeed. Nanette had 
already entered that shadowy region where 
human will is weak,, and Dora thought, as she 
looked at her, that she was travelling very 
fast indeed toward that deeper darkness in 
which it becomes powerless. Something in 
Dora's face told Madame Bertrand the nature 
of her thoughts. 

She i^se and looked at the sick woman, and 
shook her head. 

" I believe it will soon be over, mademoi- 
selle," she whispered beneath her breath. 
" Will you read the prayer to her ? " 

" What prayer ? " asked Dora^ rather star- 
tled. 

" Well, it is not a prayer exactly, I mean 
the *Go forth, thou Christian soul!' She 
wanted me to read it this morning, and I said 
she was not to think of these things ; but to 
get well again. And still she wanted it, but 
you see I—I could not — and will you read 
it?" 

She put a prayer-book in Dora's hands, and 
Dora, though very white and pale, said not 
nay. Yes, she would read to the dying and 
unconscious woman that solemn and pathetic 
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«4}linitioii irhUsti bad been appoiDted for tbe 
dying Gbristiaxi. Her brotber bad passed 
away to bis rest— -not unprepared sbe boped-r- 
but without the tender and holy rites of tbe 
Gbprcb, without a sister's loying yoice to call 
down Heaven's aid for tbe traveller on that 
last trying journey; but Nanette bad been, 
and should be still more favored. She bad been 
strengthened. with the bread of life, and even 
though she b^ard it not, Dora could now bid 
her go fortU. to her eternal home in holy Sion. 
She would summon every choir of angels to 
receive her, she would bid holy saints and 
martyrs, and the greatest and the purest, 
welcome their poor mortal sister to the bouse 
of 4be 9ne F%tber; she would ask for this 
Ut^e despised old woman such honor and such 
reverence as kings themselves never get upon 
earth. 

She knelt, and opiening tbe book she. began 
reading, in a voice which, though tremulous 
and low at first, grew in power as she pro- 
ceeded. Far away in the heart of the city, a 
French soldier's drum was calling in the men 
to tbe barracks. In the street below a work- 
man was singing as he came home from work, 
and still Pora's clear voice went on holding 
forth heavenly promises, and bringing down 
the Divine presence to that bumble sick-room. ^ 
Ai^d so whilst poor Nanette's soul was passing 
away, all the sounds blended around her, as 
in the old mediaeval chorus, where the tenor 
or the soprano sang of love, tbe barytone of 
wine and glory, and the bass uttered a solemn 
Latin hymn, imd the three produced a strange 
siivultaneous harmony. 

All was over, and as Dora uttered the last 
prayer, and closed the book, a voice behind 
her said, 

"Amen." 

She was not startled— she had beard Mr. 
Templemore enter tbe room whilst she read, 
and was px^pared for bis appearance. 

"So I come too late,*' be said, looking tow- 



aad the bed ; " weU^ I oould have done xiotb- 
ing." 

He spoke with the gravity which the preB- 
enoe of death commands, but also with tbe 
composure which habit gives to -men of his 
profession. Dora looked sad and thoughtful, 
and Kadame Bertrand was crying, not exactly 
through grief, poor soul, but because tears 
came easily to her. This was all ; there was 
no one else to lament that a lone woman bad 
gone to her rest, and, as Madame Bertrand 
philosophically remarked, made way for some 
one who was now being bom. 

Dora's presence was no longer needed. Bo she 
left, after Madame Bertrand had gone to fetch 
a neighbor, who agreed to sit up with her. Mr. 
Templemore took a candle and lit her down 
Uie dark staircase. He looked thougbtfiil, and 
before .they were half way down he stood still. 

"Miss Oourtenay," he said, impressively. 
" You knew Nanette for some time ; yon kindly 
took her candles, as she told me. May I ask 
if she lamented to you, as to me, that she could 
not work ? " 

" Very often, Doctor Richard." The name 
came quite naturally. 

" Strange, is it not? Nanette was no lady, 
you see. A bom lady, a real lady dies if she 
must use or soil the bands God gave her for 
ornament — not for use ; but a plebeian like Na- 
nette thinks herself wretched if she has to eat 
the bread of idleness and charity. Well, I 
knew a weaver who, in his way, was as great 
an oddity as our poor little friend up-stairs. 
That man's passion was to pay the old debts 
which a series of misfortunes and troubles bad 
bequeathed to him. He stinted himself, hifi 
wife and bis child, for that Tbe end was al- 
most won. The weakness of coming prosper- 
ity was creeping ever him. His wiib actually 
bought him a woollen jacket, and iSiougfa be 
gmmbled at her prodigal deed, he grumbled 
gently. The evenings were getting chill, and ' 
comfort is pleasant at fifty-three. This piece 
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of extravagance was perpetrated on a Satap* 
day in October. On that same day the man 
gaTB an oM coat to the Tillage tailor, in order 
that it might be made a new one of. ' I shall 
want it for All Saints,' be said. Glimmerings 
of pleasore were in that man's mind, and fol- 
lowed him at his loom. Over that bright dawn 
came a sudden dariEness— ^he darkness of 
death. On the Monday evening he was taken 
ill ; on the Tuesday morning' he was a corpse. 
Within that brief space he tasted the greatest 
bitterness which his heart could know. *I 
shall die like a rogue I' he said to me again 
and again; 'I shall die without having paid 
my debts I ' Hiss Courtenay, when I think of 
that man, with his nice honor, and of the hun- 
dreds who cheat and swindle in the very jaws 
of death, I feel a sort of grief and pity stronger 
than I can tell. I grieve that some should be 
80 pure, and others so foul : that of coins all 
from the same Divine mint, some should be of 
metal so sterling, and others, alas 1 so base." 

He spoke gravely and sadly, with one hand 
restmg on the banisters, and the other holding 
the old brass candlestick he had brought with 
him from Nanette's room. The pleasure he 
found in thus imparting his passing thoughts 
to Dora, made hiro forget that he was detain- 
ing her on the old staircase. It was not the 
first time she had noticed how favorite a listen- 
er she was with him ; how he liked to think 
aloud when she was by. That link of sym- 
pathy, one of the purest which can exist be- 
tween two human beiogs,. did certainly exist 
between them ; perhaps because Dora had thai 
quickness of intuition which makes a good 
listener. She now said, with a wistful look : 

" But that weaver did not die broken-hearted, 
Mr. Temi^emore — ^you paid his debts." 

"How do you know?" he asked, coloring 
slightly. 

'* I do not know — I only guess." 

" Well, I did, IHss Courtenay," he resumed, 

lighUng her down the staircase as he spoke ; 
8 



" with fourteen pounds steriing I relieve thaf 
man from a sense of disgrace, but he groaned 
heavily under the burden of the gift. The 
poor fellow longed with his whole soul to pay 
me ; from that bitterness I oould not save hisi, 
you see." 

Dora did not answer. They had reached the 
foot of the staircase, and went out silently 
into the street— there they parted quietly. 
Dora found Mrs. Luan sitting up for her. 

** Were you in the church all that time ? " 
she asked. 

" No ; I was with a sick woman." 

" Was Mr. Templemore there? " 

"Yes, he was." 

Mrs. Luan's foce almost brightened; b«t 
Dora was too foil of her own thoughts to see 
it She was not sad, she waS^ not unhappy ; 
but it was long, very long, indeed, before she 
could fall asleep that night 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It would have been hard to guess, from Mr. 
Tenplemore's dark, genial face, as he wel- 
comed his guests to Les Roches, that he and 
Dora had followed poor Nanette to her grave 
that morning. She, too, looked bright and 
gay, but when Mr. Templemore stud,' "Eva 
has been d^ang to see you — she has fallen in 
love with you, you know, Miss Courtenay," — 
when he spoke thus in his most friendly tone, 
and Mrs. Courtenay looked beaming and tri- 
umphant, and whispered, as she glanced 
around her, " The mistress of all this will be a 
happy woman,^*no voice within Dora said, 
Maybe you will be she. " The wife of Doctor 
Eichard would have been the happier woman 
of the two," was all she thought She would 
not think of Mr. Templemore save as her kind 
and courteous host; and, indeed, friendly 
though was his manner, there was nething in 
it to justify the belief that he had lured Dora 
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to his houae for the purpose of love-making. 
The attraction which kept Eva and Fido by 
Dora^s side existed for Mr. Templemore too. 
He certainly liked to sit, to walk, to talk with 
bis bright and genial young guest; yet no 
more than Eva or Fido could he be said to 
show symptoms of love^^d Mrs. Courtenay 
and Mrs. Luan, who had at first put a mean- 
ing in everything, began to perceive this, and 
to fed disappointed. Their expectations rose 
every morning, and fell every night But 
Dora took each day's pleasure and happiness 
as it came, and in her careless pride looked 
for no more. 

On the fourth day of their sojourn at Les 
Roches, Mr. Templemore took them all to visit 
a pretty Gothic church, which was but a short 
distance from them by rail. The little house 
of God stood on a height above the village to 
which it belonged, in the centre of a narrow 
churchyard, and surrounded by trees, that 
gave it a lone and sylvan aspect. Miss Moore 
kept very close to Dora and her brother-in- 
law ; but if she felt any uneasiness, nothing in 
Mr. Templemore's conversation on Gothic 
architecture and stiuned glass justified it 
Dora saw her aunt watching them with evident 
eagerness and interest Miss Moore, feeling 
perfectly secure, had left them fbr a few mm- 
iites, and she thought, with mingled scorn and 
Amusement, 

^^Poor aunt! she little suspects it is all 
About that old window ! " 

Indeed, Dora would have been very blind if 
she had not discovered by this that the pleas- 
ure Mr. Templemore took in her society was 
chiefly an intellectual pleasure. She had both 
judgment and knowledge. She could under- 
stand and appreciate as well as listen, and 
Mr. Templemore was fond of talking, not for 
its own sake, not to say anything, but as one 
of the modes in which thought can best be 
called forth. Moreover, and whatever his 
feelings for her might be, he liked a listener 



none the worse for wearing Dora's bright 
youthful aspect She seldom answered him, 
save in monosyllables, but she had an eloquent 
face, across which meaning passed with the 
suddenness of light, dark-gray eyes, deep and 
earnest, and a serious yet naive grace of look 
and attitude, when she listened, which gave 
her something of the irresistible charm of 
childhood. There were subtle ^tinctions, * 
and though some of them escaped Dora, ber 
perceptions were too fine not to tell hev much 
which those around her did not suspect 

But Mrs. Luan, whose feelings were neither 
keen nor delicate, saw matters very differently. 
She watched her niece and Mr. Templemore 
with the utmost eagerness, and her face dark- 
ened when Miss Moore suddenly joined them. 

"Oh! Mr. Templemore," eagerly said this 
lady, as if to account for her abrupt approach, 
*^ do tell us the legend of this church — ^about 
the devil, you know." 

"Oh I pray tell it ! " cried Mrs. Courtenay, 
joining them — ^'^I do so like legends about 
him!" 

"Oh! this is the old story. The devil 
helped the architect to build this church on 
the usual terms, but mstead of fulfilling his 
contract, the shabby architect applied to a 
holy monk, who released him, and sent the 
devil away discomfited." 

Mrs. Courtenay looked disaj^Kunted. 

" Poor fellow," she said a little plaintively, 
" how they do cheat him 1 " 

" Yes, it is too J)ad," replied Mr. Temple- 
more, gravely. 

There was no more to be seen ; they left the 
church, and Mrs. Luan seized the first oppor- 
tunity she could find to join her niece. She 
took her arm, held her fast, and with some 
sudden force compelled her to stand still in 
the path whilst the others went on. 

"Well?" she said, staring eagerly in her 
face. 

" Well, aunt ? " composedly replied Dora. 
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"You know my meaning!" excitedly re- 
sumed Mrs. Liian. 

" Yes, aunt ; and here is my answer : he m\\ 
as soon make love to you as he ever will to me." 

Mrs. Luan heard her in some consternation, 
and Dora availed herself of the feeling to dis- 
engage her arm from her aunt's hold, and join 
the rest of the party. 

" We are to dine at the sign of the * White 
Horse,' " breathlessly said Eva, running up to 
Dora. "Papa is sure you will like dining 
once at a French village inn." 

" I shall like it of all things," gayly replied 
Dora. 

The " White Horse " stood at the entrance 
of the village. It was such an inn as painters 
delight in ; an old, low, straggling house, with 
heavy gable ends, beneath which lurked deep 
shadows. Its once red brick had been baked 
by time into a mellow brown tone ; its small 
irregular windows had greenish diamond panes, 
that now gave back the sunset brightness; 
and its tall chimney-stacks sent forth wreaths 
of blue smoke, which drifted gently in the 
westerly wind. 

Everything about this quiet house wore a 
peaceful and friendly aspect. It stood by the 
roadside, shadowed by two broad trees, facing 
the south, and looking strangely snug and 
homely. Hens cackled in front of the open 
door, through which you saw the fire burning 
brightly on the kitchen hearth ; ducks swam 
in a shallow rippling pond, and an old gray 
donkey was tied to one of the trees, and vainly 
stretched his neck to reach a bundle of hay 
tantalizingly thrown on the green sward before 
him. A warm and rather stormy sunset glow 
came streaming from the west, lighting up the 
winding road with its level rays, giving Vene- 
tian splendor to the brick front of the inn, and 
tummg into misty gold the deep purple of the 
undulating background of wide plain. 

The landlady c»me out all smiles to meet 
her guests, and show them into a broad low 



room, with windows looking ovtr the strag- 
glmg village street, and across wfaieh vine- 
leaves made a chequered screen. The doth 
was laid, and a tureen full of rustic but deli- 
cious soup was smoking on the table. Eva 
asked to be lifted up to peep at its brown con- 
tents, and Eido turned up his nose and snuffed 
with evident approbation. 

"Oh! how charming!" cried Mrs. Courte- 
nay, chsping her hands with rapture. 

Dora, too, looked gay and merry. A hard 
future enough lay before her, and she knew it; 
but she was young and buoyant, and she could 
snatch its delight out of the present time, «or 
darken the bright to-day with the gloom of to- 
morrow. Mrs. Luan, however, was black as a 
thunder-cloud, and Miss Moore had something 
to do not to look surprised and bored. It was 
just like Mr. T^nplemore to bring them back 
to the ways of that old poverty which they 
had both gone through, and of which she so 
disliked — Abated would be too strong a word. 
Miss Moore hated nothing — ^the very remem- 
brance. But spite these two, the dinner — a 
very good one— was a merry meal. Mr. Tem- 
plemore was as joyous as a schoolboy, and 
Dora as gay as a lark. Did she really feel in 
such high spirits, or did she want to convince 
her aunt that she was heart-free? There 
might be something in this, and yet it was im- 
possible to look at her bright face, and hear 
her clear ringing laugh, and not believe in the 
sincerity of her mirth. A doubt on the sub- 
ject never came near Mr. Templemore; and 
when dinner was over, and they all left the 
inn and walked slowly toward the station, Eva, 
as usual, clinging to Dora's side, and Fido 
wagging slowly behind her, he purposely lin- 
gered by her to say— 

" I wish, Miss Oourtenay, you would let me 
consider myself a sort of relation of yOurs ; I 
am your uncle's nephew bv marriage, you 
know. I wish you would let my Uttle Eva 
have cousinship with you." 
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. * With -gaBftt pleamire," replied Doia, smil- 
log ; butcher look ttnconsoiously added, *< why 

.<« perhaps she Blight a«i|mre>with the title 
HDine of your happj^-giffc of enjoyment,'' he 
said, anawering the queation ; " you bate it in 
8 xare degree, even for the daughter of an 
Iriahmaii and of a Frenchwoman." 
. Dmra eouled again, but this time there was 
triumph- and pride in the amile. Yes, she had 
00 far preyailed oyer herself, she had so deeply 
buried. every pining hope, every vain regret, 
tiiat he could say this. 

; .kvd thua Eva lealled her Cousin Dora, to 
MifiarMoore's'amazement and Mrs. Oourtenay's 
delighk But Mrs. Lnn was not satisaed. 
This man was enjoying her brother's fortune. 
BO explanation of Dora's could remove this 
impression from her narrow mind; he was 
roUing-'in wealth, whilst John, poor John, who 
had written to her that mommg that he was 
coming to see her— or Dora, perhaps, bat he 
did not say so — ^was toiling in London. Should 
he then be allowed to go on trifling thus with 
her niece, leaving the great peril of a marriage 
between her and John still impending, like a 
sword of Damocles? Again and again the 
•tubborn voice which often spoke within Mrs. 
Luansaid ^'Ko." 

. To ask an agreeable girl to be adopted 
cousin to one's little daughter is a very remote 
step on the road to courtship. Sanguine 
though 'Mrs. Courtenay felt^ she, too, thought 
so when she exchanged comments with Mrs. 
Luanon this incident. So a consultation was 
beU by these ruling powers, and therein it 
va8/)cdered that Mr. Templemore's backward- 
aess-^for Mrs. Courtenay had not the faintest 
doubt of his intentions— all lay to Miss Moore's 
account How could Mr. Templemore speak 
when Ifisa Moore showed an affection for 
Bora's society, which rivalled Fido's? It might 
be politeness, but Mrs. Courtenay thought it 
downright planning. . 



Mrs Luan was iileDt ; she did not complain 
of the enemy, but she acted, and Miss Moore, 
who looked on this stupid, heavy woman with 
the most complacent contempt^ fell into the 
first anare spread before her. Nothing was 
more eaaUy done. 

Miss- Moore objected to raw starch, and had 
said BO in Mrs. Luan's hearing ; and so Dora's 
aunt, with a stolidity which defied penelratioii, 
declared, as they were aU sitting in the gar- 
den one afternoon, admiring the last autunm 
flowers, that she had just seen Marie, the 
French maid, throwing water on the starch 
instead of boiling it Miss Moore heard, be- 
lieved, and was gone. But unluckily little 
perverse Eva at once came and took the place 
her aunt had left vacant on the bench by 
Dora, and rested her head on the young girl's 
shoulder, evidently intending to remain thus. 
Starch boiled or unboiled would not lure Eva 
away, and Mrs. liuan was like Molidre's Mar- 
quis, her impromptus were all most leisurely 
concocted; so she stood lookhig on bewil- 
dered, till Mrs. Courtenay fortunately, but most 
unconsciously— she was too thoughtless for a 
plot— came to her as»stance. 

" Eva, my dear," she said, " you have not 
shown me your flower-garden." 

"This way," cried Eva, jumping down with 
great alacrity, and showing Mrs. Courtenay 
the way. Mrs. Luan followed ; we need not 
say how strong an interest she took in Sva's 
garden, and thus Dora remained alone with 
Mr. Templemore. She rose at once. A nerv- 
ous emotion always seized and mastered her 
when she was alone with Mr. Templemore. 

They stood on the edge, and within the 
shade of the green world which enclosed the 
little chftteau and its flowery garden. The 
red sunlight lit up the brown front of the 
building, and gave gorgeousness to its walls, 
flights of steps, vases, and flowers. The gfass 
window-panes were turned into sheets 'of fire, 
the weather-cocks on the turrets were rods of 
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soHd gold. . Everj thing looked enchantiDg I 
and splendid, and the thin, yellow leaves on a 
tree beyond the. house quivered on .a .back- 
ground of blue air as sofUy and as tenderly as 
if fanned by breezes of spring.. Bora admired 
the beautiful picture, but she admved in si> 
lence; ^he now cared to praise. nothing, that 
belonged to 3Cr. Templemore. 

**His8^Courtenay," he suddenly remarked, 
^* would you like, to live At Les Boches — ^I 
mean all the year round ? " 

He spoke earnestly, but quite frankly, his 
eyes meeting hers in all hon^ty of purpose. 
Dora felt her £ice bum, but she replied quietly : 

'*Les Roches must have winter as well as 
sommer attractions.". , 

Mr. Templemore did not seem satisfied. 

"Would you like it?" he u^ged; then, 
without giving her time to reply, he added, 
''Fray hear me before you say yes or no." 

Was it possible ? Had the moment come ? 
Were her aunt's predictions, and her mother's 
wishes, and her own secret ill-conquered hopes 
and desires so soon to be fulfilled? She stood 
still, listening so intently that her breath 
seemed gone. But it fared with her as with 
the Arab maiden whose story she had once 
read. Whilst her pitcher was filling at the 
well, she was borne to a- delightful island, 
thence removed, to a dreary wilderness, im- 
prisoned in an enchanted tower, and after un- 
dergoing every happy and sorrowftil variety 
of adventure, brought back to the well before 
her pitcher was full 

" It is impossible to know you and not ad- 
mire you, Miss Oourtenay ; impossible not to 
appreciate the extraordinary mixture of ori^- 
nal talent and good sense — for one often ex- 
cludes the other — which is in you. Do not 
therefore think me too selfish if I wish in some 
measure to appropriate gifts so rare. Will 
you undertake the charge of my little Eva's 
education?" 

Whilst he spoke, Dora, like the Arab ^1, 



went thvough every vidssitade. Hope aoKfed 
on happy -wings to em pyreal Jieigbts, then 
sank down prostrate, a chained oaptiveu 
Whilst he spoke, awl the sound of his irords 
fell on the ab, a splendid vision faded into 
darkness, a palace o€ delight was laid lev, 
find by the shock of the .ruin Bira felt how 
deep in her heart its foundations had been, 

Mr. Templemore took her sUenoe forntfaat 
of consideration, and he respected it; but h% 
looked at her anxionsly* 

There was not a particle of foolish Mntir 
ment about Dora. She carried a clear posi^ 
tiveness in her feelings, though they were so 
warm and ardent. Bomantic BhewM.isbBV 
love of the strange andthe wonderful ; flhaiJni 
also a touch of poetry that. lingered around 
her, and gave her the fresh fnigrance of a wild 
fiower ; but sentimental she was not Bitter 
and cruel though was the shock she had je- 
cdved, she rallied from it almost at once; 
and what was more, she mdulged. in no Ola- 
sions. The man who wanted her to be hi* 
child's governess was. not a lover, and never 
would be one. She turned. to Mr. Temple- 
more, and she answered with a smile : 
" I am not qualified — ^I have never taught" 
'^And it is that which helps* to make yoa 
so mvaluable. Miss Oourtenay." 

"I cannot leave my mother," said Dora, 
gravely; "besides — ^" 

"Excuse me," he interrupted, "I nevev 
contemplated thi^t you and Mrs. Gourtena^r 
should part To tell you the truth, I have 
had an apartment prepared for her, and an^ 
other for you and Eva. I was not so presuap« 
tuous as to feel sure of you, but the ilfaisionf 
if it was one, was so pleasant that I conld not| 
or rather that I would not forbear indulging 
in it." 

" You forget, my aunt, Mrs. Luan:" » - 
" Is not Mrs. Luan going to England to jon» 
her son?" asked Mr.. Templemore. "She 
told me so this morning." 
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But Mrs. Luan had told Dora nothing of the 
kind. She had, as with a presentiment that 
her ungracious presence might mar all, spoken 
to Mr. Templemore ; but to her niece, to her 
sister-in-lawi she had not so much as read a 
line of John's letter. Dora was taken by sur- 
prise, and her heart, too, felt heavy and sad. 
It was natural that when means failed, Mrs. 
Luan should go and join her son ; but it was 
also a token that Dora's fortunes were very 
low indeed. No doubt Mr. Templemore 
thought so too. No doubt not caring to em- 
ploy her any longer at the Mus6e, he had hit 
on these means to be useful to her. Dora's 
color deepened at the thought, and there was 
a sudden light in her eyes, as, looking up, she 
said— 

«* No— -it cannot be." 

Mr. Templemore looked so disappointed that 
Dora could not think he had simply meant to 
oblige her. 

"Dear Miss Courtenay," he urged, "do 
think over this, and consult with Mrs. Cour- 
tenay." 

Dora assented, and half s^ed at the thought 
of Mrs. Courtenay's indignant amazement when 
she should hear the news. And yet why be 
angry with him ? It was no crime of his that 
they were poor, and that Dora must work to 
live. In making such a proposal he only as- 
sumed the privilege of friendship. K he had 
been her cousin, indeed, he could have done 
it, and ndther her aunt nor her mother would 
have wondered. 

" I will not be proud," thought Dora, tak- 
ing herself to task at something which rose 
within her and made her heart swell ' " I 
will remember his goodness to us all, and 
refuse or accept his offer from no mean or 
ungenerous motive ! " 

Eva now ran to meet them, exclaiming in 
great glee, 

*< Mrs. Luan says mf garden is beautiful I— 
beantifoll" 



" Beautiful ! " repeated Mrs. {iuan, coming 
up. 

She gave Dora a furtive glance ; her niece 
looked flushed and pensive— Mrs. Luan liked 
these signs. Dora, indeed, was both grave 
and quiet during the rest of the evenmg, but 
she W98 scarcely aware of it herself, and she 
had relired to her room for the night, and 
sat by the window thinkmg over Mr. Temple- 
more's proposal, when the sudden entrance 
of Mrs. Courtenay and Mrs. Luan made her 
look up in some surprise at this joint visit. 

**My dear, we are come to know," said 
Mrs. Courtenay, sitting down. " We saw Mr. 
Templemore talking to you so very eamestlj, 
and though we can guess what it was all about, 
still we want to know." 

*' Enow whaty mamma f " 

"Did not Mr. Templemore propose to 
you ? " 

" He made a proposal ; but — " 

"My dear," almost screamed her mother, 
raising her shrill little voice, and clasping her 
hands in alarm, " don't say that you have not 
accepted him ! " 

" Mr. Templemore made a proposal which 
I did not accept," began Dora ; " but — ^" 

Mrs. Luan groaned, and sank down on a 
chair. 

" The idiot has refused him," she said ; 
" a man who has a thousand a year I " 

Mr. Templemore had more; but Mrs. 
Luan's imagination could not go beyond a 
thousand. Dora looked at her aunt with just 
a touch of quiet disdain. 

"Mr. Templemore has asked me to be 
Eva's governess," she said, " and I have not 
accepted." 

Mrs. Courtenay opened her mouth, and 
*8tared in blank dismay. Mrs. Luan turned 
crimson, and said sullenly, 

" I don't believe it !— I don't believe it I " 

" You must believe it, aunt ; It is so." 

" Eva's governess I " faintly said Mrs. Cour- 
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tenay. " He baa not asked you to be bis 
wife?" 

"No, and he never will," firmly replied 
Dora. " The only question is, shall I accept 
or not? He would give you an apartment 
here, and as aunt, it seems, is going to En^ 
land to join John, the plan is feasible enough." 

"He is a very rude man!" cried Mrs. 
Oourtenay, feeling extremely angry with the 
delinquent. " Did you ask him for a situa- 
tion?" 

"No, I did not; but I did not ask him 
either to draw for Monsieur Merand, and be 
paid handsomely for it. Mamma, we must 
look our Aiture in the face, and not quarrel 
with our only friend because he wants to 
make our lot less hard than it would be with- 
out him. I want to work, but work I have 
not got. I have already thought of taking 
a situation." 

" And leaving me 1 " screamed Mrs. Oour- 
tenay, in horror. 

" Ay I there it' is ! " replied Dora, much 
aflfected. **We love each other, and cannot 
bear to part." 

" You always said that even if you married 
we should remjun together," resumed Mrs. 
Oourtenay, looking injured. 

" What am I to do ? " asked Dora, despond- 
ently. " If girls, poor sup >rfluoufl creatures 
as they are, were only drowned like kittens 
at their birth, there would not be this terrible 
difficulty to provide work for them when 
they are grown up, you see. I am clever 
enough, I believe I can do twenty things, but 
for all that, a situation is the only door open 
to me. The drawing made me happy, oh I 
so happy I but it was a delusion, a dream, 
. and Mr. Templemore himself dare not suggest 
it again — ^it is so patent I " 

She sighed, and Mrs. Oourtaiay burst into 
tears. Three kittens, the oflfepring of Ma- 
dame Bertrand's cat, had been ignominiously 
drowned in a tub of water a fortnight before. 



and on hearing Dora lament that she had not 
undergone such a fate at her birtl), Mft. 
Oourtenay was fairly overpowered by her 
feelings. 

"Dear mamma," exclumed Dora, much 
concerned, " you must be brave, you must ! " 

"And how can I be brave?" asked Mrs. 
Oourtenay, " when you talk of drowning and 
kittens in that dreadful way, and want to 
leave me ? " 

" I do not want to leave you, but—" 

" Well, then, why not take the situation 
Mr. Templemore offers you?" asked Mrs. 
Oourtenay, wholly forgetting how angry she 
was with that gentleman — " that way we need 
not part, and Les Eoches is a delightful place, 
and I am sure he would ^ve a liberal salary." 

Dora was silent Yes, she too could see all 
the advantages of this scheme. It would be a 
haven instead of a stormy journey, peace and 
rest instead of trouble and toil ; but are not 
these good sometimes, and is there not danger 
often lurking in the smoothest lot ? Danger ! 
— ^what danger ? asked Pride, and at once an- 
swered : " I fear none such. I stand secure 
from all such peril. There was a folly once, 
but I have thrust it back so deep, that it will 
never rise to light again— never I Then speak 
not of danger to me." 

But the very thought Dora thus repelled 
came back from Mrs. Oourtenay's Ups. 

" My dear," she exclumed, suddenly bright- 
ening, "depend upon it, Mr. Templemore 
means to ask you to marry him, after all. 
t)nly he wants to see how you can get on with 
Eva first." 

" Mamma," answered Dora, coldlj:, " I have 
no wish to think of him in that light — ^it is not 
right ; besides,. I am proud, and do not 'like it. 
Let the only question be, shall I, or shall I 
not, be Eva*s governess ? ^' 

" My dear, I do not think you can do better 
than to say yes — donH you think so, Mrs. 
Luan?" 
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Btti Mrs. Lua& had slipped out'of thd room 
UBpercehred. 

<* I need not give an answer at once," said 
Dora,' looking a Uttle. irresolute, ** so I shall 
think oyer it" ' 

But Mrs. Coortenay, whose brightest hope^ 
had suddenly r«vived, though she saw the ex- 
pediency of not expressing them to Bora, could 
not help urging her daughter not to hesitate 
abottt such an offer. In her opinion, such 
heutatton was almost wroDg. Dora heard ^er 
with'faev cheek resting on her .left hand, and 
her eyes beat on the floor. She thought, with 
a sigh of regret, of those days when she woriced 
at the M«06e for Monsieur Meiand, cheered by 
JPoctort Richard's counsel and approbation. She 
remembered them, and with them some idle 
fancies in which she had then indulged — 
dreams in 'which she was Doctor Blohard^s 
wife, and they woiked together, he writing, she 
drawing, in the same room, both poor, yet 
both happy. What were Les Soches, and 
Senrants, and a liberal salary, to that tender 
but now lost fally ? For could she doubt that 
lo make her his child's instructress had been 
his object all along ? That had been her value 
and attraction in his eyes. 
' ** And that shall be all I will now look at," 
thought Dora, "leaver, if I accept, shall I 
forget that position — never I " 

" Well, my dear, I suppose you will have 
made up your mind to-morrow ? " said Mrs. 
Cowtenay, rising, with a sigh of apprehension. 

'* i dare say I shaU say * yes,' mamma," re- 
plied Dora, gnrdy. * 

" Do," eagerly said her mother — ** do, my 
dear^ Good*night God bless you I " 

But the blessing did not seem.to leave peace 
bsbind it. ' Dora thought of her little inde- 
pend^ce, of that dear liberty for which <he 
luxurious comforts of Les -Roches could offer 
BO compensation, and she sighed. Restless- 
ness followed her to her pillow, and chased 
away sleep. 



" Oh 1 if I oonld but say no I " she thon^t^ 
with a yearning, pasnonate wish for the sireet 
freedom which a little money gives. 

But even as she thought thus, her room 
door opened, -and some one entered the apart- 
ment 

** Who IB there ? " exclaimed Dora, in some 
alarm. 

<' It is I," replied Mm. Luan's voice in the 
darkness. She approached Dora's bed, and 
stondmg there, she said, " You must accept 
Mr. Templemore's Offer, Dora ; and if you do, 
you will assuredly become Mr. Templemore's 
wife." 

«' Aunt I "cried Dora. 

<* Hash I do as I say, and I wiO wmwer for 
the end. When be sees yon dafly be will love 
yon; and when be loves yon, he will marry 
you." 

'* Aunt, I cannot—" 

" Hush 1 I know yon tike him." 

Dora was mute, and whilst her face flashed 
and felt hot even ui the darkness, whilst her 
heart throbbed so that her breath seemed 
gone, Mrs. Luan groped out of the room. Dora 
sat up ui the bed, and clasped her burning 
head between her hands. No, she could not 
say yes — she could not stay in Mr. Tenq>le- 
more's house with sudi predicUons to haunt 
her. 

^ I wiU not I— I will not 1 " she thooght again 
and agam. 

Once more her room door opened. 

'* Aunt I " she excUUmed, agitatedly. 

But it was not Mrs. Luan, It was Mrs. Gour- 
tenay, with a light in her hand. 

" My dear," she said tearfully, " you must 
say * yes ; ' promise me that you wiU say * yes.' 
We shall all starve if you do not I Yon must 
say * yes.' " 

She was quite hysterical, and the sight of 
her emotion calmed Dora as by magic. 

" Dear mamma," she said cheerfully, and 
kissing her as she spoke, ** it shall be yes. 
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tAnd that yes, spoken for your sake^ will be 
Mie a speOr^it shall conjure away every snare 
and every peril." 

She spoke resolutely, but not. presumptu- 
ously. That " yes *' did prove a spell. It 
silenced at once and forever, the dangerous 
wishes whichjtfrs. Luan's word^ had awakened 
anew from tbeur rest They fled, to return nd 
more. No more did Hope whisper, though 
ever so family, '* Why should he not learn to 
care for me?" 



CHAPTER XXn. 

"Make Eva like youreel^ Ifiiss Courtenay," 
said Mr. T^mplemore to Doara; the next day, 
as they stood alone in the garden — ^he had 
plainly asked Miss Uoore to leave them there. 
" Even my paternal ambition can hope for no 
more." 

But, spite this complimentary remark, Dora's 
face remamed grave. 

"I have said *yei,'" she replied; "but 
pray remember how inexperienced I am, es- 
pecially in the modem system of teaching." 

" My dear Miss Courtenay, is there magic in 
that word modem ? Is the present so very 
different from the past ? " 

*^ We have made progress in science, Mr. 
Templemore." 

" None to speak of. What are all the visions 
of political economy, for instance, to that 
grand thing, the transmutation Of the baser 
metals into gold? You will stop me with 
modem unbelief, but I say it can be done, and 
has been done. You can make gold or silver, 
I forget which, only it is too expensive — ^it 
comes fearer than the natural thing. . Well, 
our ancestors had the cheap process, and we 
have not— that is all Then what are all our 
beautifiers, and enameUings, and Macassar 
oils, to the fountain of youth ? Do not tell 
me it never existed unless in the brain of 
poets. Juan Ponce de Leon fitted out an ex- 



pedition, and went to seek it Would he 
have d<me so if it were an ima^nary foon- 
tain?" 

" Did he find it ? " asked Dora, demurely. 

"No, Miss Courtenay; but do you doubt 
the existence of the North Pole because Sir 
John Franklin perished in going to it ? Shall 
we call that band of beroes and mar^os, 
dreamers ? — and shall we think that people in 
the sixteenth century, which saw such splm- 
^d discoveries and such stirrmg deeds, were 
more foolish than they are in the mneteentii ? 
And then the fancy, the playfulneos of invim- 
tionin those days! No black smoking rail- 
way en^nes hissing through a landscape^ but 
enchanted cars, that flew through the thin aar ; 
or wooden horses, with pegs under their^ri^t 
ears, that conveyed you wherever you wished 
to go ! Why, the theme is endless — ^its fer- 
tility is bewildering. Take garrotkg and Bill 
Sykea. Five hundred years ago. Bill Sykes 
would have been a ma^oian — a crael one, no 
doubt ; but look at the superiority of these 
ancient times over ours. BiU Sykes, who now 
knocks yon down, half strangles you, and after 
plundering your pockets, parts from you with 
a kick of his brutal heel on your prostrate 
face, Bill Sykes, I say, would have * enchanted 
you.' Oh I delicious days, lovely days of the 
olden time, when you were 'endianted'-by 
your enemies — ^when romantic forests, or fairy 
palaces, or green islands were ever ready to 
receive you — when, if you belonged to the fiiir 
sex, knights and princes strove to releaose you 
from durance vile ; and if you were spme rosy 
young knight, a benevolent fiiiry, a Gloriana, 
ever beautiful and young, was sure to deliver 
you in the end." 

" But nU enchantment was not mesmeric, 
Mr. Templemore," gayly said Dora; "there 
was transformation, you know." 

" Ah ! you have me there. Miss Courtenay. 
I am too candid to deny that the mere thought 
of being tumed into a bird or a four-footed crea- 
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turc, or a stupid fish, of being liable to be 
snared by the fowler, trussed and roasted by 
the cook, or eren simply fried in a pan, is odl- 
t)us to me. It would almost reconcile me to 
Bill Sykes, but iot Huon of Bordeaux's ivory 
horn. That is my weak point. All my life 
long I have hated bores with a silent, deadly 
hate ; but I have been powerless against them. 
I haye met ibem on YesuTius, in R^ent Street, 
on the banks of Eillamey, and they hare ever 
preyailed against me. The bore is clad in 
mail, which is sword and dagger proof. But, 
oh! if I had that gold-mounted ivory horn 
which Oberon gave to Huon, and which set all 
sinners spinning, how I could settle the bore 
once for all! Suppose the bore comes and 
buzzes in my ear his foolish inanities concern- 
ing scenery, suppose he tells me about his chil- 
dren, or, what is just as likely, gives me the 
bill of fare of that capital dinner which he ate 
last year at the Fr^res Proven^aux— instead 
of listening to him with secret pangs, instead 
of flying like a coward, I should just look at 
him quietly so, take my ivory horn, well se- 
cured to my side by a patent chain and Bramah 
hook, blow one blast, and leave bun there spin- 
ning." 

** You would not have the heart to do it, Mr. 
Templemore." 

"Miss Courtenay, as there is no spot, no 
season, no hour sacred to the Bore, so none, 
should save him from my revenge." 

Dora looked at him wistfully. It was very 
pleasant to listen so to Mr. Templemore in that 
blooming garden, with the old brick ch&teau 
in the background ; but it reminded her too 
strongly of the happy days when Doctor Rich- 
ard and she used to vie in such fanciful para- 
doxes, and she wt>uld rather forget that time. 
She was to be the governess of Mr Temple- 
more's child, then let her sink into the posi- 
tion, with all its advantages and drawbacks, 
and be nothing else. 

" Bnt to return to Bva," resumed Mr. Temple- 



more. ** Since the sad day on which I lost her 
two little sisters, she has been too much In- 
dulged. She has faults, which she must oat- 
grow, and so we must part for awhile. I shall 
leave her here under your care, and spend the 
winter in Deenah." 

Dora started, yet she had wished to be noth- 
ing but the governess, and she had her wish. 
She need fear no dangerous sweetness in her 
loL He was going to Deenah, and she would 
remain in Les Roches, almost alone with the 
child, in that large silent house. Yes, it was 
well, but how far the days in the Mus6e, and 
at Madame Bertrand's, now seemed — ^how re- 
mote ! Something, too, there was in her mmd 
which she could not help uttering. 

" Mr. Templemore," she said, turning upon 
him with much earnestness, " you throw a great 
responsibility upon me." 

" I do," he replied, gravely ; " I feel I do. 
Bnt I cannot leave the child to Miss Moore's 
care — ^nay, I will leave her to none save you. 
Kva loves you, and that love, joined to your 
happy nature, will do more to cure her of her 
faults than all my preaching. I have no fear 
for the result — none." 

He spoke so confidently, that Dora felt si- 
lenced. She had but to submit Her mother 
longed to stay in Les Roched, and to eigoy its 
comforts, and Mr. Templemore was bent on se- 
curing her. His will and her necessity were 
both too strong for liberty. 

" Be it so," she said, a little wistfully. 

But Mr. Templemore was too much pleased 
to see it. He looked perfectly happy at her 
final consent, and with a boyish eagerness 
which gave the ardor and the freshness of youth 
to all he sud or did, he asked to show her at 
once the apartments he had prepared for her 
and Eva, who now joined them. The child was 
all alive with curiosity iind excitement 

For the last month these mysterious rooms 
had been locked up, but now their secreto were 
going to be disclosed. 
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** And I fihall know all about them/* said 
Eva, exalting. 

They entered a room on the ground-floor. 
Books, globes, maps, and a large slate in a 
frame, said plainly this was the school-room. 
Thence Eva ran into the next apartment. 

" Oh ! what a pretty room I " she cried ; " is 
it for me ? " 

" No. Tbia sitting-room is destined to the 
lady who will have the goodness to teach 
you." 

Eva pouted, and Dora looked arotmd her. 
Her future sitting-room was very graceful and 
elegant, and overlooked the flower-garden. 

'* This is a delightful apartment," she said, 
gayly; " but where is Eva's ? " 

Eva had already opened a door, and gone 
up a private staircase, which gave access from 
the sitting-room to the first-floor, and thence 
she eagerly summoned *' Cousin Dora." 

Dora went up and found three bedrooms — 
Eva's, the servant's, and her own. It was a 
handsome room — ^handsome, yet peasant ; but 
it seemed to Dora that it kad a grave, sober 
aspect, which made it a very different apart- 
ment from the graceful room she now slept in, 
as Mr. Templemore's guest The fumiture was 
ancient, valuable indeed, but somewhat solemn- 
looking. 

It was a comer room, and each of its two 
windows commanded a different prospects 
Standing in the deep embrasure of one, you 
saw the gates of the ch&teau, and you looked 
down the long road delving deep into the city. 
That view Dora had from her present apart- 
ment. But this, her future room, if she be- 
came Eva's governess, had another window 
looking down into a quiet court, around which 
the ch&teaa was built. In the centre rose a 
bubbling fountain, and though the aspect of 
all she saw was Korman, and not Germanic, 
Dora thought of Undine, when she had wedded 
Knight Hildebrand, and went home with him 
to his castle. 



.**When I feel foolish and unhappy I shall 
sit here and look at that court and fountain," 
she thought *^ Even as that water is enclosed 
everywhere by cold stone walls, and must be 
satisfied with its life of domestic i^sefulness, so 
must I not repine or think myself ill-used be- 
cause others go forth and wander la lovely 
spots and happy liberty, whilst I bend over 
books, teach a wayward child, and forget th^ 
I too might have had a story ; and yet— yet 
oh I how can I forget you, my brother ? How 
can I forget that if you had triumphed that 
man would have been poor, and would scarcely 
have hit upon me to be the governess of his 
child ? How can I forget that, poor or rich, I 
should still have liked your conquered enemy, 
as I now cannot help liking your successful 
rival?" 

"I don't like this," said Eva, peeping out 
of the window, and drawing back. *< I don't 
like that court and the fountain; do yon, 
Cousin Dora?" 

<* Oh I so much," replied Dora, with a smile. 
^* This is mine, you know." 

"Are you the governess. Cousin Dora?" 
cried Eva, amazed. 

"Yes, Eva," answered Dora, with quiet 
pride ; " I am the governess." 

Thus it was decided. Miss Moore, on learn- 
ing the news, or seeming to learn it, be- 
came wonderfully kind to Dora — so kind that 
Mrs. Courtenay was almost tempted to ex- 
postulate ; but the quiet indifference of Miss 
Courtenay's manner soon silenced Miss Moore 
effectually. Coldness is the strongest weapon 
of defence. It is a shield of adamant, which 
nothing can pierce. 

Great were the laments of Madame Bertrand 
on hearing that her lodgers meant to leave 
her; but great, too, was her amazement when 
Mrs. Courtenay informed her that Doctor^ 
Richard and the tenant of Lea Roches were 
one. Her questions. Was Mr. Templemore 
very rich ? — was he married ?•— and the shrewd 
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looks she gave Dora all the time, were very 
liard to bear. 

*' Tee/' she thought, ** all that might hare 
been, but it must never be now — ^never." 

Mrs. Luan went to England the very day 
after they left Lee Rdches. Her baste struck 
Dora, though she was so far from guessing its 
Teal motive, that, as they parted from her at 
the station, she said — 

*' Aunt, tell John I am very angry that he 
did not come to see us." 

Mrs. Luan nodded. Yes, she would tell 
John-;-ehe would be sure to tell him. 

'* How odd aunt lodced I " said Dora, as she 
walked home with her mother. 

But Mrs. Gourtenay had seen no particular 
oddity about Mrs. Luan ; she always was odd, 
she said ; and in the same breath she expressed 
her relief at leaving Madame Bertrand's mean 
little rooms, and going to inhabit the broad 
lofty chambers of Lee Roches. But when 
Dora entered her room to bid her adieu, she 
looked at that quiet room with fond regret. 
She glanced at the prim GriselidiB, at the 
shabby furniture, at the gray church opposite, 
with the vine-leaves turning red beneath the 
cold breath of autumn winds, and she sighed. 
At the lame teacher's window she would not 
look, but she glanced up to Nanette's. The 
friendly beacon she had once seen shining 
there was gone forever, and with it had de- 
parted some bright visions, not of love or hap- 
piness, but of pleasant labor and sweet inde- 
pendence. 

"My poor little fairy," she sadly thought, 
** I used to fancy you had brought me in luck 
m exchange for my milk and eggs; but I 
know now it was such luck as one reads of in 
story-books, where the gold turns into withered 
leaves, and the fairy palaces you sleep in at 
night are gone in the morning." 

"Dora!" called her mother's voice in the 
outer room, " are you ready ? " 

" I am coming," answered Dora ; but the 



sparrows she used to feed, seeing her stand 
by the open window, went fluttering past, ex- 
pecting their little pittance, and Dora would 
not disappoint them. She covered the window- 
ledge with bread, then, with a last look and a 
last sigh, she bade adieu to her room, and, for 
the first time in her life — ^to liberty. 

And yet she looked happy and gay when 
she entered Les Roches. For, after all, hers 
was a happy lot, and she knew it It was 
pleasant to be valued so highly by the father, 
and to be loved so dearly by the child. Even 
Fido's greeting was grateful to her ; and then 
it was something surely that when one door 
closed upon her, another should open so 
readily and so soon. It was a relief to Mr. 
Templemore to read the brightness of all this 
in her face, as she arrived with her mother. 
Yes, he felt it keenly; he could trust his child 
whilst he was away to this fine joyous nature — 
so joyous, and that, too, Mr. Templemore 
knew, though not to what extent, because it 
Was so brave. 

And now Dora Altered the school-room, and 
became queen absolute there. Eva's love for 
her governess partook of adoration. There 
had never been so perfect a being, in her 
opinion, as Dora. Miss Moore looked puzzled, 
and scarcely pleased, at this ardent affection ; 
but Mr. Templemore was both amused and de- 
lighted, and took evident pleasure in watchmg 
and fostering its growth. He would jestangly 
ask Dora to tell him which of the two, Eva or 
Fido, loved her most, or could do best without 
her society. And when Dora would leave the 
room, or the garden, and Eva, howsoever ab- 
sorbed, would soon look up from her book or 
her playthings, shake her curls, and ask, 
"Where is Cousin Dora?" Mr. Templemore 
would reply, with a smile : 

" Come, Eva, I see it is Udo's affection 
which is the stronger of the two, after all ; he 
never lets Cousm Dora out of his sight, pra* 
dent dog, and you do." 
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** Bat fido does not love Cousin Dora half 
aomneh as I do," Eva would cry, in hot iiidi^ 
BlkAi«li; and.tlirowing dow]» tier, book or hec 
<jh))l, .'^e would go in purBttlt of this mUob** 
y>f$^ cousin j to Kr. Teni{^eipose!s evident Satk 
y. * * i|Jaction. 

J&j^k Oourtenia; put. odl7.6ne cotstcuqtioii 
/ upon'all this, and felt' both anmzed and indig- 
nant when Mr. Templemore suddenly' went 
a^ajErone morliing. Befdre gomg he spoke to 

^ *5T6u. have bewitched Eve,", he said, with a 

^ * land smile, ** so I need only ask you to go on 
vith that magic, the secret of which I will not 
BUexopt to fatHom.- I shall only trouble you 
with two requests: be so good as t6 teach 
^ .« Evlktow^ ot herself as nauch as possible, 
aBfl not to grow tip into a helpless young lady ; 
also, if she should be unwell, to send for Dbo^ 
tor. Le Boux firsfc, then to telegraph to^ me. 
Thejrest I leave, to you ; and nOw, before sre 
part,' forgive me to have laid this task upon 
yoii-4-I somedmes feel I have been selfish 1 V 

**«How 40 ? " composedly < asked Dora. " X 
really. (k>uld not expect a better fdtuation than 
that I have m your family, Mr. Teukplemore." 
' ** Fr«y do not talk of it as a situation," he 
said, looking slightly disturbed. 

** TVjbat dse is it ? " she replied, with a smile 
oiP quiet pride. ** Of course you do hot look 
\ ttpon me merely as a person to wbom you 

gii^^a c^ain amount of money — ^nor do I 
thiak^f myself. merely -as one whoreceires it; 
but for alU that, Mr. Templemore, I am the 
governess of your child, and I am paid for 
bemgso,". 

, Mr. Templemore^s dark cheek flushed, and 
he bit his hp, but he said nothing. 
' ". I hope you are not displeased with my 
firankhess ? V composedly resumed Dora, who 
saw very well that he was. 
• "Oh! not at all," replied Mr. Templemore, 
^but he thought: " Miss Oourtenay is a proud 
woman — a very proud woman I '|,^ 



And now it was time for him to go. Ho 
woaU^t«]|Et SBaa acuprnpii^^m Ulfhe sta^ 
tion^Doca a«d] the child b^id^-JamHiflUfiKL ol 
tha gate^ 6f«Le6 ^ooii^s. . *;Thi«d|y/wi4 |ilede 
and very dreary-^nch,\at IJ^As^^tit^seesned^tq 
fiora; as she' gave him. her hmi, lOi^ wii^sed 
Hut a hapi^ journey:. Bt^t^ i£.;the «ke(ft.'8dB« 
shine of spring Imdibeen in>11ie jikj, *Ma(. Wvd,- 
pl^M^e could 'not* have looked, brighter ind 
more genial than ire looke^ias M badflrtlriaiar 
{ai«well. He kissed Eva two o< tl^ee,^aie9y 
indeed, and with evident grief, buttgrie fau^J 
which seemed to flow.' a strohg Cujrmnt of J6y. 
Dora stood and looked at the ^caisciage which 
bore him away, Uke^one in^adrea^. f ^e* felt 
no wish to lament his departure, nor t^pti*^ 
tion to regret his presence, but there fell sf 
<H>]dQ%8S iipon her like that of a Shadow! which 
siMdesly shuts out a strong aiitat She feU 
both lone and chill, and: turned ^babk to:*ihe 
house in silen^, .till' Eva's' ^dbs andteai? 
roused her to. the- effoit ,bf £(»is<Sltng , ^the 

child. : .:!.. 

Biit Efa's griff was a q}iikliSh. gfi^-i-il did 
not last '-When ishe hjrd ^t *an the • coAfort 
she could out of Doraj she'lraised'her head 
from her young governess's shoulder, dried 
her tears, looked about' her, and said, with a 
little tremulous sigh, 

" Cousm Dora, I think I shall go to audt 
now." 

" Very well, my dear, do so." 

Stie put down the child, who jumped li^hfty 
on the floor, shook her dark cuiis,.ind ^Ath 
them, no doubt, 'some porfion^bf.' her porrow; 
then opened the door of the «i^ool-r<)om, slip- 
ped out, and' left Do'ra alone: 

She could not help giohiVback to- the past, 
and to some of the 'dreains by which that past 
had been haunted. She could not help oom- 
parmg the romabce of life with «baf«f reality; 
How faff a beginatng she-haid bacTt ' She had. 
read novels yery like it. A rich man in dis- 
guise discovers a poor, girl in some obscure 
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nook, and remoreB every thorn from her path. 
He holds a magie wand, and life becomes 
sweet and easy before the unconsdous maiden. 
Then, having won her heart, unaided by the 
prestige of wealth and ranic, he takes her 
someday to a noble dwelling, and says, ** 'Tis 
mine." How pretty ! And it was her story. 
That pleasing commencement she had had, 
and to make its romance more complete, the 
rich man in disguise was a sort of feudal 
enemy. But alas I the fair ending of the tale 
was wanted. 

. ** Life is not a ballad* or a novel, after all,'* 
thought Dora, amused at her own disappoint- 
ment, and glancing round at the maps and 
globes, which showed her how wide a gap 
lay there between the first and the last pages 
of her book ; '* the rich man is very kind, but 
it is not a wife he wants, His a governess. He 
has a foolish sister-in-law, whom he cannot 
trust his child with, and as tJie poor girl is a 
lady, and cheerful, and can teach what she 
knows, be is pleased to have her with his little 
daughter, whilst he goes and spends the winter 
in a bouse which is his, but might have been 
her brother^s. That is life, and that is why, 
too, biography is so disappointing. The first 
pages are always full of wonderful promise, 
but the last have lost the charm ; the beauty 
of the tale departs with youth, and returns no 
more." 

Here a black-and-tan paw, gently scratch- 
ing Dora's knee, drew her attention. She 
looked down smiling, and saw a pair of full 
bright eyes mutely begging for a lap. 

" Yes, Fido, you shall be petted," she said, 
taking him up ; and as Fido luxuriously made 
a ball of himself, and soon snored with pleas- 
ure, Dora thought, "Grod blesshun! — ^he has 
a good kind heart It was like him to cheer 
a dying woman by removing this sad thought 
&om her mind. She died, knowing that the 
little creature who loved her would not be 
forsaken. God bless him I ho was kind to me i 



too. I am sure it made him happy to see me 
drawing at the Mus^e, and thinking myself a 
bit of a genius. I can remember many a smile 
and many a look in which, if I had read them 
rightly, I might have detected the pure, heart- 
felt Joy of a good man. I can pay him back 
now, and I will. I will be happy, and I 
will be cheerful— were it only for his child's 
sake." 

The opportunity for fulfilling this resolve 
came almost immediately. The door opened, 
and Eva entered the room, with a sad, long 
face. 

** Cousin Dora," she said, with a profound 
sigh, ** aunt is busy, and--and I am very mis- 
erable." 

Miserable I Dora laughed the declaration 
to scorn. Miserable I — why, Mr. Templemoze, 
if he knew it, would be quite angry. Be- 
sides, was he not coming back ? Miserable ! — 
she* would not hear of such a thing. But, un- 
fortunately, Eva thought herself bound to be 
miserable, and Dora soon found out that she 
owed this idea to Miss Moore, who had taken 
some pains to impress on the child that she 
must in duty make herself unhappy, because 
of her father's di^arture. Dora did not con- 
tradict openly — ^there was no need to do so — 
but she swept the morbid fancy away ; then, 
putting Yv^o on his cushion, she sat down to 
the piano, and begao to play; whilst Eva so 
far forgot her grief as to dance, waving her 
arms as she had seen little girls do in panto- 
mimes, and making some erratic and abortive 
attempts to stand upon one toe. As she was 
in that picturesque attitude, the door opened, 
and Mrs. Gourtenay entered the room. She, 
too, came to be miserable, for she thought 
Dora very ill-used by Mr. Templemore ; but 
on seeing Eva thus dancing to her daughter's 
music, she looked so bewildered, that Dora, 
who had turned round, asked with a smile : 

" What is it, mamma ? " 

"I am glad you are both so cheerful," 
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replied Mrs. Courte&ay, still looking bewil- 
dered. 

" Yes, we are cheerfiil," said Dora, with a 
bright, proud smile, ** and we mean to go on 
being cheerful, too, mamma.'* 

Mrs. Oourtenay's countenance beamed again 
on hearing this. 

** Mj dear, I am «o glad I " she exclaimed, 
* raising her voice—" so glad I " 

Dora laughed, and turned back to the piano, 
and Eva waved her arms, again and again 
stood on her toe, whilst Mrs. Gourtenay ut- 
tered little screams of delight, and Miss Moore, 
who heard these doings from afar, felt shocked 
and scandalized. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Time had passed, and brought few changes 
in Dora's life. She had done with Eva one 
evening, and stole up to her own room, as'shd 
often did at that hour. It was very cold, but 
a bright moon shone in the wintry sky, and 
standing in the deep recess of her window, 
Dora looked at the sharp icicles which hung 
from the stone angles of the fountain in the 
court 

'' So am I," thought Dora. 

She did not feel dull, she did not feel un- 
happy, but she felt torpid like that frozen 
water. 

" My dear, here is a letter for you," said her 
mother, coming in. 

Dora turned round quickly ; John Luan had 
written a week ago, the letter might be from 
Mr. Templemore. It was fro2n him — a friendly 
letter, as nsual, and enclosing a check. 

** My quarter's salary," she said. 

"How nice I" exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay; 
" and then that pretty English mud Mr. Tem> 
plemore sent for you and Eva. Dora, you had 
a &iry for your godmother." 

"Had 11" asked Dora; for memory flew 
back with a sort of passion to Madame. Ber- 



trand's rooms, and the old church, with its 
garden high up in the buttresses, to the Mus6e, 
with its pictures, and to long happy evenings, 
which must return no more. "Have I not 
buried my dead yet ? " she thought, scorning 
her own weakness. 

" My dear, you will tear that check," un- 
easily said Mrs. Gourtenay, as she saw her 
daughter crushing the paper in her little ner- 
vous hand, with unconscious force. 

Dora laughed, and who that heard her girl- 
ish laugh would have .guessed how much 
strength and how much pride lay within its 
clear ringing sound ? 

" Are you coming to the drawing-room ? " 
resumed Mrs. Gourtenay ; " poor Miss Moore 
does prose so when we are alone." 

" I shall join you presently," said Dora, 
cheerfully, " but I must go down and look at 
some drawings first I shall not be long," 
she added, gayly, on seeing 'Mrs. Gourtenay's 
blank face. 

She went at once, and on her way down she 
met that pretty English maid, whose presence 
was, in Mrs. Gourtenay's opinion, one of the 
glories of her daughter's lot 

Fanny curtsied, and stood by respectfblly ■ 
whilst Miss Gourtenay passed. 

" Fanny is very civil and very pretty, and I 
have not a fault to find with her," thought 
Dora, looking at the girl's blooming face and 
smiling blue eyes ; " but I suppose I am hard 
to please, for I do not like Fanny, and would 
rather be without her." 

Mr. Templemore, before leaving, had placed 
his library at Dora's disposal, and she had 
spent some pleasant hours with its sUeiit ten- 
ants. But now she was not inclined for a 
.book, she wanted something more vivid, some- 
thing to charm the eye as well as to feed the 
mind, and she found it in one of Mr. Temple- 
more's many portfolios. The hours Dora 
spent thus were very happy hours in their 
way. Surrounded by mementoes of Mr. Tem- - 
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plemore, she could not help thinking of him 
now and then ; but the old iliusions, the old 
friendship eren, «he forgot, or thought that 
she did forget. She might be mistaken. Her 
self-aubgection was not, perhaps, so complete 
as she imagined it to be — but shis was far too 
prond to be unhappy. 

Perhaps love does not makes its victims so 
Yerj wretched, after all. Perhaps it is rather 
a state of mild and bearable suffering than 
one of V distracting pain. There are many rea- 
sons why the patient^s pangs should be con- 
cealed; an^when they are revealed, it Is gen- 
erally because they have become intolerable. 
It. is then that the world sees despair, and the 
agony of grief, and draws its hasty conclu- 
sions concerning the tragic nature of love. 
We may be sure there are many calm lulls to 
thftt sorrow, many hours when it is forgotten, 
and life and its blessmgs are prized in their 
fulness. Love in itself can never be a curse ; 
though it may be in love's destiny, and no 
doubt is to lead to some of the sharpest tor- 
ments which a human being can experience. 
But when there is and can be no hope, there 
can be no acute suffering, and so it was with 
Dora. So she now lingered over a view of 
Pompdi, and as she looked at the lone and 
desolate streets and roofless houses, and lis- 
tened to the stormy wind blowing around Les 
Roches, she thought how time with the same 
resistless force had swept away man and his 
generations from the dead dty. "Yes," she 
said to her own thoughts, " we are before that 
mighty conqueror as dried leaves on the path 
of: a strong gust, and surely it is impossible to 
think of these things, and indulge in vain il- 
lusions or dangerous reverie." 

Dora felt very calm just then, full of phi- 
losophy and of that wisdom which comes 
&om thought, and has not stood the test of 
experience. The wind was strong, as we said, 
and it did not let her hear the wheels of a 
carriage on the gravelled path outside. She 



did not hear unaccustomed sounds in the 
house at that hour, she heard nothing till the 
door of the room in which she sat opened, 
and Mrs. Luan stood before her. 

" Aunt I " cried Dora, starting to her feet in 
much surprise. **I8 it really yon ?— are you 
really come?" / 

" Yes,*» replied Mrs. Luan, nodding ; " Mr. 
Templemore asked me. He knew it would 
please you, he said.'' 

" How kind I ^ exclaimed Dora in glad sur- 
prise. " Do you stay long, aunt ? Is John 
coming ? " 

"No," shortly replied Mrs. Luan. "Mr. 
Templemore did not ask him." 

" Of course not," said Dora with a gay 
laugh ; " but, he could go to Madame Ber- 
trend, you know, and I long to see John 
again." 

"And Mr. Templemore," said her aunt, 
" when is he coming ? " 

"Really, aunt, I don't know;" and her 
face, bright as junshine, seemed to add, 
" Really, I don't care." 

Mrs. Luan's brain was not a clear one. A 
dreadful fear now seized her. Had Dora's 
heart turned the wrong way? She gave her 
so strange and moody a look, that her niece 
was startled. 

"Aunt, what is it?" 

" Nothing, but I wish I had not lost the let- 
ter — Mr. Templemore's letter ; it was beauti- 
ful — and all about you." 

Dora's deep blush did not speak much in 
favor of poor John ; and Mrs. Luan, whom 
her one idea could render clear-sighted, read 
its meaning. . > 

" I must go and see Miss Moore now," she 
said, prudently leaving Dora to the powerful 
auxiliary of her own thoughts. " Will you 
come?" 

"When I have put away this portfolio," 
answered Dora. 

But she did not follow her aunt at once. 
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She stood with a smile on her lips, and a 
happy light in her eyes, forgetting the easy 
wisdom of five minutes baclc. Ah I what a 
thing is the present moment, that subtle por- 
tion of time which is either past or &ture, 
and which is gone before wl can say 'tis here: 
In vain Bora had read and looked. Neither 
book nor picture now gave her their lesson, or 
yielded her their homily. In vain they had 
told her how generations had come and gone, 
how creeds had changed, how the sun of some 
nations had set in the darkness of an eternal 
night, and that of other nations had arisen 
and reached its meridian glorious and splen^ 
did — ^there was something stronger than it all 
in the heart of the dreaming girl. 

" What could there be in that lost letter V " 
she thought, as she closed the door of the 
study behind her. 

She stood in the darkness of a narrow pas- 
sage, but thence she could see the square 
stone hall brightly lit, and the broad staircase. 
Suddenly the front door opened, and Jacques, 
the servant, showed in a tall handsome young 
man. For one. moment Dora remained amazed 
and mute, the next she eagerly came forward. 

" John I " she said, joyfully ; " John Luan ! " 

He turned round quickly and took her ex- 
tended hand, and looked at her with a happy, 
beaming face. 

" God bless you ! " he said ; then he added, 
**you are as pretty as ever." 

"Of course I am," gayly answered Dora. 
" But what a cheat aunt is to say you were 
not coming ! " 

John Luan changed color, and looked so- 
bered at once. 

" Is my mother here ? " he asked. 

" She has just arrived, and Is up-stairs with 
mamma and Miss Moore. Did you not travel 
together ? " 

"No," sulkyy replied John. Before Dora 
could make any comment, a door above open- 
ed, and Mrs. Luan, who had probably heard 
9 



her son's voice; appeared at the head of <h4 
staircase. 

There was a moment's silenee, and during 
that interval, brief though it was,* Dora saw 
and guessed much. She saw the brightness 
which her aspect had called up pass away 
from John's face, and a 'strange sullen like^ 
ness to his mother appear there in its sfead»' 
a likeness which grew deepet and sWnger as 
Mrs. Luan and he exchanged looks. She saw 
this, and she guessed that mother and son 
had deceived each other; though how' fkr thcl 
deceit had been carried — how Jolm had said 
he was going to Scotland, and Mrs. Luan that 
she was going to Dublin ; how John had come 
to ask her to become his wife, and Mrs. Luan 
to prevent her from consenting; and, above 
all, how she had come to Les Roches without' 
the slightest invitation from its master, DoM 
could not divine. She had always thought 
that the obstacle to John's suit' rested .with 
herself; she had never suspected that it lay 
with Mrs. Luan. 

" And did each of you not know that the 
other was coming ? " she could not help ex- 
claiming. 

" Come, come, I see we have cadght and 
surprised you," gayly replied John Luan, re- 
covering his composure. " And is aunt caught 
too ! Where is aunt ? " 

" Why, John, I thought you were in fkot- 
land ! " exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay's voice up-/*, 
stairs; "what a shame of Mrs. Luan to im- 
pose upon me so ! " 

John laughed, and went up to Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, who, in the same "breath, introduced 
him to Miss Moore, and informed him that he 
would be delighted at Madame Bertrand's, 
who was the dearest old thing, and' would 
take such care of hiin. John's reply concern- 
ing the shortness of his stay, and the advan- 
tages of hotels, did not reach Dora. She did 
not believe that this was a concerted plan be^ 
tween John and his mother, and she stood^ 
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amazed and perplexed at the foot of the staii^ 
case, with her hand on the banisters, and her 
eyes downcast. On looking up, at length, she 
saw Mrs. Luan standing alone, almost in the 
same attitude as herself. Dora looked at her 
steadily as she went up the staircase ; but Mrs. 
Luan never moved nor raised her sullen eyes. 
" How moody she looks I " thought Dora. 

"Aunt,^' she said, on reaching her, and 
gently touching her hand as she spoke, ** why 
did not John tell you he was coming ? — and 
why also did you not tell him ? '' 

Mrs. Luan looked up, and there was a con- 
fusion in her gaze which did not seem to come 
from Dora's question— the confusion of a dull 
mind, to which even light and clear matters 
appear perplexed and strange. 

" He can't stay," was her only answer ; ** he 
. can't afford it, you know." 

There was nothing else to be got from her. 
Dora saw it, and thought, **Foor John, he 
came to see me, and his mother tells me he 
cannot afford to marry ; as if I did not know 
it— and as if I wanted him I " This much she 
understood — ^this much and no more. 

It was quite true that John could not stay ; 
his time was not his own — ^he too said so. 
He was very full of his prospects, for he 
had been promised an appointment of a 
hundred a year, which he seemed to con- 
sider a small fortune. He was to be the 
medical attendant of a wonderful society 
for the improvement, or the benefit, or the 
perplexity of young women ; he was to have 
A cottage and a garden, and plenty of time, 
for the young women were only to be invalids 
when they could not help it ; so that, as every 
one else in the neighborhood was, on the con- 
trary, to be in delicate health, Doctor John 
Luan would ei^oy every opportunity of estab- 
lishing A large practice, and of earning a 
handsome income. He seemed so sure of 
all this, he looked so handsome with his 
bhie eyes and his florid complexion, there 



was something so young and yet So per- 
fectly manly about him, that Miss Moore, 
spite Dora's reserved manner, had no doubt 
but John Luan was a favored admirer. How 
could he be otherwise ? Surely Miss Courtenay 
never thought sh^ could do better ! 

Some vague suspicioQ of the same kind 
lurked in Mrs. Luan's mind. Either she was 
not quite convinced of Dora's secret liking 
for Mr. Templemore, or she doubted its depth 
and durability, for she never left her son's 
side. But spite all her watching, John found 
means to see Dora alone. He would not 
mind her gravity, or read its meaning. He 
knew she did not love him, for love gives 
keenness even to the dull ; but John was not 
exacting or romantic; let Dora marry him, 
or promise to marry him some day, and he 
was content He was matter-of-fact in love, 
as in most things, and considered that to have 
the woman he was fond off, was the great 
point in matrimony. '*The rest will come 
with time," was his philosophic conclusion. 
And as he meant to be kind, affectionate, 
and devoted, he may be excused if he was 
also easily satisfied. 

** I wish. I could like him," thought Dora, 
who knew better than John himself how good, 
how kind, how true was her cousin. But she 
could not, it was not in her iM)wer, and never 
had lover's wooing less chance of success 
than John Luan's, when he suddenly came 
upon her the next morning in the garden. 
The day was mild and gray. One of the 
last days of winter, with something of spring 
softness in the dr. John found Dora in the 
flower-garden, near the house, with Eva 
trundling her hoop. Mrs. Luan, unconscious 
of her danger, was in the dining-room at the 
other end of the ch&teau. 

Dora availed herself of the opportunity to 
urge on John a matter which had long lurked 
in her mind, and which the preceding day's 
occurrence had brought back very forcibly. 
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'*John/' she said, "how has aunt been 
whilst she was with you ? ^' 

John stared, for his mother tnjoyed perfect 
health. 

" Why, well, of course," he answered. 

Dora hesitated. 

." You were never struck with anything ? " 
she &sked. 

"Struck with what?" 

" With any oddity or peculiarity ? " 

John stared again. His mother had always 
been peculiar. 

" In short," said Dora, with a sfarong effort, 
"you hare no fear that her mind is at all 
affected?" 

If John could have been angry with Dora, 
he would have been angry then. He was so 
indignant, and so much pained, too, that bis 
cousin stammered an excuse. This pacified 
him at once. 

" You must think nothing of the kind," he 
said, good-humoredly ; " and you must listen 
to what I have to say, please. I have liked 
you all my life. Whilst you had money I 
was silent. We are both poor — ^I can speak. 
You know my position. I can afford to marry 
now. Will you share my lot ? " 

" No, John, thank yoo," replied Dora, with 
a grave smile. " I like you dearly, but not 
as I should like you for tbat" 

But John, who had expected this, would 
not be disheartened, and he said so. 

"No, Dora, I will not take your denial, I 
have thought of it years, and I am sure I 
could make you happy — ^very happy I I knew 
you would say no, but I believed, and still 
believe, that you will end by saying yes I " 

He spoke resolutely, and Dora looked at 
him in perplexity. Was John a prophet? 
Was she really to conquer the present so far 
as to become, some day, the wife of the good- 
humored friend and cousin she now gazed on ? 
The prospect almost appalled her. Yet it 
might be. She, too, might— like many a girl 



before hexs-r^'ect her first lover, then turn 
back to him, and be glad of the refuge of that 
true, faithful heart. But integrity would not 
allow her to indulge John Luan in an illusion 
which, whilst it bound him, would leave her 
firee, and she said so. . 

" And what need you care if I do not mind 
it ? " he answered, impatiently. " I tell you 
stranger things than this have come to pass. 
Just tell me if it be not strange that you, Mr. 
Oourtenay's niece, and Paul Courtenay's sister, 
should now be governess to Mr. Templemore's 
child ? Did you not detest the man^s name ? 
Did you not always vow that, if poverty struck 
you, you would be a seamstress, and not a de- 
pendant in a rich man^s house ? And yet here 
you are, to all seeming pleased and happy in 
your position. According to your account, Mr. 
Templemore is white as snow, and we were to 
blame — not he. Tbat little girl dotes on you, 
^d you dote on her, and you look very happy 
and contented — all of which, if I did not see 
it, I should deem incredible. Yet so it is. 
Why, then, tell, me that I must not hope ? " 

Dora, who had turned red atad pale repeat- 
edly whilst he spoke, felt silenced by his blunt 
and not unreasonable argument Yet she ven- 
tured on one objection. 

" I am happy here, as you say, John ; and 
as my task is one which will take years, why 
should I leave it?" 

" It is a long lane that has no turning I " re- 
plied John, a little sulkily. . 

Again Dora/elt silenced, and Eva, by coming 
up, and leaving her governess no more, did 
not allow either to renew the subject. John, 
indeed, no more cared to speak further than 
Dora to hear him. He had said his say, and 
not being an eloquent man, he could add 
nothing to his blunt wooing. It satisfied him 
that Dora should know he loved her, and 
wished to marry her. The rest would come. 
Her rejection he would not consider as finaL 
He was his mother's son in many things — ^in 
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obstinacy, not to say sttibbonme«, as well as 
in abrupt, inel^ant speech. And Dora would 
rather not pursue a theme which grated on 
her ear like a discordant note In muric She 
thought highly of her cousin, she was sure of 
his affection, but she also felt that to be loved 
thus could never make her happy. She re- 
quired that something more which, to exact- 
ing youth, is like the crown of lore, the grace, 
the poetry,, the touch of romance, which roust 
exist, whether they be merely in a girFs feel- 
ings, or really in the man she lores. 

John could waken no admiration, no en- 
thusiasm in her heart ; he iappealed to none of 
these faculties which attend on every strong 
feeling, and deepen its intensity, or add to its 
force. He was plain John Luan to her, and 
with a sigh Dora felt he must remain so ; her 
cousin, her early friend, but no more. She 
had felt almost certain of it before he spoke — 
she was sure without a doubt now that he had 
spoken. The man who, in so deep and urgent 
a matter, could find no more persuasive ac- 
cents than poor John had found to plead his 
cause, could niver rule her heart. The fault 
might be hers, but the fact remuned, and it . 
was clear and strong, and not to be disputed 
or resisted. 

With such feelings upon her, Dora welcomed 
the child's presence as a Godsend ; she was' 
glad even when Mrs. Luan came down. That 
lady, indeed, looked confounded on sedng her 
son with Dora, but on perceiving that Eva 
was with them too, her brow cleared ; nothing 
could have taken place, and lest anything 
siiould take plrtce she left them no more. 
Her task of watchfulness was soon over. 
John went away that same afternoon, and he 
bade Dora adieu in Lea Roche?, and his 
mother accompanied him to the station, and 
came back looking sulkily triumphant, as was. 
her wont whenever she had acldeved' some' 
little success. 

There is always something momentous to a 



young girl in an offer of marriage, whatever 
may be her feelings toward the man by whom 
it has been made. It almost always marks a 
crisis in the story of her life ; it is an epoch in 
her youth, toward which she looks back some- 
times with amusement, sometimes, too, with 
regret, but which she cannot well forget In 
vain Dora had known for years that she was 
dear to John Luan's heart, in vain her only 
source of wonder was that he had taken so 
long to speak, in vain too his wooing bad 
been both plain and brief, something of that 
wooing, such as it was, remained behind hhn 
when he was gone, and made Les Roches 
seem cold and dulL She did not repent her 
refusal, she could not believe she ever should 
regret it, and yet she felt that one of her 
chances of happiness as a woman was gone. 
John Luan was not the right one, but it is not 
always the right one who comes in life, he 
often goes elsewhere or he dies early, or lives 
unwedded, or has a wife and three children 
when one sees him first; in short, even a 
beauty has and can have but a certain amount 
of lovers, and even a beauty must make up 
her mind to the sad and unpleasant fact that 
amongst these' the right one may never be. 
Some secret voice told Dora this, and though 
she was too brave and proud to fear the lone- 
ly life which would probably be her lot, she. 
was too honest not to feel that if she could so 
far have conquered her feelings it might have 
been well for her to have become John Loan's 
wife. 

Some gravity, therefore, appeared on her 
countenance, and Mrs. Luan, unaccustomed 
to see such a sign there, grew uneasy, and 
watched her niece both closely and stealthily. 
But if Dora spoke less than usual on the day 
that followed John Luan's departure — if she 
looked, as i^e was, abstracted and thoughtful, 
the little cloud soon passed awliy, the bright- 
ness returned, the happy, smiling eyes got back 
their light, and the rosy cheek its bloom. 
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** My dear, how well you look 1 *' Kn. Coar^ 
tenay said, admiringly. 

"Because I am well," was the gay reply — 
** well and happy." 

She felt 80 well and so light, that she won- 
dered at it herself, and never guessed the cause. 
There is a great, a powerful renovator, who 
visits us every year, giving back to the old the 
dreams of youth, and to the young sweet and 
restless illusions-^one whose breath clears the 
sullen winter sky, whose steps cover the green 
earth with flowers, whose mere aspect is as the 
beauty of lost paradise — Spring, the youth of 
nature, the divine messenger of love, the en- 
chanting promise of joys that never come in 
their fulness. It was not in Dora's power to 
resist the voice of this sweet deluder. He 
came one day in a soft shower, and birds be- 
gan to smg, and buds broke forth into foliage 
on the boughs. Yiolets blushed In the shade, 
cowslips and primroses followed the cold-look- 
ing snowdrop. The gardener let in the sun 
to the fair captires in the green-house, and 
every thing about Lea Roches looked sweet 
and enchanting. 

If the little world around Mr. Templemore's 
ch&teau was restricted In extent, it was full of 
beauty. A narrow but pleasant river flowed 
through it with a soft murmur, tall trees grew 
on its banks, and bent over it with sylvan 
grace; reeds, grasses abounded there. Farther 
on a path wound in the shade, and here, near 
the rocks and the waterfall, was the spot which 
Dora loved. The little green recess, with 
many a tangled weed, and many a trailing ivy- 
bough, hi which stood the stone bench, old 
and gray. A hundred years and more had that 
bench stood there. It had seen the anHen 
riffime, and gay gentlemen, and powdered 
ladies, with long trailing silk skirts ; it had 
heard the love-making of two or three genera- 
tions. Mademoiselle Seud^ry's G161ie had been 
forgotten upon it, then Florian*s pastorals, then 
the grim ManUeur of the stem Republic and 
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Napoleonic bulletlDS of wonderful victories. 
And, ancient though it was, its days were not 
numbered yet More love^ more reading, more 
pleasant or fond converse it was yet to know, 
whilat the trees gave it thev shades and parted 
in a bright view of the sunlit ch&tewi on its 
airy height 

On the bench Dora and Eva sat, tired with 
wandering, one deUdous afternoon. The child 
rolled herself up in a ball, and leaned against 
her young governess. She looked atthecfaA- 
teau through half-shut eyes, and talked in the 
dreamy, rambling fashion of imaginative chil- 
dren. Dora heard, but did not listen. Now 
and then, indeed, she caught something about 
Fanny, and Jacques, and Minna, aU mingling 
-together in strange confusion, but her thoughts 
were far away. This spring day had sent her 
back to other springs ahready lost and gone, 
young though she still was, and their pale 
spectres and faded verdure came back to her 
with mmgled Joy and sorrow in thehr as- 
pect 

*<OhI if one could forget!" she thoogbl, 
with something like pas^on— "if one could 
but forget I " 

A cry and a bound from Eva roused her. 
She started, and looking iq>, saw the child ift 
her father's arms. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DoBi. was surprised, and scarcely felt moore 
than surprise. Perhaps the image of Paul 
had been too recently with her for Paul's sis- 
ter to forget at once that this was her lost 
brother's rival. Perhaps absence and tune 
had not been meifectnaL With something 
like triumph she returned Mr. Templemofe's 
greeting, and thought, 93 she looked at him, 
and felt her own coldness, 

" I am cured I — ^I am well ! " 

" How well you both look I" he said, gitt- 
Gang from her to Eva. 
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'* And I know so many things t '* cried Eva, 
ardently. 

" Do you ?— well, I hope your temper is 
improved." 

" But Eva has a very good temper," serjously 
said Dora. 

He did not reply, but looked at Eva, who 
shook her curls, and seemed unconscious, as 
children can seem when it suits their purpose, 
this being one of those ^weapons of defence 
with which we are all provided, from the beetle 
upward. Once more Hr. Templemore be- 
stowed his attention upon Dora ; he was full 
of courteous inquiries, and still rejoicing at 
her calmness, and thinking, "Is it so ? — is it 
really so soon over?" she heard him with 
grateful composure. Little did Dora suspect 
that Mr. Templemore was full of resentment 
and wonder, in which she had some slight 
share. Mrs. Luan happened to be the first 
person he had seen on entering Les Roches. 
He found her established in his house as a 
guest Had she come self-invited ? It seemed 
unlikely. Miss Moore disliked hei^— he knew 
it Had Dora — ^had Mrs. Courtenay taken so 
great a liberty ? He did not wish to question, 
sUU less to make Mrs. Luan feel that she was 
no welcome visitor. She was a low-browed, 
sulky woman, but she was Dora's aunt, and 
the late Mrs. Courtenay's sister, and for a 
while, at least, he must endure this unbidden 
guest, and unless chance favored him, not even 
know through whom she had been forced 
upon him. But this was not Mr. Temple- 
more's only cause of annoyance. Miss Moore 
had written to him and told him of John 
Luan's visit, and, according to her*account, 
the young man was a poor but favored ad- 
m#er. Was he therefore threatened with 
losing his governess, just when he felt least 
inclmed to part with her ? Of this, too, Mr. 
Templemore betrayed nothiug. He spoke 
very pleasantly, as was his wont, and gave 
Dora some good news — ^there was a chance 



of the Bedmore Mines paying dividends 
again. 

" It is only a chance," he added, smiling ; 
" but even a chance of money has something 
golden and pleasant about it" 

They parted on reaching the house. Dora 
went up to her room, and found her mother 
waiting for her. 

" Well f " she said, excitedly. 

'* There is a chance of the Bedmore Ifines 
paying dividends." 

" Is there ?— how nice I And Mr. Temple- 
more?" 

** He is coming to the school-room this even- 
ing, to see how Eva has got on." 

And as she said this, Dora's grave look 
added so plamly, " I am the governess, you 
know," that her mother's face fell a little, 
spite the news of the Bedmore Mmes. " Yes, 
I am the governess," thought Dora, as she sat 
with Eva in tl>e school-room, waiting for Mr. 
Templemore; " let us hope my patron will be 
satisfied." 

The evening was mild, the window was 
open, and through it the eye caught a dark 
glimpse of the flower-garden, and beyond it 
of the trees by which it was enclosed. The 
scent of a bed of wall-flowers rose strongly on 
the air, and a long silver streak of moonlight 
came into the room, and fell on that part of 
the floor which the light of the lamp did not 
reach. 

" There's papa ! " cried Eva, joyously ; " I 
smell his cigar. Now, what will you question 
me in ? " she added, eagerly, as Mr. Temple- 
more entered the room; "history, geogra- 
phy-" 

"You overpower me," he interrupted; "I 
am not learned, you know." 

"I am," declared Eva, shaking her dark 
curls. 

" Then I think I shall take you upon trust . 
It will spare us both trouble." 

Eva looked so disappointed, that Mr. Temple- 
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more relented, asked to know the date of the 
Norman invasion, and had half a dozen centu- 
t&B added te it hj his little daughter. He 
laughed, but Dora blushed, and uttered a re- 
proachful " Eva I " 

'* Dear Miss Oourtenay, that is nothing," he 
said, gayly; **I consider dates a trifle in his- 
tory. But, alas ! for facts, who can get hold 
of them ? I was reading about the gunpow- 
der plot the other di^y. Well, it seems that 
wise King Jamie and his minister. Sir Edward 
Coke, took the trouble to garble and alter the 
written confessions of that wretched Guy 
Fawkes and his accomplices with their own 
royal and ministerial hands, and that account, 
thus altered, they published to the world, who 
was allowed to have none other. It is de- 
plorably hard to get a true thing, and not 
more so in history than in anything else. I 
am not fond of snuff, but if I were, what 
should I feel on learning that guano is sold 
for it in London ? The kmg and the trades- 
man are cheats, both of them, and what are 
we poor customers and students to do ? '* 

But Eva did not like all this. *' Do ques- 
tion me, papa," she urged ; " I know geog- 
raphy — " 

*• No, I will have nothing to do with that I 
am in the carping mood — ^let us stick to plain 
English, and try and not wander thence." 

Accordingly, an examination beginning with 
the parts of speech, and ending with syntax, 
took place. It proved highly satisfactory. 

^* So far the child Is all right, thanks to 
you. Miss Courtenay," said Mr. Templemore ; 
" but," he added, with a sigh, " how shall we 
guard her against the perils of choice elocu- 
tion on the one h^d, or the equal dangers of 
sUmg on the other? I mean as she grows up 
to the critical age when maidens have to steer 
between this Charybdis and that Scylla. We 
must trust her to Providence, I suppose — 
poor little Eva I how she stares, unconscious 
of the snares lying before her ! There, child. 



that will do — go to bed and sleep — go to bed 
and sleep." 

But he had to hear Eva's waltz, to praise it, 
to thank Dora, and pay her some compliments 
before he left. He went, though it was early 
yet; but of course he could not spend his 
evening with her. Tet it seemed hard he 
should go so early. Doctor Richard used to 
stay till it was eleven, and not think it late. 
"But then I was not the governess," thought 
Dora. 

Yes, that was it— her position was changed, 
and, with all his courtesy, Mr. Templemore 
could^not treat his daughter's governess as he 
had treated Miss Courtenay ; he could not, in 
justice to her, spend a whole evening in the 
school-room, and indulge m her society, much 
as he liked it The worM and its laws and 
proprieties divided them not merely then and 
thus, but at every other time and in every 
other way. At the same time^ if he left her 
thus early, it was to take an active interest in 
her welfare, which Dora would scarcely have 
appreciated had she known of it 

Mr. Templemore wanted to speak to Mrs. 
Luan about her son, and he had asked her to 
meet him in his study. She came, as stolid* 
looking as ever. Mr. Templemore declared 
his purpose at once. 

" My dear madam," he said, kindly, " you 
must excuse my troubling you at so undue an 
hour, but I greatly wish to speak to yon on a 
subject which interests usjdoth. Is there not 
an attachment between your son and Miss 
Courtenay ? If so, I shall only feel too h^ppy 
to favor it by forwarding his views in life. 
Might I not, through my influence here with' 
some of the companies, in which I am a large 
shareholder, for instance, procure him some 
appointment which would enable hun to 
marry ? " 

Mrs. Luan had listened to him thus far in 
mute consternation at this strange perversion 
of all her plans; but when she heard the omi- 
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BOBS word ** many," all ber frappraned soger 
and fear brok« forth. - 

*^SOf DO I '' aba ^ried, agbast at the danger, 
"there ia &o attacbm^t; and, please, you 
must not do that— you mnst not I ** 

*'I b(^e I-bave not diatreaaed youf* he 
aaid, gravely* 

** N0| no : but you must not I '* 

She was leas excited, but atill muoh moTed. 
Mr. Templemore looked at her quietly, though 
keenly. " It is that sullen, stupid woman who 
oppoaes the marriage,^^ he thought But he 
felt silenced, ap4 only renewed bis apologies 
«l bis^interfereoce. Mrs. Lnan beard him 
opt, then rose to go. When she stood at the 
di^s she parsed and looked back, 
i ^* John must not come any more,'* she. said. 
** You will oot biing him, will you ? *' 

" Certainly not,'' he rq»lied ; and he thought 
— "What an idiot 1" 

Alaa! bow'gften we fling on others that re* 
proach of f^lly; and if we but knew the 
truth, and read the future, how often we 
should be mute. 

He bad spoken gravely and positively, yet 
Mrs. Luan waa disturbed. She did not want 
John to mariy her niece. No appointment 
could reconcile her to the feu^t of Dora's penni- 
less condition. If John got a good appoinir 
ment, why, he should also get a wife with 
money, and not take one without it So there 
was a heavier cloud of sulkiness on ber brow 
thaa usuaUy sat there when she went up to 
the drawing-room. She found Mrs. Courtenay 
seated before a table, with cards spread before 
ber. Patience, rather neglected of late, bad 
resumed its attractions on Mr. Temptemore's 
return^ She nodded sigmficantly to Mrs. 
Luan, and aaid, with a profound assumption 
of mystery, 

"I did it 4hree times — ^for a wish — end 
three times I sucoeeded 1 " 

Mrs. Luan did not answer, perhaps she did 
not even he^r ber. She had a magic more 



certain than that of her credulous little ( 
in-law, and she could rely upon it 

There is many a happy lull in the affiurs 
of men; days follow days in delicious mtHiot- 
ony, and one is so like the pther, that, look- 
ing back upon them, they lose thdr aeparate 
existence, and blend in one calm image cf the 
past But of these serene intervals, bistovj, 
public or ppvate^ can take no account, and it 
is a pity. For hence springs a strange look 
of unreality. Catastrophe • cornea quick ob 
catastrophe. Empurea seem to perisb £uter 
than we can read of their destniction, migbty 
revolutions are accomplished before we well 
know whence they q>rang, and battle suc- 
ceeds battle, tiU we grow callous, and read 
of thousands killed with happy equanimity. 

In the history wbjch deals with one huma& 
life we have the same effects and the same 
results. Existence there seems made Jfp of 
keen sufferings or ecstatic joys ; : the medium 
world, in which even the most fortunate or 
the least happy must move now and then, 
vanishes from our view, lost m the dark shade 
or the strong light of the {Mctnre. It.ia so, 
and we cannot help it The subtleness, of 
daily life eludes us ; its evanescent charm is 
one we never can secure in its fulness. 
Glimpses we may have; but glimpses are not 
the whole truth, that is beyond our reach, and 
ever remains thus, divine and unapproachable. 

There came a great repose over Dora Cofu^ 
tenay's life about this tune. It jiasted one 
week— no more^ but It was sweet, and she 
never forgot it She saw little of Mr* Temple- 
more, but that little sufficed her. His friend- 
ly and open manner, that said so plainly, 
"Friends we are— friend, a^d no more," did 
her good. It made her feel brave and strong, 
and at the same tune secure in ber strength. 
His society, also, broke on the dulness of her 
life. It gave food to thou^t, and yet it 
nursed up no fond and dangenwa illusions. 

"I know this will not ]Mt»** she oftea 
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tiiPttgbt.. ** I know-some change mnst come ; 
but whilst it lasts I feel hi^py— is not that 
mueh?" • . 

It was much indeed, Tery muofa; but the 
change, however, came more quickly than 
Dora had eipected. 

Mr. Templemore had joined her one even- 
ing in the garden. He never did 00, and 
though Eva Was with him, Dora felt intuitive- 
ly that he had something particular to say. 
If such was the case, he began very wide the 
mairk. 

'< Hiss Oourtenay," he said very gravely, 
" has it ever occurred to you to regret not 
having been bom in antedilqvian times ? " 

''Never," relied Dora, smiling, and slie 
thought *' he has nothing to say, after all ; he 
is only going to indulge in one of his usual 
flights of fancy." 

"Then let me inform you that I bitterly 
regret belonging to these degenerate days," 
resumed Mr. Templemore. "Now, do con- 
sider. Hiss Oourtenay, what delightful crea- 
tures there were fomerly: lizards thirty feet 
long or so. Everything was on so grand a 
scale then I Think how entertaming it would 
be to see that light and graceful bird, the 
Epiomis, pick up a live crocodile and fly off 
with it t Such grand battles on land and sea 
there must have been, too. We have lost all 
that now." 

"^Thank Heaven r» 

"No— no, I must convert you; Eva, run 
and get me the paper on the table in. my 
study. I must show Miss Oourtenay a draw- 
ing of the Epiomis." 

Eva went readily, and Dora, looking at Mr. 
Templemore, thought : 

" Now he is going to say it." 

And she was right— he began at once. 

" Dear Miss Oourtenay, I have sent away 
Eva "because I wish to say a fbw words to you 
out of her hearing. To begin at the very 
b^jinning: I am going to get married." 



Dora felt stunned. She had suspected this ; 
she had felt it coming on all along, and yet 
when it came it found, belt help^pf. AM her 
strength, all her bravory, yielded ie Ihat^blow, 
and there ran through her such a thrill of 
pain that it made her turn siek and CQld. 

"I have been engaged for the -last year,*' 
continued Mr. Templemore, " and I am jtknoEt 
ashamed to say that Eva has delayed my maj> 
riage all that time. She was very, vety deli- 
cate then, and she took so violent a dislike, 
founded on Jealousy, to the lady I wae going 
to marry, that her health wae endangered. 
Since then I have tried to oonquer-4ier u» 
reasonable aversionr-I have always failed^ 
but she is strong and well now* I neitfi* 
can nor will sacrifice my happiness, and thai 
of another dearer by far than my own,^ to the^ 
caprices of a child. X-have for the last half 
year weaned myself from her sodety, *and 
accustomed her to live without me, and be 
happy. I hope that she will learn to bear 
with what is inevitable, and I must now ask 
you to use your influence over her, which is 
great, in order to teach her submission, should 
she be inclined to rebellion.^* 

" I shall do my best," replied Dora, in a> 
low voice. 

Alas I she too needed that lesson. 

"As yet Eva knows nothing," he resumed | 
" she does not know, for instance, that I was 
to marry Mrs. Logan." 

He went on, but Dora heard flo more. 
Mi-s. Logan!— it was ilorenoe — Florence 
Gale, her brother's faithless love,- who was 
to many her brothel's happy rival ! It was 
she I ' Oh I she oould have- raised her handa 
appealmgly to heaven, and asked if this was 
just She could have done it in the dreary 
bitterness of that hour. 

He did not perceive her emotion— the gray- 
ness of the evening concealed it from hia 
view. He went on talking, and after awbile 
Dora heard lum agab. She returned to tfaa<- 
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" I siq)po8e tfiere are plenty of women in 
my caae^'* ahe thought, with ft sigh, **only 
thc^ da as I do— they keep their seeret, and 
they bear with their fata'* 

She aktf as Eva had left her, leaning back 
in her chair, an(i listening to the murmur of 
the ibuntain . below. She felt languid and 
listless, rather than Tory wretched ; for, after 
all, we must endure onr 8orrow8,.and fight our 
battles. We cannot, desert that grim c^>ta]n, 
Grief, and enlist under other colors. Dora's 
present mood dealt not so muoh with Mr. 
Templemore as with thfk( past which he had 
so daikly influenced. She thought of Paul, 
and bis lost love^and his ^early death; she 
thought of the light, faithless creature who 
had. usged him om to exertions beyond his 
strength, then quietly and carelessly put him 
by. She went over that sad story, and broi^ht 
to life that buried past, and something between 
bitterness and sorrow filled her heart as this 
question rose within her : 

" Why are the prizes of life ever gcanted to 
some, and ever denied to others ?," 

Dora Oourtenay was in one of those moods 
when we forget time, and take no account of 
its course. She sat thus, dreaming very sadly, 
and very.usfdessly, when her ddor opened, and 
Mrs. Luan entered the room. She lockedlbhe 
door, came up to her niece, and stood before 
her speechless, but her sallow fiice inflamed 
with passion. 

** Dora," Bbe at length stammered, " is it 
true?— is it?" 

** What ? " asked Dora, doubtfully. 

"Is he going to marry her?— that silly 
black-eyed chit— is he ? " 

" Why, how can you know that ? " asked 
Dora, much startled. 

"You have told Evsr-she said it to Fanny 
—I heard them." 

Dora had sometimes thought that her sullen, 
silent aunt went about the house eavesdrop- 
ping — she was sure of it now. She blushed 



with displeasare and shame, and cofdd npt 
help ex(4auning, 

" Oh !. auift, how could you do that f — how 
could you ? " 

"How dare l)e tell youf" asked Mrs. 
Iiuan, stamping her feet and dindung her 
hands in ]ber passion; "how dare he? He 
shall never marry herl" she added, taking 
off her. cap and flinging it on Dora's bec^; 
" never ! Dq you think I have foigotten how 
she treated Paul ? I say, he shall never marry 
herl" 

As l(Ue as the wind which now rose and 
swept around the house sounded this threat m 
Dora's ear. But she shut the window, for her 
aunt might be heard, and this was surely to 
be avoided, if it were possible. 

" Dear aunt," she said, soothingly, " what is 
it to us whom he marries ? Our position here 
is not changed. She is his coasin, and they 
have been long attached ; we have no sort of 
right to object to his choice." 

She spoke kindly, as if Mrs. Luan were a 
child who required soothing; and Mrs. Luan 
let her speak, and neither revolted nor remon- 
strated. Her useless passion was over, and 
she was already thmking how to act. Dora 
easily persuaded her to go to her room, and 
even accompanied her to the door. "Poor 
aupt I " she tho.ught, as she came back to ber 
own apartment ; " even she cannot foiget 
Paul and his wrongs. Ah ! it is hard I — rery 
hard!" 

It was hard, and in her prayers that night 
Dora put up a petition, asking that she might 
not dwell on the past to the veige of sin. . 

Whilst she strove and wished to forget, Mrs. 
Luan, who, to do hex justice, had about as 
much religion as an atheist— not that she 
knew it, poor soul ! but her mind was so con- 
stituted — ^sat in her room meditatang on ber 
plans. Oh I if Dora — ^if any one in that house 
cquld have known how far these plans of that 
sullen, dlent woman extended ! She had a 
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rutbleds nature, made for conflict, and stop- 
ping at nothing tbat could insure succtes. She 
how set herself to rob a woman of her happi- 
ness, a man of his liberty, and both of p6ace, 
as calmly as if she had been a great nation 
making war on a savage tribe, or annoying a 
neighbor. With the serenity of the just, she 
said^ herself that hers was a good, a praise- 
worthy, a netful course. Was she not saving 
her son from a poor marriage, 'providing hand- 
somely for her niece, and giving Mr. Temple- 
more a good, amiable, and accomplished wife, 
a hundred-fold above that silly Florence Gale, 
with her black eyes ! True, Mr. l*emplemorG 
loved the one, and not the other ; but Mrs. 
Luan knew best what was good for him, and 
took upon herself the part of Providence, with 
the calmness of conscious rectitude, and some 
of the insolence of long impunityl 

What she did, or rather what she resolved 
to do, as she sat thus alone that evening, 
brooding over the future, hundreds do daily, 
and with the same mental hypocrisy. Hear 
them when they are detected. Their motives 
were the loftiest and the puredt. They were, 
or ipeant to be, benefacturs of humanity, and 
especially of that portion of it which they se- 
lected for injury. Who of them confesses 
that greed, ambition, or revenge, was the real 
motive? Not one. And so, wl^st Dora 
slept, her aunt sat and planned for her good. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

Mbs. Logan arrived whilst Dora was in the 
garden T^ith Eva and Fido. Miss Moore came 
to them all breathless with the news. She 
had been suffering from a secret the whole 
winter, and her relief was commensurate with 
the past infliction. So whilst Eva trundled 
her hoop, and looked unconscious, Dora lis- 
tened patiently to the praises of Florence 
GaTe. 



" The only woman whom I could <aidure to 
see in my dear lost sister's place," emphati- 
cally* said Miss Moare^ whose regard for Eva's 
fhture step-mother was much enhanced by 
Eva's dislike of her, and the necessity it 
created of her prolonged guardianship. ** And 
so pretty," she continued ; '^yon wiH admire 
her so, Miss Oourtenay." 

**^ I know Mrs. Logan, and have known her 
for years," composedly said Dora. 

If she had declared that she was on terms 
of intimacy with a Royal Highness, Miss 
Moor^ could scarcely have looked more amazed 
than she now did ; 'but something in' Dora's 
tone sobered her enthiisiiism, for after awhile 
she left Eva's governess to her own thoughts. 

Eva still looked unconscious — perhaps she 
had not minded her aunt's discourse ; perhaps 
she wished to forget all about Mrs. Logan. 

" This is a wood, you know. Cousin Dora," 
she said, as they entered the shady part of 
the grounds; ''and suppose I am little Bed- 
riding-Hood, going off to grandmamma's cot- 
tage, you know ; and suppose the wolf is there 
before me, and you are not here, Cousin Dora, 
or if you are, why, you are a lady walking in 
a wood, and I am a little girl, and you know 
nothing about me. Mind, yon kaiow nothing 
about me." 

To be known nothing about, to be unguided, 
unwatched, ready to be devoured by the cruel 
wolf, was evidently exquisite enjoyment to 
Eva. 

"The very child feels it," thought Dora, 
with a sigh, " there Ls a wild sort of pleasure 
in independence, even though it should lead 
us to danger. Oh ! Eva, I feel as you feel. I 
have a home here which ought to be a happy 
one, and is not. Yes, I too long for the wood 
and its perils. Anything, Eva, anything for 
liberty I" 

In the mean while Eva trotted on demurely, 
acting her little part, but the wolf came sooner 
than she and Dora expected. He came as 
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tbey tamed the corner of the alley, under the 
aspect of Mrs. Logan, sitting by Mr. Temple- 
morels side on the old stone bench. She was 
prettier than erer. Dora saw it at a glance. 
Never bad her cheeks worn a rosier bloom, 
never had her dark eyes had a more laughing 
lustre. The goddess Hebe herself could not 
have looked brighter or younger than Mrs. 
Logan looked as she rose and came toward 
Dora with the sunniest of smiles on her rosy 
lips. 

<*Dear Dora," she said, with that warmth 
which she could always put in her voice and 
in her manner, though there was so little of 
it in her heart, **I am «o glad to see you 
again!" 

And she pressed Dora's hand very cordially. 
As Dora stood with her hand clasped in that 
of Mr. Templemore's future wife, she fell into 
a strange, sad dream. This was Florence, the 
Florence whom her brother had so loved, 
whom he had entirely forgiven, and toward 
whom he had been so indulgent Her look, 
her smile, her voice brought back the past, 
and with it some of its feelings. For his sake 
Florence had been dear, after a sort of fashion. 
For his sake she had felt something like ten- 
derness toward this light, frivolous litUe 
creature, and though he had, been so cruelly 
wronged, for his sake still she could not look 
on her quite coldly. 

This woman, such as she was, had been a 
portion, a very dear one, alas I of her brother's 
heart; how could Dora forget this, and feel 
resentfully toward her because she was in 
a few weeks to become Mr. Templemore's 
wife? 

" I will not be unjust," she thought, with a 
swelling heart. " I will not be ungenerous or 
mean.** 

But though her greeting was friendly, it was 
not cheerful. This Mrs. Logan did not per- 
ceive. She was not more clear-sighted than 
she had ever been. Her utter want of sense 



and penetration redeemed the frivolity of her 
nature, or at least excused it She was per- 
fectly satisfied with Dora's manner, and amia- 
bly stooped to bestow a loving kiss on Eva, 
who, forgetting her part of little Red-riding- 
Hood, stood looking on mute and sulky. But 
if the wolf himself had been attempting to de- 
vour her, Eva could not have uttered a more 
piercing scream, or flung herself away more 
resolutely than she now did at that proffered 
caress. 

Dora, who witnessed such a burst of temper 
for the first time, remained amazed. Mrs. 
Logan looked piteous, and Mr. Templemore 
turned pale with anger. 

" Eva I " he said, ahnost sternly, " beg Mrs. 
Logan's pardon at once." 

But Eva glared at Mrs. Logan, and looked 
wicked with mingled temper and passion. 
She looked as Dora had seen her father look 
for a moment when the cheating of the Dubois 
was exposed, and the likeness was eo strong 
that it brought back th^ day, the room, and 
the guilty pair, and his face all before her 
with the vividness of reality. 

"Eva I " said Mr. Templemore again. 

Dut Dora now Interfered. She sat down on 
the bench, and she took Eva on her knee. 
From her heart she pitied the child, and some- 
thing of that pity Eva read in the eyes of her 
young governess, for when Dora said reproach- 
fully, but with more sadness than reproach in 
her tone : 

" Oh I Eva, Eva I is this your promise ? " 

Eva burst into tears, and, clingmg to her, 
sobbed pitifully, " I— I — am very sorry — ^but 
— but I was — ^frightened— I could not help it, 
Cousin Dora ! " 

This was a very lame excuse indeed, but 
Mr. Templemore, who wanted to be satisfied 
witt it, said cheerfully : 

"Well, Eva, behave better another time, 
and do not be frightened? That is all." 

Eva hung her head without answering; and 
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to prevent a renewal of the scene, Dora took 
her hand, and saying it was time fbr her music- 
lesson, she led her away,- followed by Fido. 

" Fido, too ! " pliuntiyely exclaimed Mrs. 
Logan, whom the supercilious little King 
Charles had never favored with his liking. 

"Yes, Fido too," answered Mr. Temple- 
more, half amused and yet half vexed at 
Dora's empire. "Miss Courtenay is a Circe, 
whom all creatures love and obey." 

Some admonition, however, Dora seemed 
to bestow on her pupiL 

Mr. Templemore saw the child look up as 
if pleading for forgiveness ; then Dora stooped 
and kissed her, and they walked on. He bit 
bis lip, though he smiled ; it was very pleasant 
ihat^tbere should be such tenderness between 
Dora and his child, but why must Florence be 
detested? 

"Now, that's too bad of Dora I " sud this 
lady, looking injured. 

She spoke in a pretty, childish way ; and as 
gently as if he were addresshig a child, Mr. 
Templemore said, 

"Our misfortune is not Miss Courtenay's 
sin." 

Mrs. Logan pouted, but persisted in her dec- 
laration that it was too bad. But even as she 
said it her rosy face brpke Into smiles ; and 
with nothing but good-humor in her black 
eyes, she said merrily — 

"I suppose I am talking nonsense, as 
usual." 

Yes, she was as usual talking nonsense; 
but as usual, too, she looked lovely whilst the 
silly and unmeaning words fell from her lips. 
This was her secret ; and many a wiser man 
than Mr. Templemore was, could not have 
helped succumbing to the charm. If she 
smiled, the goddess of cheerfulness herself 
could not have looked brighter than she did. 
When she chose to be silent, she had a pen- 
sive grace, almost verging on poetry. Her 
gravity, even though it was in reality no more 



than enntUy slemed to have a meaning in it, 
Mr. Templemore, indeed, had not known her 
a year without ascertaining some of the de- 
ficiencies of this pretty creature ; but she was 
a pretty creature, and he was to marry her in 
a month, and willingly he shut his eyes and 
Ignored what it was not quite pleasant to 
'scrutinize too closely. He had, moreover, a 
method of dealing with her which Florence 
was too shallow to detect, but which was very 
convenient. Mr. Templemore seldom or never 
argued with Mrs. Logan ; he seldom or never 
explained anything to her; he rarely contra- 
dicted her. He heard her, he was amused by * 
her, and he did his best to please her, accord- 
ing to her own tastes — ^not to his. Of course 
this promised him many a vacant hour for the 
future, but Mr. Templemore had perceived this 
after he bad been engaged some time, and he 
was both too wise and too much in love to de- 
plore it very deeply. So when Florence sup- 
posed that she had been talking nonsense, 
and looked exquisitely pretty as she said it, 
Mr. Templemore retained the latter fact and 
dropped the former, and looked at her with 
tender admiration as they walked away. 

- The morning's excitement had made Eva 
feverish. So leaving her with Fanny, Dora 
stole out into the grounds before sunset She 
wanted to commune in peace with her own 
wearied thoughts— away from Mr. Temple- 
more and Mrs. Logan. But it was not to be. 
She had scarcely walked ten steps before Mr. 
Templemore stood before her. How gay and 
cheerful he seemed, with how bright a smile 
he threw away his cigar, and coming toward 
her, said, with the very look and tone of Doc- 
tor Eichard — 

**^Do tell me what you think of that* tree, 
Miss Courtenay, and what its slender trunk 
and drooping boughs suggest?" Without 
giving her time to answer the question, he at 
once resumed : " That tree is a nymph, who 
being pursued and overtaken by the god Faun, 
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raised her bands and implored Diana. The 
goclden of the silver bow relieved the fugi- 
tive^ distress by bidding her take root and 
grow here. And see bow the poor frightened 
njmph keeps ever looking round at her pur- 
suer I She has forgotten, I suppose, that he is 
gone — gone forever, with all the pretty things 
of heathen fable. I wonder, Miss Courtenay, 
what has become of these heathen gods and 
goddesses, who were so mighty once^ — can 
you tell f *• 

"No, Mr. Templemore,*' she gravely re- 
plied ; " but you are mistaken about that tree. 
It is a tree, and has a tree's life, and a tree's 
hopes and fears. I saw it last autumn with a 
few green and yellow leaves quivering on it 
s^lL It was no nymph then, as you seem to 
think. It was a poor tree, conscious of winter 
and frost and snow, and it stood thus, seem- 
mg, as you say, to turn, it was to listen for the 
coming of the wind that was to wither its last 
green boughs." 

Dora spoke sadly, more sadly than she 
knew, for looking at that tree she thought, " I 
too am rooted to my fate, and come storm, 
come sunshme, I must bear it and stay here." 
The whole day long she had thought over her 
lot, and she had found no remedy to it. Ne- 
cessity, that hard task-mistress, kept her 
chained to Les Roches. Means of escape, in- 
deed, were at her command; but to many 
John Luan was surely a worse evil than to see 
Mr. Templemore with Mrs. Logan. " It will 
last a month — ^no more," she thought ; " and 
before the month is out, I may have found 
something else — something which will give 
me bread, and not inflict this torment upon 
me." 

"That gffl is not happy," thought Mr. 
Templemore; "but what can ail her?— is it 
that John Luan?" 

He was half vexed at the thought; he would 
have liked to fill the house with sunshine just 
then, and, lo and behold, you two evil-boding 



figures, little frowning Eva and her melancholy 
governess, were already marring his coming 
happmess. 

Unconsdous of the construction Mr. Temple- 
more put on her unusual gravity, Dora was 
walking back slowly toward the house, and he 
was walking by her side. Both were sOent, 
both walked with downcast eyes, and both, as 
they emerged fropi the grounds into the flower- 
garden, saw not the group already gathered 
there. Miss Moore and M|*s. Courtenay sat on 
garden-chairs near the house; Mrs. Logan, 
wondering at Mr Templemore's absence, went 
about the flower-garden as restless as a bird 
on the wing, and wherever she went Mrs. 
Luan went too, like a big but silent bluo-bottle 
fly. 

" Why, there is Mr. Templemore, with Miss 
Courtenay, I declare ! " exclaimed Mrs. Logan, 
evidently amazed. 

" Yes — they have been to the summer-house, 
you know," stolidly said Mrs. Luan. 

"Summer -house I" echoed Mrs. Logan, 
coloring; "why, there is none here, Mrs. 
Luan." 

" There ought to be, you know. Perhaps 
they were in the school-room." 

Mrs. Logan tapped her foot, and looked at 
Mrs. Luan with profound contempt. 

" The school-room is behind us, and they 
are in front — pray, don't talk nonsense, Mrs. 
Luan," she said, very superciliously. 

"I don't mind it— let it be the summer- 
house or the school-room, I can trust Dora 
with Mr. Templemore, you know," said Mrs. 
Luan, buzzing on stolidly ; " I did not like it 
at first, because one must always mistrust 
widowers or single men — ^but not Mr. Temple- 
more, you know." 

" Really, Mrs. Luan, you amaze me ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Logan, turning crimson. "Mr. 
Templemore and I have been engaged for the 
last year I " 

" He did not tell us so, you know^ and, on 
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the whole, I think widowers are worse than 
single men. Paul always ssdd so." 

Paul's name silenced the angry reply which 
rose to Mrs. Logan's pretty lips. ** She owes 
me a grudge for Paul's sake," she thought, 
giving her companion a furtive look ; ** and she 
only says all this to vex me." So, with cool 
impertinence, and the sweetest of smiles, she 
retorted : 

"Dear me, I should not have thought a 
widower like Mr. Templemore so objectionable. 
Suppose he married Bora ? " 

" Oh I we should all have Uked that very 
much, of course," replied Mrs. Luan, with 
perfect candor; **and be admires Dora so 
much, for he told me so ; but would he have 
married her, you know ? " 

" J.ust so," replied Mrs, Logan, with a merry 
little laugh. 

*^ Because he might only have flirted with 
her, you know," persist^ Mrs. Luan, buzzmg 
on; *'and we should not have liked that at 
\ll." 

Mrs. Logan had no time to answer or ques- 
tion, for Mr. Templemore and Dora were now 
too near, but she felt both indignant and con- 
founded. What had Mr. Templemore and Miss 
Coiu*tenay been doing out in the grounds? 
Not sitting in the summer-house, since there 
was none ; but then what did it mean about 
the school-room? There is nothing more 
dangerous than a mixture of truth and false- 
hood, and both these elements were so mingled 
m Mrs. Luan's rambling remarks, that Mrs. 
Logan was incapable of detecting the wheat 
from the cha3£ Mr. Templemore had seen a 
good deal of Dora, and he had not told her or 
her friends that he wa^ engaged. How did 
she know that he had not flhrted with his 
daughter's governess? 

Mrs. Logan being quite capable herself of 
flirting, though engaged, could not help sus- 
pecting her betrothed of a similar weakness. 

Besides, she grudged Dora Mr. Templemore's 
10 



evident admiration. She resolved to watch 
them both, and to read the signs of past or 
present flirtation in their looks. She r^d 
nothing there. They came toward her, un- 
conscious of all harm, and Mrs. Logan, being 
silly, but by no means mistrustful, thought, 
on sedjig them both so cahn and grave: 

'* I wonder if thatold worry did it to tease 
me ? But no, she is too great a fool I " 

Satisfied with this contemptuous opinion of 
Mrs. Luan, she laughingly discarded Mr. Tem- 
plemore, and passing her arm within Dora's, 
led her a few steps away, to have a confi- 
dential chat. 

" Miss Moore says Eva is poorly," she said, 
looking piteous. " Is it not provoking ? There 
never was such a little worry ! She does it 
on purpose, you know. But is it not nice to 
meet again, Dora? Do you remember the 
catalogue ? " 

Dora looked at her in indignant surprise ; 
but Mrs. Logan's black eyes were as full of 
glee as if there were no grave in Glasnevin. 

"I must bear that, too," thought Dora. 
" Well, he forgave her, and so must I." 

"What a blessing that you have under- 
taken that little monkey!" resumed Mrs. 
Logan. " What should I have done but for 
that ? " she asked, shaking her. head from 
right to left, and from left to right, in anaaze- 
ment at her own predicament. " She falls ill 
to vex me, you know. However, Mr. Temple- 
more is tired of it, and we are to be married 
in a month. Is it not dreadful.^ It quite 
frightens me. Mr. Logan did jiist as I wished ; 
and Mr. Templemore is very kind, but still it 
is dreadfuly you know I " 

Mr. Templemore now joined them. How 
happy, how genial he looked I 

" He likes her so," thought Dora ; " and so 
did Paul Be it so, and may he never waken 
and discover that he has made a mistake I 
May he never repent, or have cause to for- 
^ve I " 
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She soon left them. They could not want 
her society, and she needed solitude. She 
entered the school-room, to be quiet and alone 
there ; but a little snivelluag sound, proceed- 
tng from a dark comer, betrayed the presence 
ofE?a. 

" Eva," she asked kindly, " why are you 
here alone f " 

'* I am not alone,'' sobbed Eva ; " Fido is 
with me ! " 

" Why did you not come to me in the 
garden ? '' soothingly asked Dora, sittmg down, 
and drawing the child toward her, whilst 
Fido came creeping to her feet 

" You — ^you were with Mrs. Logan ! " was 
Eva's broken and reproachftd reply. 

Dora sighed. She could not tell the child 
that she need not be jealous of her affection, 
80 far as Mrs. Logan was concerned ; but she 
could soothe her poor little wounded heart 
with more than her usual share of love and 
caresses. She took Eva on her lap, and wbilst 
the dog curled round on a cushion at their 
feet, she sat by the open window, and looked 
up at a pale evening sky. The sound of voices, 
above which rose every now and then the 
silvery laugh of Florence, came to her ear 
very distinctly. Mrs. Luan, indeed, was mute, 
but Mrs. Courtenay chatted freely and mer- 
rily. She had at first been much affronted 
with Mr. Templemore for being engaged to 
Mrs. Logan, and her manner to that lady had 
also been both odd and perplexed during the 
earlier part of the day. Poor Paul's faithless 
mistress, and Dora's happy rival, she natu- 
rally detested; but then she must be very 
polite and attentive to Mr. Templemore's fu- 
ture wife. 

The contest between two such opposite feel- 
ings ended, of course, in favor of kindness and 
good feeling; but for once her mother's pleas- 
ant little voice, blending so gayly with Miss 
Moore's, and Mr. Templemore's and Florence's 
merry laughter, grated on Dora's ear. She 



thought of Paul — of Paul a second tune re- 
placed and forgotten. 

*' And Is it thus with the dead ? " she said 
to her own sad heart ; " they have fought 
bravely, generously, but others reap the sweet 
rewards of victory — and who thinks of them f " 

Alas! is it not always so? When peace 
comes after disastrous war, how many are 
there who, midst the joy of its advent, remem- 
ber the slain? They lie on distant battle- 
fields, their cold faces turned to the sky, their 
nerveless hands still clasping the useless sword 
or gun ; and who thinks of the ten hours' 
fight which ended thus ? Some have crawled 
away to lonely spots for a drop of water; 
they slumber, hidden midst grass and flowers, 
by sweet bubbling streams ; but are they more 
forgotten in their solitude than the heaps of 
dead, which say where the fighting was hot- 
test ? And it is surely well that they all sleep 
so soundly. Let them never waken to tax 
man with his ingratitude, or feel that their^ 
blood was shed in vain ; let them never know* 
that careless Nature will yield her flowers, and 
verdure, and sweet waters to men more for- 
tunate, though not more deserving, than they 
were. 

Some such answer came to Dora as she sat 
thus with the child in her arms, and the dog 
at her feet It had been hard for Paul, but he 
had prevailed — that " had " was over, and sure- 
ly his was now a divine, an eternal present 
soaring forever beyond such mortal evils. 

" And to you also that rest will come," said 
a tender voice; "then fight the good fight, 
remember the reward, and grudge not the cost 
or the toil." 



CHAPTER XXYL 

It was designedly that Mr. Templemore had 
ignored Eva since the morning's scene, but he 
now suddenly remembered her existence, and 
raising his voice, he said : 
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"Where is Eva?" 

Eya did not answer, and Mrs. Courtenay 
said: 

" I dare say she is with Dora. I don't see 
Fido ; they are sure to be all three together." 

" What a siren ! " exclaimed Mrs. Logan. 

** Eva, y^u must go," whispered Dora. 

" I canHj" moaned Eva. 

" I can't" meant " I won't," but Dora felt 
very lenient, so she raised her voice and said : 

" Eva is here, Mr. Templemore, but she is 
feverish, and I think she had better not go out 
jto you." 

" Very well — ^I shall go to her»" replied Mr. 
Templemore, cheerfully. 

He went to the open window by which Dora 
was sitting, and standing outside, he said : 

" I hope you are not sleepy, Eva, for Fanny 
is going to bring a light, and I shall let you see 
those odd letters, as you call them, which you 
were so inquisitive about yesterday." 

Eva became lively at once, as the eager 
question of ** Where are they ? " testified. 

" Coming," gayly answered her father, " for 
here is Fanny." 

So Fanny came with a lamp, which she placed 
on the table, and Mr. Templemore, sitting on 
the window-ledge, smilingly opened a roll of 
papers before Eva's view. The happy leisure 
of wealth was not wasted upon him. He was 
a student, and a close one. It so happened 
that he had not found one poor patient in 
Rouen since his return, so, having time to spare, 
he bestowed it on the tempting but arduous 
pursuit of deciphering cuneiform inscriptions. 
Here was a puzzle after his own heart. The 
table in his study was covered with the copies 
of the strange arrow-headed characters — books 
in which the labors of Grotefend, Oppert, 
Menant, and Sir ^enry Rawlinson were set 
forth, made a goodly pile near the drawings. 
All these had excited the curiosity of Eva, and 
even roused that of Mrs. Logan. She had even 
asked to know " what all that was about f " 



*' Only Darius," he had carelessly replied. 
Mr. Templemore knew better than to talk to 
his betrothed of the great rock of Behistan, 
not merely because she was ignorant of its ex- 
istence, but because her frivolous little mind 
could take no sort of interest in Darius, or the 
god Ormuz and his dwelling-place. 

" Only Darius ! " she repeated with a little 
laugh. " What an old bore that Darius must 
be!" 

Pretty women are still pretty women when 
they make silly speeches — and Mr. Temple- 
more looked fondly at the sinner. Unluckily 
she now left Miss Moore, and overheard him 
talking of this same inscription to Dora. He 
had brought it out, indeed, to show it to Eva, 
but he included Eva's governess in the remarks 
he made on this subject. He spoke of the 
great rock on the frontiers of Media, of the 
lofty tablet inaccessible as an eagle's eyrie, on 
which the conqueror inscribed the glories of 
his race, the vastness of his empire, and that 
Persian attribute, his hatred of falsehood ; and 
Dora, though as ignorant of this subject as Mrs. 
Logan, listened with attention, put a few ques- 
tions, and was not answered with an " Only 
Darius ! " 

" He talks to her I " thought Mrs. Logan. 

She stood in the garden a little behind Mr. 
Templemore, who did not see her. But how 
well and how vividly Florence saw the picture 
framed by the window of the school-room I 
A pale globe and a black slate in the back- 
ground; on the central table a bronze lamp 
with a pure white flame, burning like a cap- 
tive spirit in its crystal prison, and by the 
window in front Dora leaning back in her chair 
with Eva on her lap, and lookmg over the 
child's head at the papers spread out for them 
both by Mr. Templemore. 

"That's the school-room," said Mrs. Luan, 
whom Mrs. Lo^an thought far away, and who 
stood by her elbow. 

Florence started. She was stung to the 
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▼vy heart Tes, that was the Bchool-room, 
and Mr. Templemore had chosen a goFemess 
who was both pretty and young for his child. 
He had chosen a girl with bright hair, and 
eyes both soft and bright— whose fiice lit with 
unconscious sunshine when he spoke, and with 
whom it was plain he liked speaking. Yes, 
that was the school-room — ^there was no sum- 
mer-house, but there was a school-room I 
Faith and trust, so easy to the lai^ge-minded, 
and especially to the large-hearted, are very 
hard to the narrow and .the cold. Mrs. Logan 
was too shallow to be a mistrustful woman, 
and too pretty to be a jealous one ; but when 
mistrust and jealousy unexpectedly came to 
her, she had no generous belief, no proud con- 
sciousness, to help her to repel either enemy. 
Their first attacks found her helpless, and 
rapidly conquered her. 

Mrs. Luan plucked her sleeve. 

'^That^s the school-room," she whispered 
again ; '* and Borahs sitting-room is this way." 

Mechanically Mrs. Logan followed her. Do- 
ra's sitting-room had a glass door opening 
on the garden, and as this was not closed, 
they entered it Even in the moonlight Mrs. 
Logan saw that this was a very charming 
apartment She had never seen it before ; it 
was newly furnished. Mr. Templemore had 
therefore prepared it for Eva*s governess, y 

Florence could not understand this. She 
had never had a child, and not being one of 
those women in whom the parental feeling is 
innate, she had no just conception of the love 
a fond father like Mr. Templemore could bear 
his little daughter. That he should have a 
whole suite of rooms prepared for Eva and 
her governess was incredible to her. . She for- 
got that he might have meant to seclude him- 
self and his young bride from all unpleasant 
contact with his jealous child, as much as to 
please or honor Dora ; she only felt that Dora 
was treated " like a princess," and she could 
not tolerate the fact— espedally she could not 



understand it In her mdignation and amaze- 
ment she said aloud : 

*< I shall certamly ask Mr. Templemore the 
meaning of all this ! " 

" She's Paul's sister, you know," sharply re- 
marked Mrs. Luan. 

Mrs. Logan felt sobered at once. She had 
written some fond, foolish letters to Paul for- 
merly ; true^ he had returned them, but sup- 
pose a stray one, or that lock of her hair 
which he had certunly kept, or that photo- 
graph which had gone down with him to his 
grave (but Florence did not know this), had 
remained in Dora's possession, and should be 
produced agunst her to Mr. Templanore, who 
was so convinced that she had been forced 
into marrying Mr. Logan, and that he was her 
first love ! It would not be pleasant ; and 
some such threat Mrs. Luan must intend by 
again bringing up Paul's name when it had 
really no business to be uttered. So Mrs. Lo- 
gan took the hint, and as her little secret had 
been kept up to the present, she resolved to 
watch Dora, indeed, but to do so with silent 
prudence, which, alas! was the very thing 
that Mrs. Luan wanted. 

" I wonder if Mr. Templemore has done 
with his Darius," she petulantly exclaimed. 

And she abruptly entered the school-room, 
but she found it dark and silent. The lamp 
was gone, the window was closed, and it was 
plain that Dora and Bva had left by the other 
door. Mrs. Logan went back to the garden, 
and found Mr. Templemore looking for her. 

"Where have you been ? " he asked. 

" Looking at Miss Oourtenay's rooms," she 
replied, with a bitterness she could not help 
displaying, but which he so little expected to 
find in her tone, that he did not detect it 
there. 

" Eva is very feverish," he said, anxiously. 
" 1 hope she is not gomg to be ill &gain." 

*^ And I feel sure she is— just to vex me," 
was the short reply. 
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Mrs. Courtenay, who was close by with Miss 
Moore, unluckily remarked : 

" But Eva is really an amiable child, Mrs. 
Logan — she took to Dora at once." 

*^0h! but I cannot compare or compete 
with Miss Courtenay, you know." 

" Why don't you win her like Dora ? " good- 
naturedly replied Mrs. Courtenay. ** She cut 
up her white silk to dress a doU for Eva, a 
bride she was, and of course, childlike, Eva 
fell in love with both doll and ^ver." 

" A bride I " repeated Mrs. Logan. " What 
a strange idea, Mrs. Courtenay ! " 

"Very natural, you know. Even little 
girls think of marriage, and as for grown-up 
ones, they hear of nothing else— especially 
when they are pretty. Indeed, I think they 
have no comfort of their lives till they are 
really married. And as they must go through 
it, why, it is like extracting a tooth, the 
sooner it is over the better." 

Mr. Templemore laughed at Mrs. Oourte- 
nay's philosophy of marriage, but as the gar- 
den was getting chill, he suggested that they 
should dl go in. Only Miss Moore accom- 
panied him to the drawing-room, however; 
Mrs. Courtenay confessed she was sleepy, and 
Mrs. Luan had already silently Vanished. 

The drawing-room of Les Roches was a 
large, old-fashioned apartment, with ancient 
furniture, a room which Florence had always 
liked. Her father having suddenly married 
again, and been presented with twin sons by 
his second wife, Mrs. Logan's expectations of 
fortune were no longer what they had once 
been. Her present income of a few hundreds 
and her little villa near Les Roches, did not 
satisfy her. She liked a ch&teau like Les 
Roches (especially to date her letters from), 
or a beautiful place like Deenah, with a lake 
and waterfalls, to live in. She liked lofty 
ceilings, and large rooms, and old furniture ; 
not that she really admired these things, but 
because she had heard them praised, and 



espedally because they represented affluence 
and ample means. 

The drawing-room of Les Roches was, 
therefore, a favorite apartment with Mrs. 
Logan, but for once it had lost its charm; 
and as she entered it, and sank into one of 
its deep chairs, there was something as like a 
frown on her smooth brow as it was possible 
to see there. But Mr. Templemore, who had 
never seen the fair Florence do more than 
raise her fine dark eye-brows in childish won- 
der, and who had no experience of anything 
like displeasure from this light but naturally 
amiable little creature, now read nothing save 
a slight degree of gravity on her fiur, white 
forehead. 

So whilst Miss Moore discreetly sat as far 
away from them as politeness permitted, he 
did his best to amuse and entertun his fair 
mistress. Mrs. Logan could not resist him. 
The cloud passed away from her fkce, her 
pretty mouth relaxed, her cheeks got back 
their dimples, and her laughing black eyes 
looked as full of fun as if she had been the 
wittiest of women. Hers was not indeed the 
brightness of Dora, that fine light from within 
which gave so wonderfUl a glow to her whole 
countenance, and transfigured it as if by 
magic; but it was brightness too, it was 
gayety, it was mirth, and Dora herself had 
often felt its power. A compwison between 
these two women now rose to Mr. Temple- 
more's mind, not for the first time, indeed, 
though it had never been spoken before ; but 
as his ill-luck would have it, he expressed it 
now. 

Without saying a word he rose, went to a 
cabinet, opened a drawer, and drew out some- 
thing with which he came back to Mrs. Lo- 
gan's side. If Mr. Templemore had flung a 
pearl necklace or a diamond bracelet on the 
lap of Florence, and informed her that it was 
destined to Mrs. Templemore, all would have 
been well between them. But though his 
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Intentions . on that score. were as liberal as 
^ even Florence could wish them : to be, the 
pubject was; one" utterly remote, from ;his 
:{;^4%hts -just: then./' He quietly, placed an 
old moroccd . case in .her hand, . and without 
noticing how the •sparkling ..light died out of. 
her. black eyes, he bade, her. op^n 1^. 
-:■'. Florence obeyed with' a 'pouting lip, .expresr 
slvd of disappolDtmeut, but smiled . as . she saw 
a lovely enough miniature of herself- in. ppw- 
dered hair and pink satin, . .. ' . 

- "But, that is not my pdrtrait,"; she. said 
after a whilji . . >.. } ., .: ./ • . ' ' 
' .**.No4^jtjls like youi but 'it is tfot your.!por- 
treit. I. bought, it at: a safe in E9gland,''oKmy 
way here, so struck was I with the.lii^eliess. 
It is. a good. enamel^ too, though. not equal to 
this,'! and* taking it back, from her, he handed 
het {.Nanette's legacy. Mrs. Logan's color 
rose. * ■ . :.•..-. .: 

"Dora sat for. this,'! she said quickly. 
A^ You made her put on that, blue dress and 
.that old lace, but she sat to you for this por^' 
iprait." . . : . , 

: " Did you put on pink satin and sit.to me ? ." 
' he asked, amused at the question. 

" You had it done from my photograph," she 
persisted. ' . , ; 

*/My dear child," he said good-h»mor^y, 
^! do you -not know! an old enamel from a new 
one,''or ancient style of painting from modem ? " 

"I 'suppose ;not," replied Mrs. Logan, ap- 
parently once more quite good-tempered; but 
at heart she was unconvinced. She-Jooked at 
Dora's portrait, as she would call it,'jind she 
saw not, or she would not see, that though this 
was Dora's hair, these were not Dora'^/eyes. 
"She sat to him," she thought; "she sat in 
the school-room. This is Dora herself -jwhen 
she smiles,' or.. is pleased and happy. <I;have 
■seen her. look) so. again and again, when "Paul 
:w«s!by.", * \ ' - ■' -. ■••••" ^ .' 

Alas ! the dead young beauty who had sat 
for that portrait, and snuled as it was pamted. 



had long been duet I She .had gone away, with 
her smiles, and the painter on whom,;perhaps, 
they were bestowed had gone -withher. The 
bright hair,' the soft blue eyes, the snowy skin 
which Mrs.;Logan gazed at with! quick, braith 
and. angry eyes, need never waken,- love . or 
. jealousy, now, .whsktever mischief they.noight 
have worked in their day. ' ." i .v.: 

. . "Is it not lovely ?;" asked Mr...Templemore. ^■ 
. He thought of the painting, but Mrs. Logan 
was convinced he meant the woman.-. ; 

"Very,!' she replied. "Are enamels bnttle ? " '. 

"I should be sorry to 'trust this one with a 
fall" . ....•■ 

" Then tike it-r-I . am so awkward, ^. ybu 
knowi" • -. - ,•:.-, 

He held out* his hand, but before Mrs. Lo- 
gan's had.8urrendered.it to' him,ihe. portrait 
had fallen on the floor. . 
• ." Oh ! I am so sorry I " she exclaimed, look- 
ing as innocent and as frighteDedasia.child.; . 
but she stealthily: stretcl^ed 'out her little ^t, 
in the hope of jGimshing. the .work of .destxue- 
tion. "Don't look 'at , it,'! ^shefentreated,. pre- 
venting hun from stooping with f a pretty, '^d6s- 
potic'gesture ; - " I am.^sure it is in pieibee ;';aiiid . 
I : do not .want to be scolded, j Don't, .Miss 
Moore I " she . screamed, ;in-\her .little c£ulcU^ 
way, . as this I lady- approached < them to 'VssA 
her assistance ; "»Mr. Templemore 'will ,be s*). 
angry." . : .. •„ ^ 

:. "No, no,";he said, trying.not.to-Jook .4a .«'Si- 
noyed as he felt; "but youTnustilet.mefpidt, 
it up, Florence." ...'.'.: \.- .- \ -..: 

Again' he stooped, -i^unlMrs. Logan:tried<'tp 
prevent liim^ and, as ill-luck would h^Ve.:!^' i& 
the attempt she upset' a small.- table ontwtiMii 
he had placed the other, portrait ; t '.f .;.-:■ 

" I give it up;", ruefully 'said Mr: Temple- 
more, throwing huriself back in.'his diwr, an,d 
laughing, spite his vexationt;:"^I!havjB:n<yd6iibt 
my lady in blue is damaged, uidVmy lady ia 
pink cracked through — ^I give it up." 

Mrs. Logan was silent, and so disconcerted 
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at Hiis accident, that she do longer opposed 
Miss Moore's good-natured attempt to pick up 
the fallen portraits. 

"Oh I dear," said Miss Moore, "the poor 
lady in pink is quite spoiled ; but, I declare, 
the lady in blue has not a scratch I " 

" Oh ! all right, then," cheerfully cried Mr. 
Templemore; "I can get another pink lady 
any day at a sale, but my blue lady dUra 

Mrs. Logan^s breath was gone to hea.* this, 
and she rolled her black eyes in utter bewilder- 
ment. Mr. Templemore, unconscious of the 
construction she put on his words, looked at 
the two portraits very attenti7ely, shook his 
head over the lady in pink, and smiling com- 
placently at the lady in blue, went and put 
them both away in the cabinet, locking the 
drawer and taking out the key — not quite so 
useless a precaution as he fancied it to be. 
Mrs. Logan was utterly confounded. Her 
mind could not yery well conceive feelings she 
was incapable of entertaimng. She could not 
believe that the only value Mr. Templemore 
really set on his enamels was an artistic value, 
having not the fahitest reference to the regard 
he felt for the persons they happened to re- 
semble. She did not understand that if the 
lady in blue had been like Mrs. Luan herself, 
her portrait would have been as precious in 
his eyes as it now was, bearing this strong 
likeness to Dora. All this was incomprehen- 
sible to her, and was not even made apparent 
by what would have proved it to another 
woman : Mr. Templemore's unnecessary frank- 
ness. No, this was rather an aggravation of 
his offence than any attenuation. Mrs. Logan 
was silly, and she knew, but did not mind it. 
She was accustomed to be treated like a pretty, 
childish, foolish thing by Mr. Templemore, and 
she liked it, for she had sense enough to know 
that, maikllke, he loved her none the worse for 
it. She was so pretty, that she could be any- 
thing she chose, and yet charm him and every 



one else berides. But it now occurred to her 
that Mr. Templemore mig'ht consider her so 
silly as to think he could do or say anything 
in her presence with impunity. " He thinks I 
can't see through hun, that is it," was Mrs. 
Logan's indignant conclusion. " I am not so 
stupid though as you fancy, Mr. Templemore. 
Wait a while — ^wait a while ! " 

Unconscious of the storm which was brood- 
ing in Mrs. Logan's heart, Mr. Templemore 
turned back to her with a smile, and had just 
sat down by her side, when the door of the 
dramring-room opened, and Dora appeared on 
the threshold, rather pale and grave. 

" Mr. Templemore," she said, a little hesi- 
tatingly, " will you come— Eva is really very 
feverish ? " 

He Started and turned pale. 

"It is nothing — ^nothing!" l^e exclaimed; 
" but I am going. Pray excuse me, Florence. 
Miss Oourtenay, I am going with you." 

And with that hasty excuse he 'was gone. 
The drawmg-room door closed on ihenii both. 
He had gone at her bidding, and she had 
come for him like a fur and evil enchantress, 
to lure him away from his liege love. But, 
no, to do her justice, Florence indulged in no 
such poetic fancies; she had not a partide 
of imagination, never thought of spirits good 
or evil, and was wonderfully suited to those 
days of prose. Her only conclusion, there- 
fore, was the indignant onci: 

" Dora is about the most artful and audar 
cious ^l / ever knew I " 

How little we do know of each other, after 
all, in this bright, clear world, where- every 
thing looks so open, and is so secret and mys- 
terious ! If Dora had come herself to call 
Mr. Templemore, if she had undergone the 
needless pain of seeing him seated by the 
side of Florence, it was because she would 
not forget, not even for a moment, the tie 
that bound him. 

"I shall remember it again and again," she 
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had said to herself in stoic self-subjection. 
** I shall not forget, or shun the inevitable/' 

" I hope poor Era is not going to be ill 
again,*' exclaimed Hiss Moore, looking much 
concerned. 

" Tes, she is, just to vex me," resignedly 
said Mrs. Logan. "But if the marriage is 
put off again,*' she significantly added, " it 
shall be for good, you know. Miss Moore." 

" Oh I but Mr. Templemore will not hsjve 
the wedding-day put off," exclauned Miss 
Moore, eagerly. " I know it ; he has said so 
again and again." 

." Oh ! it is a matter of perfect indifference 
to me ! " said Mrs. Logan, leaning back in her 
chair, and folding her hands on her lap. ^* It 
shall be the 7th of May, or it shall not be at 
all. I don*t care, you know." 

She spoke with as much seeming indiffer- 
ence as if the 7th of May had been the day 
fixed for a picnic or a dinner-party, and not 
for the most important event in her life. 
Again Miss Moore attempted to mend matters 
by declaring that Mr. Templemore would cer- 
tainly go distracted if the lih of May did not 
make him the happiest of men. 

"Yes, yes, I know," said Mrs. Logan, a 
little superciliously, for she was now bent on 
seeming shrewd, and not silly ; "but I must 
have facts, not words, you know, Miss Moore. 
I suppose Eva gets ill every now and then, 
and Miss Courtenay conies for Mr. Temple- 
more, who sits up and goes distracted, eh ? " 

This speech was so unlike Mrs. Logan's 
usual discourse, that Miss Moore stared at her 
in silent amazement. 

"No," she answered, at length, "Eva has 
had very good health since Miss Courtenay 
has been with us." 

Mrs. Logan smiled incredulously, closed her 
eyes, pursed up her lips, and altogether 
looked 80 significant, that Miss Moore felt 
not merely amazed, but bewildered. 

" Is he going to remain long away ?" re- 



sumed Mrs, Logan, raising her voice, and 
looking haughty. " Because I am going, Miss 
Moore." 

" No, pray don't I " entreated Miss Moore. 
" Eva will get well,"— to Eva's ill-health she 
attributed Mrs. Logan's evident displeasure — 
"and it will be all right again, you know, 
dear!" 

She spoke as soothingly as if she were ad- 
di-essing a child* It was the tone most people 
adopted with Mrs, Logan when they were at 
all intimate with her. But Mrs. Logan, who 
if she was siQy, was by no means so childish 
as she chose to appear, now resented Miss 
Moore's manner as a deadly affront, and turn- 
ing upon her with sparkling eyes, said, in a 
tone which had nothing of the child in it save 
its temper and naughtiness : 

" You had better not, Miss Moore. I am 
not quite so silly as some people think. My 
eyes are quite open. I assure you I am wide 
awake. Miss Moore." 

And she opened wide and rolled her black 
eyes in a manner which fairly tK)nfounded 
Eva*s aunt. Indeed, she was quite awestruck 
on hearing Mrs. Logan hold out so formidable 
a threat as that implied by the statement that 
she was not silly, and that she was wide awake. 
For when foolish people set about being clever, 
and people of dull perceptions have made up 
their minds to be particularly clearsighted, 
there is scarcely any amount of mischief which 
may not be expected. This Miss Moore, though 
not very bright herself was clear-headed enough 
to guess. She felt that danger was at hand, 
though she was too much taken by surprise to 
know from what quarter it sprang. She stiU 
considered Eva's unlucky illness to be the cause 
of Mrs. Logan's wrath, and would probably 
have made some other exasperating reference 
to the subject, if Florence had not forestalled 
her by declaring that she was not going to wait 
Mr. Templemore's pleasure any longer. The 
haughty words were scarcely uttered when Mr. 
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Templemore entered the room. With a face 
fall of concern he said : 

** Eva is ilL I am anxious about her. I am * 
going for Doctor Leroux." 

" Now? " exclaimed Mrs. Logan. 

'^ Yes, even if he cannot oome I shall be glad 
to speak to him.'? 

He looked so anxious, that Mrs. Logan for- 
got her suspicions, her displeasure, and even 
her resolve of keeping her «^e8 open. But so 
many unusual emotions had brought on a ner- 
.▼ous mood, which now betrayed itself by an 
hysterical burst of tears, and the declaration 
that she, Mrs. Logan, was perfectly miser- 
able. 

*^ My dear Florence,*' kmdly said Mr. Temple- 
more, taking her hand, *' you are not to blame. 
The poor child alone is guilty, but is excus- 
able, because she is a child. We are innocent, 
a&d suffer for her sin even more than she does. 
I had hoped, indeed, that we x^ould spend part 
of the summer here, but this last attempt is 
too unfortunate. We must remain in Deenah, 
and Eva, and Miss Moore, and her governess 
stay in Les Roches.'' 

** Much the best plan," put in Miss Moore, 
rather eagerly. ''Eva will grow out of it, you 
know." 

"I hope so," replied Mr. Templemore ; but 
never was hope uttered in a more despondent 
tone than this. 

" I think I must go," moaned Mrs. Logan, 
pressing her hand to her brow; *'my head 
aches so. And yet I should have liked to 
wait till you came back with t^t Dr. Petit" 

" Petit I " cried Mr. Templemore with a start 
—•''God forbid that man should ever come' 
near Eva I " 

" Ho can you be so pr^udiced ? " pettishly 
sidd Mrs. Logan; "you know he did me a 
world of good. And as for the other man, I 
hate him !— he has such a nose, and such a 
long, scraggy neck, I ponder you can have 
any confidence in him." 



Mr. Templemore looked half amused and 
half indignant 

" I know," he sdd, " that when Petit luckDy 
fell ill, you got well. I know, too, that when 
you are my wife, that man, of whom I have a 
perfect horror, shall never attend you. As to 
Leroux*s neck and nose, you must be mistaken ; 
they cannot be so bad as you imagine, else how 
could he have got his diploma, you know ? " 

Mrs. Logan was very much affronted at Mr. 
Templemore's banter. 

" I know — I understand," she said, indig- 
nantly; "but as /have no faith in your Le- 
roux, you will not wonder that I do not stay to 
hear his opinion of Eva." 

" There is no necessity for your doing so," he 
gravely replied ; " Eva is not so very ill, I dare 
say, but I am, as usual, nervous, and too anx- 
ious. I shall see you home, if you are go- 
ing." 

Mrs. Logan knit her smooth brow, and raised 
her arched eyebrows. Did Mr. Templemore 
want to get her out of the way ? But she Imd 
said she would go, and she would not retract 
So within a few minutes she was walking down 
the road that led to Bouen, with her arm rest- 
ing on Mr. Templemore's. The way was short, 
but the night was fair and mild, and love is a 
great enchanter.i A few kind words which 
Mr. Templemore said, unconscious of the force 
the turmoil in Mrs. Logan's little mind gave 
them, lulled to rest the tempest Mrs. Luan had 
first wakened there. Besides, it was a really 
delightful arrangement, if they were to live in 
Deenah, and Eva and Dora — ^the governess, he 
had called her — in Les Roches. And then he 
would not care much about Eva, if they had 
children. Yes, it was all right, after all ; and 
as Mrs. Logan's nature was not merely light, 
but biioyant, she bade her lover a very cheer- 
ful good-night as they parted at the door of 
her villa. 

"I shall be sure to send early to know 
about Eva," she said, airily. " Good-njght," 
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and she skipped into the house, and dosed the 
door behind her. 

Hr. Templemore walked through the nar- 
row front garden, whence the scent of flowers 
rose sweetly on the night air, and he went 
down the road, feeling very sad and thought- 
ful He was too just to be angry with Flor- 
ence for not loving a child who hated her ; but 
how careless she was, and how little she 
thought of hiding her indifference I She would 
sleep very soundly that night. It was natural, 
but it was hard. Hard, too, in some respects, 
was the fate that lay before him. 

" She is a sweet, childish little creature," he 
thought ; *^ I must prize her as I would a beau- 
tiful flower, and not exact from her the bril- 
liant or enduring qualities of a gem. But?— but 
I might have chosen more wisely." And Mr. 
Templemore sighed, as many a man has sighed 
before the marriage-day. 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

• 

Doctor Leroux was not within, so Mr. 
Templemore had to come back without him. 
He went up at once to Era's room. Dora sat 
by the bed of the child, iialf bending over her, 
and telling her little stories to send her to 
sleep. ^ 

"And so" — ^Mr. Templemore heard her say- 
ing, as he opened the door — "the poor prince 
was wounded by the giant, and — ^" 

"Ko, he was not," impetuously interrupted 
Eva ; " he shan't be wounded. Don't let him 
be wounded. Cousin Dora! " 

" Well, my dear, shall it be the giant ? " 

" Yes, I hate him. Kill hun, Cousm Dora ! " 

" I don't mind if I do. And now suppose 
he is dead and buried — and suppose a little 
girl I know goes to sleep." 

" I can't," moaned Eva. " Tell me another 
story." 

But as Dora was going to comply, Hr. Tem- 
plemore came forward. He found no change 



in Eva. Her flushed cheeks and dilated black 
eyes still told him the same story that had 
sent him forth. Strong mental exdtement 
had put her into that state. When he and 
Mrs. Logan left, Eva would probably get well 
again ; but till then she would probably be 
subject to attacks, both dangerous and wasting 
with so susceptible a child. 

" It is a bard case," he could not help saying 
to Dora. " I haip every blessing life can give^ 
save one. And* I am powerless; a child's 
unreasonable feelings are too strong for me." 

His clouded brow and troubled look struck 
Dora. He too was unhappy, and his sorrow 
allowed o^ no remedy. He could not have 
both Mrs. Logan and his child, and Eva must 
be sacrificed. 

"Poor Eva I" thought Dora, looking down 
at the little flushed face on its white pillow. 

He saw the kind look, but did not read its 
meaning. 

"Dear Miss Oourtenay," he SMd, anxiously, 
" it is late ; you must not stay sitting up with 
Eva. Where is Fanny ? " 

" I sent her away." 

"But you may want assistance. Better have 
Miss Moore." 

" She is not quite well, and aunt will stay 
up with me." 

He looked, and in a remote part of the room 
he saw Mrs. Luan nodding in an arm-chair. 
Still he was not satisfied. 

" You cannot stay up," he said — " it really 
will fatigue you." 

" I think Eva will soon fiill asleep," quietly 
replied Dora.— "Will you not, Eva ? " 

She gently touched the child's hot cheek 
with her hand, and at once Eva seized that 
cool hand, and laying her bead upon it, looked 
up at her young governess with something in 
her dark eyes of the silent, faithful love of a 
dog forits master. 

"She is falUng asleep," whispered Pora. 
" Her eyelids look heavy." 
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She would not stir, for fear of rousing the 
ehild, but sat patiently with Eva's cheek rest- 
ing on the hand which the two little childish 
hands also fondly clasped. Mr. Templemore 
stood at the foot of the bed, looking at them 
both with a sort of pain. Why did not his 
child lore the woman he was going to marry 
as she loved her governess^ Why could not 
that good-natured Florence, whom he loved, 
be the mother of his little daughter as well as 
this Dora Oourtenay, whom, a4as I he did not 
love, 

"You have bewitched my little Eva," be 
said to Dora. " I wonder if she would allow 
you to draw away your hand now ? '^ 

Dora made the attempt, but a fond, jes|.lous 
murmur from the child, who was only half 
asleep, bade her desist. Mr. Templemore 
smiled, and stooping, kissed Eva. If he had 
not feared offending Dora, he would not have 
mmded to kiss as well the pretty hand on 
which his child's head rested so trustingly. 
But he had a warm, generous heart — too gen- 
erous not to feel grateful, and too warm not to 
express it. 

" Dear Miss Courtenay," he said, looking at 
her earnestly, "God bless you for all your 
goodness to this poor motherless little girl, 
who, I fear, will never have any mother save 
you. Miss Moore loves her, but she is not 
judicious." 

Dora looked at him silently. 

" Yes," she thought, " Florence has got the 
father, but I have got the child." 

" I have a favor to ask," he 'continued, in a 
low tone; "I trust nothing will happen to- 
night, but if that feverishness should come on 
again, pray promise me that you will call me — 
I shall sit up late in the study." 

" I feel sure there will be no need to do so," 
confidently replied Dora; but she gave him 
the required promise, and on that assurance 
he left her. 

Eva was very fast asleep indeed when Dora 



drew her hand away, and left her. She went 
up to her aunt, gently touched her shoulder, 
and as Mrs. Luan awoke with a bewildered 
stare, Dora raised her finger in token of si- 
lence, nodded toward the bed, to imply that 
all was well there, then pointed to the door; 
but Mrs. Luan had been so &at asleep, that 
she had no conception of her niece^s meaning, 
and it required a whispered explanation to 
make her understand at last that Dora no 
longer needed her presence. The fact at 
length reached her mind ; she rose, and walk- 
ing stealthily across the room, left it, and 
noiselessly closed the door behind her. 

Dora went back to Eva's little cot, and 
bending over it, she looked long at Mr. Temple- 
more's child. 

"He has all but given you to me," she 
thought; "but if I were Florence he should^ 
give you to none. If I were Florence I would 
have won your heart whether you liked it or 
not, and made you mine before I became his. 
Oh! if I were Florence you should love me 
more than you love Mr. Templemore himself, 
and he should never be able to part us in his 
affection — ^to say * I give this much to one, and 
that much to the other.' " 

Her eyes were dim with useless tears. For 
she was not Florence— that happy, careless 
Florence, who had fallen asleep over a novel, 
whilst Paul's sister— Cousin Dora, the govern- 
ess—sat up with Mr. Templemore's child. 
Yet she, too, slept. The gentle comforter 
came to her in the deep chah* where she had 
seated herself to watch Eva's slumbers ; he 
came and never ceased shaking his dewy pop- 
pies over these two, Dora and the child, till 
bright dawn had left the sky, and a sunbeam 
stole in upon them through the muslin cur- 
tains of the window. Dora woke first ; but 
scarcely had she really awakened, and really 
come back from the torpor of sleep to the 
quick sense of life, when she met tlie look of 
Eva's black eyes. She nodded gayly to her. 
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"Well, young lady," she said, "how are 
you this morning? Quite well, it seeiAs to 
me!" 

"You did not finish that story about the 
prince and the giant," was Eva's answer. " I 
want to know how it ended." 

" It shall end as you please, Eva," answCTcd 
Bora, with an easy compliance rare in authors ; 
"the giant shall kill the prince— no — ^well, 
then, the prmce shall kill the giant." 

" And marry the princess," suggested Eva. 

** And marry the princess," kindly replied 
Dora. 

" And so you did really sit up with Eva, 
after all. Hiss Oourtenay I " reproachfully said 
Mr. Templemore's voice. 

Bora looked round and saw him standiug 
behind her chair, and behind him again Mrs. 
Luan in her nightcap. 

" I slept — ^I did not watch," deprecatingly 
replied Bora ; " and I think Eva is well, Mr. 
Templemore." 

Yes. He went and sat by her ; he took her 
hand, he looked, he questionelQ, and his con- 
clusion was that Eva was wall again. This 
had been but a slight attack. 

"And who knows," he added hopefully — 
" who knows. Miss Oourtenay, but it may be 
the last?" 

He looked down so fondly at Eva, it was so 
plain that no lover's happiness would fill the 
void lefl by her absence, that for his sake and 
from her heart Bora wished it might be as he 
hoped. 

" But' when that day comes," she thought, 
"you and I part, Eva. When your little 
childish love goes, as is but right it should go, 
to your father's wife, you shall see your last 
of Cousin Bora." 

As if answering her thought, Mr. Temple- 
more said gravely, "I dare not expect so 
happy a result just yet, and I think that In 
the mean while we must be very cautious." 

He looked at Bora, and Bora guessed h\a 



meaning. Eva was to see as little as possible 
of Mrs. Logan. She nodded assent, and, after 
a while, Mr. Templemore left the room. 

" What a storm there was last night ! " said 
Mrs. Luan, taking off her night-cap and fling- 
ing it across the room. 

" A storm I " exclaimed Bora, amazed. 

" Yes, how it rolled and rolled, and rattled 
and rattled I " said Mrs. Luan, shaking her 
head as if it stiU ached with the noise ; '^ there 
never was such a storm, I think." 

" Aunt, you must be mistaken. True, I 
slept, but I also woke now and then, and the 
moon shone, and the sky had not a clond." 

" Why, I came and looked at you ; I was 
here the best part of the night, and I tell you 
the blue lightning did nothing but play about 
Eva and you. Of course, you were both 
asleep." 

Bora went up to her. 

"My dear aunt," she swd gravely, "yon 
must not talk so. There was no storm. Fat 
on your cap — ^it was all a dream ! " 

Mrs. Luan looked at her sullenly, but she 
did put on her cap, as Bora bade her; and, 
after a while, she said sulkily : 

" Yes, I suppose so — it was all a dream- 
all a dream I " and, to Bora's relief she left the 
room. 

As soon as she had left Eva in Famiy's 
care, Bora went to her mother's room. She 
found Mrs. Oourtenay up and dressed, and 
very cross. 

" There never was such an old fidget as your 
aunt," she said — Mrs. Luan was two years her 
junior—" she did not sleep all night, I sup- 
pose, and she would not let me sleep either. 
She came in and out of my room, talking of 
the thunder and the lightning till she ahnost 
drove me wild." 

Bora was much concerned. 

" I wish she were with John," she said— 
" indeed, I am anxious about her ; and I came 
to ask you, mamma, to stay with her as much 
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as you can, and cheer her — also you could no- 
tice if these strange fancies continue." 

«< My dear child, your aunt had strange &n- 
cies before you were bom, and your aunt will 
have strange fancies till she is in her grave. 
Her fancy just now seems to run on thunder 
and lightning, but I remember how it was 
cheese for seven months. Everything, she 
declared, tasted of cheese, or was cheese; 
when that passed away she raved about- cats, 
and had five of them in the house. We were 
nm over with kittens for I don't know how 
long. They were very pretty, but great 
thieves, and I think that cured your aunt of 
them. However, I shall try and cheer her a 
bit, poor thing t I fancy she is vexed at Mr. 
Templemore's marrying that little flirt ; and It 
is provoking when we had made up our minds 
that it should be you, you know I " 

" Mamma, pray do not,'' entreated Bora, 
looking both mortified and pained. 

" Very well," resignedly said Mrs. Courte- 
nay ; " of course, if you don't like it, or didn't 
like him, there is nothing to be said or done ; 
but, as I said, I shall cheer Mrs. Luan." 

Mrs. Oourtenay evidently considered the 
task of cheering Mrs. Luan a charitable sort of 
bore, but also one which lay within her power. 
Howsoever right the former conclusion might 
be, the latter one rested on a great mistake. 
Mrs. Luan did not want being cheered, fo% 
the more Mrs. Oourtenay forced her company 
upon her, the more she shunned and tacitly 
declined it. In vain her kind little sister-in- 
law followed her about, " cheering " her ; Mrs. 
Luan gave her a wary look out of the corner 
of her sullen eye, and dropped her when Mrs. 
Oourtenay was least on her guard, or could 
not follow her. This she did several times, 
till Mrs. Oourtenay, peiteiving her object, 
got afironted, and gave up cheering her un- 
gracious, thankless relative. 

'* She runs away from me as fast as if she 
were a spider, and I the housemaid with the 



broom I" indignantly thought Mrs. Oourte- 
nay; and the comparison was far more apt 
than she imagined it to be. Mrs. Luan was 
no longer the blue-bottle buzzing in Mrs. Lo- 
gan's heedless ear. They had changed parts. 
One lady was the foolish fly, and the other 
the cunning spider by whom it was to be en- 
snared. 

There is a terrible power in '^ one idea." A 
power which is often the stronger that it is 
embodied in a narrow mind. No fancy, no 
imagination, no tenderness, could divert Mrs. 
Luan from a purpose once conceived; and this 
tenacity, which is always dangerous, was the 
more formidable in her, that no strong moral 
law controlled it. She had but a weak s^ise 
of right and wrong, and she had done nothing 
to make that weak sense stronger. The evU 
she did she also loved, and the deeper she 
sank into that slough, the better she liked it. 
In her was fiilfilled the terrible progression of 
sin ; for however deficient, or erratic, or unrea- 
sonable was her mmd, there was sin in her, as 
there often is even in the insane— not, indeed, 
when they are actually insane, but because their 
sin has helped their insanity. All moral evil 
is a want of reason, since there can be no evil 
where there is perfect reason ; but unless that 
want be total — and it is rarely so— there is 
guilt So says the law, and with it the com- 
mon-sense of every country. Her will, her 
interest, had been Mrs. Luan's rule of Hfe, and 
she now reaped the fruit of this selfish doc- 
trine. When a strong and criminal tempta- 
tion came to her, she could not resist it, or, at 
least, her power to do so was very restricted. 
She was accustomed to be reckless in small 
things, and she knew not how to be careful or 
timorous, ev^en though the stakes were heavy. 
The end in view was all she saw, or cared to 
see— the abyss between her and that end she 
both ignored and contemned. It was nothing 
to her, she was not to be the victim. In that 
dark pit she would throw Mr. Templemore, 
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Florence, Dora even, if it were needed — and 
Mrs. Luan did not core, provided she prevailed. 
She did not, indeed, put the matter in that 
light, there was no need to be so tragic about 
it ; and as Mrs. Luan had no imagination, she 
could not exaggerate to herself the conse- 
quences of her actions, nor perhaps conceive 
them in all their bearings. She saw but one 
thing, and thought of but one thing : *' Dora 
shall not many John," and its corollary, " Mr. 
Templemore shall marry Dora I " 

In that mood, and with that thought, she 
watched and waited for Mrs. Logan. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

No inquiry concerning Eva was sent in by 
Mrs. Logan the next day. Mrs. Logan's head 
ached, and she lay moaning on the sofa, and 
forgot all about Eva. Nay, she thought her- 
self ill-used because Mr. Templemore did not 
come to ask what ailed her ; and when he ap- 
peared at length, she burst forth into reproach- 
ful lamentations, and was silent concerning his 
child. 

**She has not much reason to love her," 
thought Mr. Templemore ; but he thought, too, 
that for his sake, at least, she might have re- 
membered the little sinner. 

*'You might, at least, have sent round to 
know how I was, since you were too much en- 
gaged with Darius to come ! " said Mrs. Logan, 
very tartly. ^" Fanny, or Miss Oourtenay — 
any one ! " 

This was said with considerable imperti- 
nence, and Mr. Templemore colored deeply; 
but he looked at some flowers in a stand, and 
counted their petals, before he trusted himself 
to say. 

"Florence, that is not right" 

Mrs. Logan was reclining on the sofa in 
her pretty sitting-room ; but though the shut- 
ters were closed, and the room was darkened. 



Mr. Templemore could see her color rise as he 
spoke thus, very gravely. 

" I believe you have a great regard for Miss 
Courtenay ! " she exclwmed, sitting up, and 
forgetting her headache. 

" Very great," he replied, gravely. 

** I believe you admire her as well." 

" Very much." 

Mrs. Logan's dark eyes flashed 

" Mr. Templemore^" she said, " do you think 
I am going to allow that? " 

"And pray why should you not?" He 
spoke with irritating calmness. " I thought," 
he continued, " that you and Miss Courtenay 
were old friends." 

"I detest her!" cried Mrs. Logan— "you 
like her, Eva likes her — " 

" And Fido likes her," he suggested, with a 
smile. 

"Who would not admire so perfect a 
creature ? " asked Mrs. Logan, enraged at his 
composure; "only, if your feelings are so 
strong on the subject, Mr. Templemore, why 
don't you marry her? Just tell me that? 
Why don't you marry her ? " 

He rose and looked at her. 

"Florence!" he said— " Florence ! ** He 
was angry — deeply angry ; and this, joined to 
a quick sense of her own in^rudence, brought 
Mrs. Logan to her senses. Not knowing what 
*o do, she burst into tears, and as it was the 
first time she had ever done so, she was at 
once forgiven. "But never do it again," he 
said, wiping her tears away — " never do it, my 
dear child." 

Mrs. Logan liked being called "my dear 
child," and being treated like a silly little 
thmg, so she smiled, shook her head, and 
said : 

" Well, you know, I like Dora very well, only 
she is awfully clever. She overpowers me.'* 

" Not with speech, surely ? " 

" Oh ! she is silent with me ; but she isXka 
to you." 
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Mr. Templemore bit his lip. So he must 
have a jealous Florence as well as a jealous 
Eva ? But he would not resent this speech, 
and prudently rose to go. 

"You are in a mighty hurry," Florence said, 
ironically. 

"I received a telegram from my solicitor 
this morning, and I must answer it; but I 
shall come again after dinner, to see if your 
headache is better." 

Again Florence was pacified. A telegram 
from Mr. Templemore's solicitor could only 
refer to marriage settlements. She smiled 
one of those sweet, bright smiles which none 
who saw could help loving, and sinking back 
on the sofa, she said, coaxingly, 

" Mind you come early." 

"Very early," replied Mr. Tempi Anore, and 
he too smiled; but as the door closed upon 
him, and he walked through the little garden 
to the road, and thence on to Les Roches, he 
thought with some bitterness : " She is a child, 
and she has a child's want of reason, as well as 
a child's artlessness, so I must make up my 
mind to that." It was easy to say it — easier 
than to act upon it. The thoughts that came 
to Mr. Templemore's mind just then, whether 
he liked it or not, were not pleasant visitors. 
They were importunate, and though he bade 
them begone, they would not be denied. 
" You have been hasty," they said, " and now 
it is too late to repent, and you feel it The 
child of seven may outgrow her folly, but the 
child of twenty-seven will never be wiser than 
she is to-day. You must expect no ripening 
of reason, no sweet maturity of thought, none 
of the wise and tender graces which come to 
woman instead of beauty and its bloom. This, 
indeed, you have in its fulness. Then remem- 
ber it, and since your choice is both deliberate 
and free, be content. 

Mr. Templemore had too much of that phi- 
losophy which is the gift of experience, not to 
abide by this conclusion, and what was more. 



not to be in some sort satisfied with It We 
say in some sort, because he had already 
passed that early and fervent stage of love in 
which the content is perfect, and the fond il- 
lusion complete. He could not help it. The 
wakening had come gently, gradually, without 
the least bitterness, and, what was better still, 
without removing Florence from his heart 
She was not the divinity she had been for a 
few months, but she was a beloved won^an, 
soon to be a wife, and whose faults and im- 
perfections Mr. Templemore was inclined to 
view with a tender and lenient eye. Happy 
Florence, if she had known it Her hold was 
strong and deep. Her whims, her jealousy, 
her little selfishness, even, could not shake it 
She might make imprudent suggestions, and 
waken dangerous comparisons, with perfect 
impunity. It was in vain that Mr. Temple- 
more both liked and admired Dora; the 
thought that this girl, and not Florence, was 
the right one, could not come to his mind, or 
move one fibre of his heart. 

Florence had a glimpse of that truth when 
Mr. Templemore left her, but it was a glimpse, 
and no more, and it soon vanished in darkness. 
Had he really received a telegram, or was this 
an excuse to leave her and go back to Dora, 
and talk about cuneiform inscriptions with 
her? Then why had he said that he would 
come in the evening ? Probably to keep her 
within, and prevent her from seeing what went 
on at Les Roches. No sooner had this fancy 
taken hold of Mrs. Logan's mind, than her 
headache was gone. She sat up, found out 
that she was quite well, ate a hasty dinner, 
that also she was quite equal to, and went off 
to Les Roches. 

" The family had not done dinner," so said 
Fanny, who came out bright and smiling to 
show Mrs. Logan in. But that lady would not 
be shown in ; her head ached again, and*^ the 
air would do her good. Where was Miss Cour- 
tenay ? In the school-room ? No, Miss Oour- 
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4enay and Miss Eva dined with Hr. Temple- 
more and Miss Moore to-day. 

*^ Because I was not here I " thought Flor- 
ence, turning away with an angry blush. She 
felt peevish and fretful, too, because Mr. Tem- 
plemore did not come out to her at once ; and 
she walked up and down the garden, thinking, 
" He does it on purpose, or, ** He is staying to 
talk with Dora;" whilst Mr. Templemore, 
who was ignorant of her presence, was on his 
way to her house. But even if she had known 
this, would Florence have been satisfied ? Sbe 
was in the mood when nothing pleases, and 
when everything irritates. She walked, for 
the sake of shade, near the old chAteau ; its 
massive walls looked both cool and strong, and 
its long black shadow stretched over the 
ground, with the conical roofs of its turrets 
and the tall chimney-stacks of its high roof 
cut out in clear black lines, that faded away 
■ as they reached the green ring of trees that en- 
closed the flower-garden. But this way was 
both bright and beautiful — ^though the flowers 
in the parterres, stirred by a pleasant breeze, 
danced gayly in the light of the declining sun, 
all these sweet and delightful details of culti- 
vated nature were thrown away on Mrs. Logan. 
She looked sulkily around her, and walked at 
random, like a foolish, purposeless little fly, 
whilst the spider watched her opportunity, and 
spread her web in the background. 
. " I suppose they will never have done din- 
ner ! " thought Mrs. Logan, in high displeasure 
at the slowness of Mr. Templemore and his 
family. " It is so pleasant to talk to Dora ! " 

In this mood she turned back to the house ; 
as she approached it she saw Mrs. Luan sitting 
on a garden-chair. 

** So dinner is over ? " said Mrs. Logan. 

" No, but it makes my head ache. They talk 
so!" 

The eyes of Florence flashed. 

" About what ? " she asked. 

" Oh ! Darius, you know." 



' From the spot where she stood Florence 
could see into Mr. Templemore's study. His 
table was covered with books. She looked at 
them resentfully. Her jealousy was roused, 
and it applied to things as well as to persons. 
It displeased her that within a few weeks of 
his marriage, and on a day when her head 
ached, Mr. Templemore should have time for 
Darius and cuneiform inscriptions. A gene^ 
ous woman, however much she may be her 
husband's inferior, cannot feel so. She may 
pine to be like him — she can never long to 
bring him down to her own level But Mrs. 
Logan was not a generous woman, and she 
now querulously wondered at Mr. Templemore's 
strange tastes. Was she to be bored with 
books and Eastern inscriptions after her mar- 
riage ? Mr. Logan had been a great nuisance 
with boating, and a new fancy of bis — ^hurling; 
but really Itfrs. Logan preferred either taste to 
learning. 

"I shall be sick of my life with Darius!" 
she thought, a little sullenly. " And what do 
they say about Darius ? " she asked. 

" I don't know," slowly replied Mrs. Luan. 
" They say Darius, but do they mean Darius, 
you know ? " 

Florence stared, then turned crimson. Of 
course, that was it! Darius and cuneiform 
inscriptions were the cloak these two used to 
converse freely in the presence of witnesses. 
For jealousy, not the fitful, capricious dawn, 
but the full and burning reality of the passion, 
suddenly invaded her as Mrs. Luan spoke, and 
with it came the blindness, the want of reason, 
and yet the perfidious subtlety of that pitiless 
feeling. 

" So they talk of Darius ! " she said, laugh- 
ing. " In the study, I suppose ? " 

"No, but they did last night, you know— j 
when he came up to Eva's room after you were I 
gone." 

Mrs. Logan shook from head to foot with 
anger. She had a violent temper, though few 
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even of those who knew her best suspected it, 
80 well was it hidden under the veil of fiivo- 
lous gayety and pretty childish ways — so seldom 
was the wicked spirit roused £rom the dark 
comer where he could lie sleeping for weeks 
and months undetected. 

"And they were alone!" she at length 
gasped forth. 

" Oh I no/' replied Mrs. Luan, not seeming 
to perceive her emotion, " I was asleep in a 
chair." 

Yeif she was sleeping, and the child no doubt 
slept too— and that was how they managed. 
They made opportunities in Eva's room up- 
stairs, in the school-room below, in the study, 
in the garden — anywhere. She was decdved, 
betrayed, and wronged before marriage I Per- 
haps he meant to jilt her ; perhaps, if he had 
no such intention, to supplant her was Dora's 
aim ; or was it a mere low, vulgar flirtation, in 
which he risked his truth to her, and Dora her 
faur name? How could she know? — ^who 
would tell her? Not Mrs. Luan; Dora was 
her niece. No, she would tell nothing — and 
yet she yrtiS so stupid I Could it not be got 
out of her ? 

"How kind of you to Bleep I" she said, 
tauntingly ; " it is so convenient for the third 
person to* sleep I" 

" But I can both see and hear when I am 
asleep," sharply retorted Mrs. Luan — " oh I so 
went" 

"Come, come," replied Mrs. Logan, with 
gentle banter, and passing her arm within Mrs. 
Luan's, she led her away from the house as 
she spoke ; " you can't make me believe that, 
Mrs. Luan— no, no. I am not brilliant, but 
you can't make me believe that. Cou could 
not repeat a word they said." 

" I tell you I can," persisted Mrs. Luan ; and 
looking triumphantly at Mrs. Logan, she add- 
ed : "He told Dora she was to be a mother to 
his motherless little ^*L" 

Deadly paleness overspread Mrs. Logan's 
U 



face, and she bit her lip ; but Mrs. Luan, who 
could see and hear in her sleep, did not seem 
to be so quick in her waking hours, for she 
stared before her, and lookmg profoundly 
stupid, was aware of nothing. 

" Yes," bitterly said Florence, " she is to be 
the mother of his child— to live here like a 
queen in Les Roches; and, as Eva falls ill 
when she sees me, he is to come here alone, 
and I am to wait at Deenah. I am to be the 
lady in pink, who can be broken and trod on 
with impunity, and she is to be the precious 
lady in blue, who is to be kept in a cabinet, 
and whom it were death to lose — ^I see — ^I un- 
derstand." 

These bitter and stinging remarks Mrs. Luan 
heard with perfect composure. 

" What a beautiful evening t " she said. 

"Indeed, Mrs. Luan, you are not going to 
escape me thus ! " cried Florence, in a rage ; 
but her wrath fell down in a moment as she 
saw the cunning look in Mrs. Luan's eyes. 
" I shall never find out anythmg that way," 
thought Florence^" never." So she laughed, 
and said, merrily, " That's a good joke, too, to 
want m^e to believe that Mr. Templemore cares 
a pin for Dora. Why, ^o^i't you see he is 
making fun of her?" 

She looked at Mrs. Luan, and Mrs. Luan 
looked, at her. Each wanted to deceive the 
other, and .each, to her own woe, succeeded. 

The best parts in the drama of life are not 
always given to the greatest or the noblest 
actors. The mean, the frivolous, often ascend 
the stage and fill it with the story of thdr 
tra^c wrongs. A heavy woe lay before Flor- 
ence. A cruel snare was being spread for her ; 
she was but a weak, frivolous, and jealous lit- 
tle woman, incapable of a great or an heroic 
feeling, yet she was to suffer as if she had 
been a high-minded heroine, and to be sacri- 
ficed as ruthlessly as any innocent Iphigenia. 
But the Greek princess gave herself up to the 
knife, and never thought of revenge ; and Mrs. 
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Logan was bent upon it, and though she was 
too shallow not to fall at once into the trap 
laid for her by her enemy, she was yej; cunning 
enough to hide her thirst and longing for ven- 
geance. Mrs. Lnan, indee'd, was not in the 
least deceived by Mrs. Logan's affected skepti- 
cism ; but then, being only an obstinate and 
relentless woman, and by no means a clever 
or a shrewd one, she could not read Mrs. Lo- 
gan's heart ; and thus each fell into the toils 
of the other — ^and a jealous young beauty, as 
silly as she was pretty, and a selfish, narrow- 
minded woman, in whom the long-nursed love 
of self was fast turning into confirmed insanity, 
became the arbiter of a proud and innocent 
girPs fate, and held in thdr hands the weal 
or woe of the master of Les Roches. 

"Why do you let him treat Dora so?" 
sulkily asked Mrs. Luan — " why don't you in- 
terfere?" 

Mrs. Logan laughed. 

" Dora can take care of herself— besides, he 
means no harm." 

"Yes, but John would not like it — I am 
sure John would not like about that staircase 
in the school-room — I don't" 

In a moment Mrs. Logan und^tood it all, 
or thought that she understood it. Mrs. Luan 
thus half accused her niece to her because she 
was jealous of Mr. Templemore for John's 
sake, and, thanks to that jealousy, the foolish 
woman could be made to betray every thing. 

" What staircase ? " she carelessly asked. 

"Why, you see, Eva is often ill; and, to 
save time, Mr. Templemore goes up the stair- 
case in the school-room, or Dora comes down 
to speak to him. It is such a roimd the other 
way ; but I say John would not like it." 

Mrs. Logan looked amazed, then contempt- 
uous. 

" Nonsense," she said — " yon dreamed that. 
I don't believe it." 

"Oh I" I dreamed it, did I?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Luau, with sudden wrath, and shaking 



her head at Florence. " Did I dream that you 
jilted Paul, eh ? I suppose, too, you will tell 
me there was no thunder last night, and that 
I did not see the blue lightning whilst he was 
with Dora?" 

Mrs. Lc^an stepped back, and looked so 
startled that Mrs. Luan grew calm at once. 
She smoothed her heavy brow — she smiled. 

" Why, Florence," she resumed, " you are 
not frightened, are you? But just see, by- 
and-by, if there be not a staircase in the 
school-room." 

Florence could not answer at once; her 
throat felt parched and dry. The staircase 
was the confirmation of Mr. Templemore's 
guilt — thus he could have interviews with 
Dora which servants could not know of. He 
had but to cross the hall to go from his study 
to the school-room. He could watch his op- 
portunities, or make them undetected; and 
when Dora could not come down to him, he 
could go up to her under that convenient pre- 
tence of Eva's illness. 

" So that is it," she thought ; "that is it- 
she wants to marry John some day, and yet 
to flirt with my husband in the mean time ; 
but I shall put a stop to the one, and let her 
manage the other — ^if she can ! — ^if she can 1 ' 

Mrs. Luan was looking at her wit]^ sullen 
triumph ; but Florence only said, with feigned 
indifference : 

"I don't care about that staircase— he 
never goes up it, I am sure." 

" Will yon watch to-night, and see him ? " 
asked Mrs. Luan, eagerly. 

Mrs. Logan dropped her a mocking curtsy. 

" Thank you — ^you would go and tell them, 
and would they not have a laugh at my ex- 
pense, that's aU ! " 

" I should not teU— I don't want to— I only 
want you to put a stop to it. There's no 
harm, but John would not like it." 

" Then let John prevent it I " 

"You will not!" 
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** How can I ? " asked Florence. 
" Oh ! it is quite easy," coolly said 'Mrs. 
Luan — ^** watch him, but don*t show yourself, 
and tell him the next day that he stays too 
much with Dora. HeUl say * no.' Then pre- 
tend to believe him, and make him promise 
not to be so much with her, and he'll be 
frightened, and think you know something, 
and it will be all right, you know." 

" But how can I come and watch ? " asked 
Mrs. Logan, doubtfully. 

" Oh 1 it is so easy. Til let you in by the 
little garden-door, and we can see them in the 
Bchool-room. Til go home with you, and he 
need never know." 

"Mrs. Luan, you might, let it out; and if 
Mr. Templemore thought I had been watch- 
ing him, he would never forgive me." 

She looked so frightened at the thought 
of discovery, that Mrs. Luan had something 
to do not to laugh aloud at her simplicity. 
As if she wanted her plot to be known. Oh ! 
dear, oh I dear, to think how stupid the world 
was ; and they all thought her stupid — ^that 
was the best of it I 

"Don't be afraid, Flo!" she said, i)atroniz- 
ingly ; " he'll not know, unless you tell him." 
"The fool! — ^the idiot I" almost angrily 
thought Florence ; " does she think I am 
afraid, that I will come and watch and hide, 
and all for John's sake. No, if I do come, 
and if it be so, let Mr. Templemore and Dora 
quake, and let John, let any man marry her 
after that if he will, or if he dare I " 

" Well," urged Mrs. Luan, " will you come 
and see ? " 

There was a subtle look in her dark eyes, 
which might have warned a wise woman ; but 
the words "come and see," lured Florence 
on. "To come and see," to confound Mr. 
Templemore, to humble Dora, and send her 
forth like a new Agar, and to outwit that in- 
solent Mrs. Luan, who only thought of her 
stupid John. Yes, all these were temptations 



which she knew not how to resist. Yet she 
seemed to hesitate, and it was with reluctance, 
with seeming terror that she said : 

" Mr. Templemore will not know, will he ? " 
" No— no," replied Mrs. Luan, laughing ; 
" I'll never tell him — ^never, never I All right, 
he shall not scold you." 

" Oh I dear, I hope not," said Mrs. Logan, 
with a little shudder, and as if she stood in 
mortal dread of Mr. Templemore's scolding. 

But that fear, if she felt it, she hid Veil. 
The sunniest of smiles beamed on her pretty 
face when Mr. Templemore and she met on 
his return to Les Roches. Temper and jeal- 
ousy seemed to have left her as suddenly as 
they had come. Mr. Templemore was grave, 
indeed — ^perhaps he could not forget at once — 
but Florence was aU sweet, innocent glee. 
He would have wished her' to go in," maybe, 
to remonstrate, but Mrs. Logan said the even- 
ing was lovely, and asked to walk up and 
down in front of the house. She felt a par^ 
ticular inclination for the ground-floor win- 
dows of Les Roches, and especially for that 
of the school-room where Dora sat with Eva. 

The child had been good all day, and Mr. 
Templemore dreaded to be so near her with 
Florence. No sooner, indeed, did Eva see 
her enemy, than, giving her a gloomy look, 
she flung herself on Dora's lap, whilst Fido 
uttered a sharp bark from a comer of the 
room. Mrs. Logan stood still, and looked 
ironically at Mr. Templemore, who colored 
with vexation ; and Dora, unconscious of their 
thoughts, looked at them with sorrowful resig- 
nation. They stood before her in the red 
sunlight arm-in-arm, a happy couple, ga^g 
at her in her nether gloom from the bright 
serene heights to which love had borne them. 

"And thus they will pass through life!" 
she thought 

" I suppose I act like red on Eva ! " said 
Mrs. Logan, moving on. " Very flattering, is 
it not, Mr. Templemore ? " 
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She laughed, and looked more amused than 
vexed ; but her quick eyes had gone over the 
school-room, and seen a door which might or 
might not lead to a staircase. " I must find 
it out," she thought. 

There are days and hours of seeming suc- 
cess, when our schemes are favored to the 
fulness of our conception. True, that success 
is more apparent than real, true failure were 
the real blessing, but we do not know that till 
it is too late, and we have paid the cost of 
our triumph. The small ingenuity which con- 
sists in plotting Mrs. Logan had as well as 
Mrs. Luan. She now exercised it to her own 
detriment. Eva was playmg in the school- 
room, where Dora sat watching her, and 
answering her now and then as cheerfully as 
she could, when the child's flippant speech 
broke on«her thoughts. 

" Cousin Dora," said Eva, "I am going to 
give Minna a bath." 

" Yery well, dear, but mind she does not 
take cold." 

" Oh I I shall shampoo her, you know." 

Dora did not answer, and Eva became very 
silent Suddenly Hrs. Logan came up to the 
window and looked in. Dora was alone. 

** E^a, come here,V she said. 

Eva did not answer. Dora looked round — 
the child was gone. 

"Eva," she called, uneasy; but Eva did 
not reply. 

" Surely she did not go and give Minna a 
bath near the waterfaU," said Florence. 

Dora started up. In a moment she was 
out of the room. She did not run — she flew. 
Yet she was scarcely out of breath when she 
reached the little cascade. The grayness of 
evening lingered around the spot, and the 
little pool looked both dark and deep. Dora 
knelt down, and leaning both her hands on 
the margin, she looked in. She saw the peb- 
bly bed, and the water flowing smoothly over 
it; and as she saw them, she heard Eva's 



voice talking far away with Miss Moore. "With 
a sigh of relief she walked back slowly. 

That slowness was favorable to Mrs. Logan. 
No sooner was Dora out of sight than she en- 
tered the school-room, opened the door, and 
went up the stabcase. Eva's room was the 
first she saw. She gave it a rapid glance, 
then, opening another door, she stood in 
Fanny's room. This was not what Mrs. 
Logan wanted. Retracing her steps, she 
crossed Eva's room again, and this tune en- 
tered Dora's. 

She saw it well, spite the twilight. She 
saw it, but was blind, and did not read its 
meaning. That rather austere room, where 
Dora had read, and prayed, and conquered her 
full heart — ^where she had dreamed of the lost 
past, of her brother's grave, whence she had 
looked at the fountain in the court, and pre- 
vailed over fond rebellious youth, told none of 
its secrets to Florence. She only saw that it 
held some valuable articles of furniture, which 
she had secretly appropriated, and which Mr. 
Templemore, unconscious of the fact, had de4- 
floated to Dora's use. 

" He knows that I wanted that carved pre- 
dieUf" thought Florence, angrily, '* and those 
old damask curtiuns, and he gives them to her 
—to her!" 

How could she doubt his guilt after that ? 
She did not. Burning -with resentment, she 
went down, and reached the garden as Mr. 
Templemore came back with the flowers she 
had asked him for^ and Dora approached the 
house with Eva. On seeing Mrs. Logan, the 
child clung to her governess, and hid her face 
in her garments. 

'^How flattering!" exclaimed Mrs. Logan 
shortly. 

Mr. Templemore could scarcely repress a 
sigh. These last two days had not been days 
of happiness to him. Eva had been ill and 
naughty, Florence irritable, and Dora sad and 
grave. What dis6ord had thus suddenly en- 
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tered his once happy home ; for whilst Flor- 
ence had been amiable and sweet, he had 
found even Eva's naughtiness endurable — ^but 
now everything was a trouble and a pain. 
Perhaps it was not unnatural that when Mrs. 
Logan spoke of going, because she was sure a 
storm was coming on, he was not very eager 
to detain her. He said, indeed, that Les 
Roches was safe since it possessed a lightning- 
ponductor; but when Florence professed to 
fear lightning-conductors, he only laughed, 
and did not argue her out of her fear. It had 
formerly pleased Mrs. Logan that her lover 
should laugh at any foolish speech she uttered, 
but now she felt afifronted. Besides, did she not 
see he wanted her to be gone t Of course he 
did, to go up that staircase to Dora. But she 
would humor him, she would; only maybe 
he might repent it He saw her leave, and 
as they parted at the garden gate of her villa, 
Mrs. Logan said tauntingly : 

" Oood-mght. Don't sit up too late with 
Dora." 

He wanted to answer, but with another little 
taunting laugh she was gone. He heard the 
door of the villa open and shut again, and he 
slammed the garden gate and walked home, 
boiling with anger and vexation, and never 
once suspecting that the pretty sinner was 
walking leisurely behind him ; but whereas he 
entered Les Roches by the front gate, Mrs. 
Logan crept round to a low side-door in the 
wall, where she was to find Mrs. Luan, accord- 
ing to theur agreement. 

Mrs. Luan had lost no time. She had laid 
her plans with that superfluous cunning which 
is one of the attributes of diseased minds ; and 
she carried them out with ingenuity and suc- 
cess. When Florence left Les Roches, Mrs. 
Luan went up to Eva's room. She found 
Fanny with the child, whom she was going to 
undress. 

" Eva," she said, " shall I show you the 
shell box now ? — ^I am going to put it up." 



"Oh I do," cried Eva, darting away from 
Fanny, " do show it to me, Mrs. Luan ! " 

This shell box Eva had raved about for 
days, so wonderful had been Mrs. Luan's de- 
scription of it, and so perrastently had it been 
denied to all her lon^g entreaties. 

" Wait, Fanny, wait I " she cried ; « I shall 
bo back directly." 

And Fanny good-humoredly complied, and 
was willing to wait her little mistress's pleaa- ' 
ure. The shell box stood on Mrs. Luan's 
table near a glass full of a clear and fragrant 
liquid. It was a lovely box in Eva's eyes. For 
it had a rose made of pink-colored shells on 
its lid, and white flowers — strawberry-flowers, 
on its side. 

" Oh ! how beautiful ! " cried Eva. «* Oh I 
what a box I " 

Kow it so happened that Mrs. Luan be- 
lieved in the box too, so she replied grimly : 

" It is a box ! Worth any money ! " so say- 
ing, she took the glass and sipped some of its 
contents. 

"I am so thirsty ! " hinted Eva. 

** You can't have this," replied Mrs. Luan. 
"They are my drops — not fit for little 
girls." 

But she put down the glass, and taking up 
the box, muttered something about putting it 
away in the next room. 

Eva remained alone with Mrs. Luan's drops. 
No more than her great mother and namesake 
did she know how to resist temptation. She 
looked round. Mrs. Luan. was not coming 
back; she took it sip, then another, then she 
almost drsdned the glass; and having done 
this, she ran back to her own room in guilty 
glee. 

" I have done it I " she said to Fanny— ** I 
have done it I " 

"Done what?" naturally inquired Fanny. 
But Eva was not tempted to tell-Hshe heard 
Miss Oourtenay in her room, and was mute. 

Dora sat by her open window watching 
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for the storm which Florence had foretold 
It came at last. It was not a violent one, yet 
occasionally a flash of lightning filled the 
court, and touched the little fountain below 
with sudden light; then a remote peal fol- 
lowed, and a low rushing shower of rain. 

"When that storm is over there will be 
calmness,*' thought Dora. " I wonder why it 
is not so with us. Why we are ever ready for 
turmoil and torment ! " 

She had not time to pursue these thoughts ; 
the door of her room opened, and Mrs. Luan 
came in. 

Dora looked at her in some surprise. Her 
aunt never came to her room. What had 
brought her this evening ? 

" I feel that storm,'' said Mrs. Luan, sitting 
down, evidently with the intention of remain- 
ing some time. " I feel it in my head so." 
She took off her cap and threw it on Dora's 
table as she spoke. 

" It makes your head ache, aunt ? " 

** Ko, not ache ; but it puzzles me so." 

She looked rather excited and bewildered. 

" You would not like to sleep, aunt ? " said 
Dora ; " maybe it would calm you." 

" Sleep ! — why, what is the time ? " 

A clock in the ball below answered the 
question by striking eleven. 

" Do you think they are all in bed P " asked 
Mrs. Luan. 

" The house is very still, aunt." 

"Yes; but Mr. Templemore ia in his 
study." 

Dora did not answer this ; Mr. Templemore 
sat up late, and she knew it— but what about 
it? 

" I am sure Eva is iU I " suddenly remarked 
Mrs. Luan, staring at her niece. 

" She is very well, aunt." 

" And I am sure she is ill with that storm — 
ill and alone, for Fanny is below." 

A vague uneasiness took hold of Dora. She 
rose, she crossed her room, she entered Eva's, 



closely followed by Mrs. Luan. They found 
the child sitting up in her bed, with a wild 
stare. 

" Eva I Eva I what ails you ? " cried Dora, 
alarmed. 

But Eva did not answer. 

" Go for Mr. Templemore," said her aunt ; 
" he is in his study — go down the staircase, 
and you will get to the study at once, you 
know." 

But thoagh Dora had no suspicion ^of the 
trap laid for Mrs. Logan, and in which she too 
was to fall, she would not do this. To go 
thus and call Mr. Templemore with alarm in 
her looks, seemed to her like striking the 
taHsman in the Arab story — a deed to be de- 
layed as long as possible. 

"But the child is ill--quite ill," said Mrs. 
Luan, stamping her foot angrily. "Go— go 
at once ! " 

" No, aunt," replied Dora, firmly ; " there is 
no need for that. I can see this is nothing. 
Eva was frightened, and had the nightmare, 
she is well now." 

" You will not go down to the study and do 
it ? " said Mrs. Luan, stamping her foot, and 
shaking her head at her niece. "You had 
better — mind, you had better, Dora." 

" Aunt, I will not." 

" Then I will." Mrs. Luan stepped toward 
the door ; but Dora forestalled her, and lock- 
ing the door, took out the key. 

Mrs. Luan looked at her with insane fury in 
her eyes. 

"You'll rue that, Dora," she said; "you'll 
rue that ! I wanted to be the making of you — 
but you'll rue that I " 

Dora did not heed the threat then ; but how- 
she remembered it later I 

"Aunt," she said soothmgly, "what ails 
you ? I am quite willing to ring for Fanny." 

" Do if you dare ! " angrily, exclaimed Mrs. 
Luan. Then she added, more gently, " What 
is it to me ? " 
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*' Look ! " Boothingly said Bora, " and see 
how well Eva seems now." * 

" Why, 80 she does I " exclaimed Mrs. Luan, 
converted with suspicious facility; "and do 
you know, Dora, I think I shall go to hed." 

" Do, aunt, it will do you good ; and Eva is 
falling asleep." 

Hrs. iiuan yawned, and looked yery'Meepy 
as she rose and left the room. 

Eva was falling asleep, as Dora had said. 
She had sunk back on her little couch, and her 
cheek lay on her pillow ; her eyes were closed, 
her breathing came regularly through her 
parted lips. "I suppose it was the storm 
frightened her," thought Dora. And lest Eva 
should waken again, she sat down by her and 
watched patiently, listening to the low rushing 
of the rain. And as she sat thus, Dora was 
startled at hearing her name uttered by Mr. 
Templemore's voice in the room below. She 
rose, she opened the vdoor, and listened.' Yes, 
it was he who was talking on the staircase. 

** For God's sake ! what is it ? " he exclaimed ; 
" Eva is ill again I " 

" No ! no I " eagerly replied Dora, unlocking 
the door, and going down to meet him; " she 
was a little feverish, but she is fast asleep now." 

The color returned to Mr. Templemore's pale 
face, and he breathed a sigh of relief. 

"Thank Heaven!" he said; "Mrs. Luan 
frightened me." 

Dora had come down with a light in her 
hand. She still held it as she stood on the 
last step of the staircase, and Mr. Templemore 
&slW the troubled, startled meaning which came 
to her face as he spoke. 

" Did you not send her ? " he asked. 

" No," she answered. But the confusion of 
her denial did not escape him. "Without say- 
ing a word, Mr. Templemore rang. Dora 
thought it best to begin an explanation. 

" I believe — ^^ she said — ^but the words had 
scarcely passed her lips when the door opened 
abruptly. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"She's very cunnmg, is Dora," thought 
Mrs. Luan, as she left Eva's room ; " but I am 
more cunning than she is, you know." 

And with a low laugh of triumph at her own 
sagacity, she went down below and joined Mrs. 
Logan. That lady stood alone, and in the 
dark, in Dora's sitting-room, waiting impatie9t- 
ly for the tokens of Mr. Templemore's guilt 

"Mrs. Luan," she angrily whispered, "it 
must be all your invention. I have been here 
this hour, and Mr. Templemore is not coming." 

" But he will come, and Dora will come down 
to him when Eva is asleep — and I say John 
would not like it." 

Repeated assertion is like the drop of water 
whose ceaseless splash wears out the stone 
beneath. Mrs. Logan was convinced, and 
though she stayed to have ampler proof, she 
did not need it. Still, Mr. Templemore came 
not. 

"I wonder where he is?" whispered Mrs. 
Luan. " Go out in the garden and see if there 
be a light in his study." 

Mistrust, feigned or real, held Mrs. Logan 
back. 

" Mrs. Luan," she said, " if ever Mr. Temple- 
more learns through you that I was here to- 
night, I'll— rU make you repent it as long as 
I live!" 

And she did not stir. 

Mrs. Luan laughed at the folly of the woman 
who thought that she wanted to betray her to 
Mr. Templemore. 

" Then I'll go and see," she said, carelessly, 
and as if to go were not what she wanted. 

She went, and did not come back. At first 
Mrs. Logan waited patiently, then she got irri- 
tated and angry ; she did not venture to cross 
the school-room; but opening the French 
window, she entered the garden. It was rain- 
ing fast, but Mrs. Logan did not mind the rain. 
She looked at the wmdow of Mr. Templemore's 
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study. A calm, steady light was burning there, 
and showed her his bending figure. But as if 
an enchanter's summons had suddenly dis- 
turbed him, he rose, the study grew dark, then 
the school-room was lit, and Florence distinctly 
saw Mr. Templemore through the muslin cur- 
tains. 

" He's calling Bora," said Mrs. Luan's Toice 
in the darkness. '* Bo you hear him P She'll 
come ! — she'll come ! " 

And even as she spoke Bora's figure was 
seen by these two ; she had heard, and, to her 
sorrow, obeyed the call 

"Is it not glorious!" cried Mrs. Luan, 
stainping in her glee, " to be thought a fool 
and an idiot, and to play them off so I He's 
clever, and so is Bora, and yet you see ! — ^you 
see!" 

Florence did not answer— «he could not— 
she felt stupid with 'amazement and grief. 
She had still doubted, but now she saw it. If 
she not love Mr. Templemore with romantic 
aiTection, if Boctor Richard would have left 
her cold and unmoved, if she required Beenah, 
and Les Roches, and money, and its luxuries, 
to give warmth to her love, still that love ex- 
isted— not deep, not disinterested, but real 
That love, such as it was, now stung her to 
take such revenge as the* present opportunity 
gave her. 

** That will do," she whispered, " let us go, 
now ;- lead the way, and mind you never tell 
him." 

" No, no," said Mrs. Luan, laughing. "Never 
fear, Flo, I shall never tell." 

She led the way as Mrs. Logan bade her, 
and whilst she turned into the garden path, 
Florence abruptly entered the house, and open- 
ing the door of the school-room, burst in upon 
Bora and Mr. Templemore. Her' clothes were 
dripping with rain, her face was pale as death, 
her eyes sparkled with jealous fury. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, with a short 
laugh, " I am very rude, I know, but I for- 



got something here— a handkerchief, I be- 
lieve — and so I came back for it. So sorry 
to interrupt you, Mr. Templemore— and you, 
too. Miss Courtenay, but I could not help it, 
you see." 

Amazement kept them both mute. Her un- 
expected appearance, her looks, her tones, 
were both menadng and mysterious. 

" Florence, what is this ? " at length asked 
Mr. Templemore, going up to her. 

Mrs. Logan laughed in his face. 

" Sorry to interrupt your iSte-d4iie with 
Miss Courtenay," she said ; " but I really 
could not help it, Mr. Templemore — besides, 
it was raining outside, you know." 

Mr. Templemore could not believe bis ears 
or his eyes. Was this the gentle, playful 
Florence, this pale woman whose looks of 
Jealous fury were bent now upon him — now 
upon Bora ? His kitten had now turned into 
a fierce young tigress ; and even in the confu- 
sion and dismay of the moment, be had a keen 
sense of horror and disgust as he saw the ugly 
transformation. Even then that absence of 
moral beauty, which was the want of Mrs. 
Logan's pretty face, though habitual good- 
humor concealed it, was visible to him ; the 
low brow, though so fair, the sensual mouth, 
though so lovely, the ungenerous countenance 
that could look so sweet, were all revealed to 
him in one moment, and they filled him with 
mingled anger and grief. There was resent- 
ment, there was a sort of contempt, there was 
ill-subdued scorn in his voice as he said : 

"Florence, this is too much — ^this is too 
much ! " 

" So I think," replied Mrs. Logan, nodding 
at him — "so I think," and she nodded at 
Bora. 

On seeing Florence enter— on hearing her 
first words, Bora had felt stunned, but now in- 
dignation roused her. She went up to Mrs. 
Logan, and in a low, even voice, she said : 

"Mr. Templemore came here to see bis 
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sick child; may I ask what yon conclude 
thence?" 

She stood before Mrs. Logan pale and some- 
what imperious, but also looking as much be- 
ypnd the reach of anything that could sully 
her honor as a regal lily on its stem. And as 
she spoke, she laid her hand on Mrs. Logan's 
arm, and she looked down in her face with a 
glance so proud and clear, that if Florence 
had not been very blind indeed, she must have 
read its meaning— but she did not. 

^* Conclude I '* she ejaculated; **dear me, 
Miss Courtenay, I conclude nothing; only I 
do hope that your future husband, whoever he 
may be, will conclude nothing either from these 
midnight meetings." 

On hearing this insult from the woman who 
had helped to send her brother to an early 
grave, Dora drew back and smiled with utter 
scorn ; but the smile died away on her lips as 
the door opened, and answering Mr. Temple- 
more's ring, Jacques and Fanny appeared on 
the threshold. For on seeing them Mrs. Lo- 
gan laughed aloud ; now, indeed, she held her 
revenge ! 

** Good-night, Mr. Templemore," she said in 
French ; ** I am sorry I interrupted your con- 
versation with IGss Courtenay; but I am 
gomg away, so you will both have plenty of 
tune." 

She laughed scornfully, and left the room in 
a glow of vindictive triumph. Jacques and 
Fanny had both heard her ; she had had her 
revenge. But she started back as she crossed 
'the threshold, for she found Mrs. Luan, who 
had evidently been listening, and perhaps, to(^, 
waiting for her outside the room. 

" I promised to see you home," sdd Mrs. 
Luan, grimly, **and Pll keep my word, I will — 
I will — are you ready ? " 

"No!" sharply replied Mrs, Logan; and 
gomg up to Miss Moore, who was coming 
down the staircase, having left thQ drawing- 
room in terror of the storm which was then 



rolling above Les Roches, she said bitteriy, 
" I have news for you, Miss Moore." 

Mrs. Luan saw them enter the dining-room 
together, and stood awhile looking after them.; 
then with as black a face as she had ever 
worn, she entered the school-room. Jacques 
was gone, but Fanny stood by Dora| who had 
sat down on a chair by the table, pale as death, 
and leaning her forebeatl on her hand. 

** Miss Courtenay," said Mr. Templemore in 
a tone of much emotion, " Mrs. Logan shall 
apologize and retract. You shall. have the 
fullest satisfaction ! " 

But Dora ^d not answer, or seem to hear 
him. She sat with her eyes fixed, her lips 
blanched. 

" Disgraced I " she «aid in a low voice— 
** insulted and disgraced ! " 

" On my word, on my honor, you shall not 
suffer!" he insisted, with some energy. 
"There is no atonement you can suggest 
which sj^all not be made to you for this I " 

** Atonement 1" she repeated; "there is 
none. Oh! Mr. Templemore, your coming 
here has undone me ! " 

But he could not believe it— he would not 

" Who dare suspect you ? " he asked, redp 
dening with indignation; "ybu! — ^you, Miss 
Courtenay I — it is impossible ! " 

She did not answer — she could not argua 
She was stunned with a blow so cruel and so 
unexpected. She felt faint, giddy, and power- 
less — her head sank on her bosom, her arms 
fell down by her sides, and if Mrs. Luan had 
not supported her she must have fallen. 

" I cannot bear it ! — ^I cannot I " she said, 
drearily. "Oh! my God, did I deserve this ? " 

Her despair touched Mr. Templemore's very 
heart Every argument he could thmk of he 
used— every regret he could utter he now 
spoke. But for once he was powerless. Dora 
did not even hear him. 

" Miss Courtenay," he said at length, with 
some vehemence, " I tell you that Mrs. Logan 
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must apologize. She has not left the house 
yet ; I will see her at once." 

" Mrs. Logan is gone," quickly said Mrs. 
Luan, looking rather scared. 

" Gone la this storm ? — she who is so mor- 
tally afraid of thunder and lightning ? Im- 
possible I " 

And as Mr. Templemore uttered the words, 
he looked up sharply at Mrs. Luan. She had 
spoken with a vivacity which had surprised 
him ; but even as he looked, the startled mean- 
ing passed from her face ; it became, as ever, 
dull, cold, and vacant '^ I suppose all this 
has excited her," he thought ; and he thought 
no more, but left the school-room at once in 
search of Mrs. Logan. Mrs. Luan followed 
him with a furtive lo(&, then, turning almost 
fiercely on Fanny, she said : 

" What do you stay for ? Go I go I " 

She spoke so imperatively, that Fanny 
obeyed the mandate at once, and went down 
to the servants* room in some tremo% inform- 
ing Jacques, in her broken French, that Miss 
Courtenay's aunt was in a dreadful way about 
all this. 

" Well she may," sententiously said Jacques 
— " well she may, Mademoiselle Fanny." 

Mrs. Luan, indeed, was rather stricken at 
the success of her plan — ^perhaps that success 
had exceeded her expectations. Dora sat as 
Mr. Templemore had left her, with her face 
buried in her hands, trying to measure the 
abyss into which she had fallen. But her eye 
shrank from these dark depths of shame which 
seemed to lie before her. If she could have 
seen an issue — a road to salvation — ^but none 
appeared. 

Two servants had heard Mrs. Logan's in- 
sultmg taunt. Would Mr. Templemore at- 
tempt to bribe them into silence ? — could he 
do it ? — was it not too late by this ? — ^had not 
the story already been told in the kitchen ? 
and thence would it not spread in ever-widen- 
ing circles, until it encompassed her like a 



sea ? He had promised to atone. But atone- 
ment was not in his power. He was as help- 
less as she was ; like her, he might stand and 
look on at the disastrous efifect a few words 
had wrought ; but the sluices had been opened, 
and by no mortal power could the waters be 
called back. 

** Disgraced 1 " muttered Dora, removmg her 
hands from her pale, distracted face — " dis- 
graced! and forever. Aunt, aunt, I cannot 
bear it ! — I must conquer this or die ! " 

" Dora," said her aunt, clinching her hands, 
and stammering from the agitation with which 
she spoke, " if Mr. Templemore does not do 
you justice — ^if he does not marry you, I— I 
will make him repent it" 

When our own mood is overwrought and 
exdted, w« wonder at nothing. Dora heard 
her aunt, and understood her, but she neither 
remonstrated with nor minded the threat. It 
sounded like mere angry raving, and did not 
even startle her. Later, when the secret of 
her sad story was laid bare to her, she re- 
membered the words but too well. The only 
thought they now suggested was the desperate 
one — ** Justice I — how can he do me justice? 
I am undone forever, and he can only look on 
and see it" 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

The sound of voices guided Mr. Templ> 
more to the dining-room, and told him ho 
should find Florence there. But though he 
came to work Dora's justification, he also 
came in an angry and Indignant mood. He 
still felt both amazed and exasperated at Mrs. 
Logan's insulting intrusion. What right had 
she to come thus upon him in the most private 
hours of his life, and put evil construction on 
his most innocent actions ? A wife could not 
do more, and many a wife would be too proud 
to do as much. But when he opened the 
dining-room door — ^when he saw Florence 
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thrown back in a chsdr, weeping passionately, 
and Miss Moore bending pityingly over her, 
his dark face relaxed ev i^ hia heart relent- 
ed. She w||^»iinju8t Jid crffel, she was silly 
and heartless, b^MRe was sftll the woman 
whom he had loved a yeat, and whom he was 
to marry in a few weeks. On seemg him, she 
started up, «M her eyes flashed. 

'* Go back to Miss Gourtenay !'' she said — 
"go back!" 

"^ You persist in that insult ! " he exclaimed, 
angrily. "Florence! Florence!" he added, 
more calmly, *^[iMM— think of Miss Cour- 
tenay^s position Sfttf do no| ! " 

" You think of her, Mr. Templemore — ^you 
think of her!" 

"And why should I not think of her ? " he 
asked, with much indignation ; " why not, Mrs. 
Logan ? If you disgrace her, do you suffer 
for it in the world's esteem? Why, more- 
over, should I not think of a lady who is 
under my roof and under my protection, to 
whom I have confided my only child, and to 
whose care of her I am so deeply indebted ? " 

" Then, Mr. Templemore, I may as well tell 
you," replied Mrs. Logan, stung by the tone 
in which he spoke of Dora, " that if I consent 
to marry you after what has passed, you must 
^ve up Miss Gourtenay." 

"You cannot be in earnest." 

" I am quite in earnest, I assure you." 

She spoke with a pretty, foolish toss of her 
little bead, which allayed Mr. Templemore's 
anger, not because he felt tempted to yield to 
her, but because it reminded him that she was 
so childish — ^namely, so silly. 

" Florence," he said, gravely, " you thus ask 
me to acknowledge to you what I must ever 
deny, for it is not true ; and worse still, to join 
you in giving the last blow to MISs Gourtenay's 
reputation ; whereas it is you who, in common 
justice, must retract and apologize ; and she 
must stay in Les Roches as Eva's governess — 
she must, if it were only for her justification." 



Mrs Logan laughed ironically. 

" You must think me foolish indeed," she 
said, nodding at Mr. Templemore, "if you 
think I will put up with that No, Mr Tem- 
plemore, Miss Gourtenay shall leave your house 
to-morfow — ^to-morrow, do you hear ? — or you 
have seen your last of me 1 " 

He looked at her incredulous, amazed, and 
indignaiit. 

" How basely you must thmk of me ! " he 
said, in great scorn ; " why, even if I were as 
guilty as you think me, I could not act so 
without dishonor — I could not turn out of my 
house the girl whom I had disgraced, without 
adding a second betrayal to the first. Inno- 
cent or guilty. Miss Gourtenay shall stay in 
Les Roches ! " 

"Then you confess it — ^you prefer her to 
me !" cried Florence — "you confess it ! " 

" I prefer justice and honor to you, as I 
would prefer them to my own life," he vehe- 
mently replied. " But, Florence," he added, 
more calmly, "let us drop this. Once for all, 
believe me when I tell you that I have no 
feeling save regard and friendship for Miss 
Gourtenay. Once for all, believe me when I 
tell you that she is a proud and reserved girl, 
incapable, I will not say of wrong, but of the 
mingled lightness and folly you so gratuitous- 
ly lay to her door." 

Mrs. Logan was staggered. But the frivo- 
lous and the weak are incapable of greatness 
under any of its many aspects. Ask them not 
for strong love, for generous construction, or 
pure, simple faith. In vain Florence had 
known Dora from her youth, and Mr. Temple- 
more for the last year — ^her standard for judg- 
ing them was herself, and this was neither 
rigid nor lofty. If she had been a poor girl, 
she could have flirted with a rich man in the 
hope of supplanting another woman, and for 
the mere gratification of her vanity ; and if 
she had been a rich woman, she would no 
more have scrupled sacrificing a poor ^rl 
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to her amoBement, than Florenoe Qtle had 
scrupled (sacrificing Dora Conrtenay's brother 
to her interest ^^obleness and- tnitii were 
not in her, and she could not conceive them 
in others. 

'*What brought Hiss Ckrartanaj down to 
the school-room V^ she asked, mistrustfidlj. 

**I called her." 

*^ADd4 what took jou there, Mr. Temple- 
more ? " 

*^I went, thinking Eva was 01,*' he gravel j 
readied. 

*< And what made jou thhik Era was ill ? '* 
she persisted. " I suppose she sent for you ? " 

2Cr. Templemdre*s dark eyes flashed. 

^ Mrs. lA>gan,** he said, ^ I do not adc how 
and why you came to Les Roches this even- 
ing. I suppose I have faithless servants- 
spies on my privacy, who can be seduced 
from the duty they owe me. These are ques- 
tions I scorn to put ; but I ask this, will yoa 
havefkithinme?" 

*^Kot if Miss Courtenay stays, Mr. Temple- 
more." 

He looked troubled and maoh moved. 

"Florence, I never knew you to be cruel 
and relentless ; you are a woman, havesome 
fbeBngfor another woman— have some feeling 
for me, and do not lay upon me such an alter- 
native." 

Ki& voice was tender and pleading, but Mrs. 
Logan could not, or would not, understand 
its real' meaning. She only felt that Dora 
was in her power at last," and she would show 
no mercy. 

<'Let Miss Oourtenay go," she said. •'I 
ask for no more." 

" Then you are resolved." 

" Quite resolved." 

For a moment he looked at her in grave 
and silent displeasure; when he spoke, it was 
tofiay: 

"Be it 80V l>ut remember, it is your domg, 
not mine." 



"Oht I am quite wilUng to assume the 
responsibility," cavalierly replied Mrs. Logan. 

"Remembel^^tfe^e^nqWftPftrt forever, 
it is you who |^n^K^idl|P(o'me, not I 
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&e room with-' 
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who violate my p] 

He bowed graf < 
out adding another #6rd. 

Mrs. Logan remained stunnlAit the conse- 
quences of her own act. To {fld^t moment 
she had thought that Mr.' Templemore was 
yielding ; to the last moment she had felt con- 
vinced that h% neither dared^to rive her up, 
nor ha() the poweH;ip|Hp^^*bad never 
unagmed that he %oi^'MiJu& ^en at her 
word. /^V tr 

" Oh I Mrs. Logan, Mrs. Logan ! " cried 
Miss Moore, with uplifted hands. 

"Don't you think he will come back?," 
asked Florence, looking at her in great con- 
stemation. 

"No," replied that lady, with dismay in 
her face, " I am sure he will not ! " 

Mrs. Logan looked piteous. The first tio- 
lence of her anger was spent, and a sort of 
repentance was entering her heart She was 
not sorry that she had insulted Mr. Temple- 
more, and wronged Dora ; but she felt deeply 
sorry at having injured Mrs. Logan, and she 
was inclined to repair whatever damage that 
lady might have sustained in her worldly and 
matrimonial prospects. 

"What am I to do? "'she asked, wringing 
her hands. "Please to send for him, Miss 
Moore." 

Miss Moore rang at once. Jacques answered 
the bell, and went for Mr. Templemore; but 
-the owner of Les Roches was not to be found. 
Florence scarcely waited for the man to leave 
the room, in order to exchum that "Mr. Teni« 
plemore di^ it on purpose, and that she was 
perfectly miserable." 

Miss Moore attempted to put in a word, 
and was at once silenced. 

" What takes him out at this hour, and in 
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this weather ¥ " asked Mrs. Logan, angiily. 
" He wants to show me it is all over. Well, 
let him, Miss Moore— let him 1 " 

"My dear Mrs. Logan, it is not all oyer; 
but I dare say Mr. Templemore is ai^gry. 
Only depend w^on it you were mistaken. If 
you were to see Miss Courtenay,'* she added, 
timidly, " you might come to an understand- 
ing with her." 

" And beg her pardon ! " replied Mrs. Lo- 
gan, laughing scornfully. 

"But, my dear Mrs. .Logan," urged Miss 
Moore, " you really must be mistaken in all 
tfcis ? » 

Mrs. Logan turned upon her. 

" ^ad you ever heard that he went up that 
stairciee to see Eva ? Never ; you told me 
sa Then don't you see it was kept a mystery 
on purpose. If there was no harm in it, why 
did not the Yfhdie world know about it, Miss 
Moore— just tell me that ? " 

She spoke so angrily that Miss Moore did 
not venture to answer. Nevertheless, some 
impression had been produced on Mrs. Lo- 
gan's tnJBdi for she stood silent and sullen, 
broodiz^ over her case. 

"I wish I had not spoken opposite the 
servants," she thought; "ftiat is why, per- 
haps, he won't give up Bora. She would never 
have committed such a false step. Not she. 
She is too clever and too keen. I wonder if 
I could find out the truth from her. Keen 
though she is, she never could hide anything 
from me. If I have wronged her, I can just 
kiss her, and say something about Paul ; and 
if she has "wronged me, she shall quake still 
further for her fair name, and feel that she is 
at my mercy, spite all her cleverness and her 
grand ways." 

" I shall go and speak to Miss Oourtenay," 
s1|e said shortly. And the tone in which she 
- a^essed Miss Moore, implied, " Stay where 
'joujare." 

iDss Moore meekly submitted, whilst Mrs. 



Logan, wrapping her cloak around her, and 
looking as defiant as an ii\jured quean, crossed 
the hall, and entered the school-room, where 
Bora now sat alone with her aunt* But her 
whole aspect changed as she dosed the door, 
and Bora looked up slowly. Forestalling 
attack, Mrs. Logan burst into tears. They 
came at her command, and without hypocrisy 
or deceit, she wept as easily as children w€ep 
and quite as sincerely. 

"Oh I Bora^nBora,'' she sobbed, "how 
could you do it? — ^how could you? I have 
been engaged to Mr. Templemore so long — 
how could you do it ? " 

Bora looked at her very coldly; but no 
word of justification or denial passed her lipe. 

" I know I am hasty and foolish," sobbed 
Mrs. Logan, " and that even though I «aw you 
both with my own eyes I should not have said 
it; but. Bora, say there was no harm in it, 
and I will believe you — only what could take 
him to the school-room at that hour ? " 

Bora's lip curled^with scorn, but she was 
silent 

"For your own sake you ought to tell," said 
Mrs. Logan a little angrily ; " how do you ex« 
pect me to justify you, and say it was aU a 
mistake, if I know nothing ? " 

" My good name is not in your power," re- 
plied Bora, with a swelling heart. " I am not 
at your mercy, Mrs. Logan ! " 

" Then it is true ! " cried Mrs. Logan, with 
unconquerable jealousy ; " then you did mean 
to flirt with him, and. perhaps to supplant 
mel" 

Bora turned red and pale. 

" Mrs. Logan, may I ask if you came here 
to say this ? " she said. 

" I came to know the truth, and I will know 
it!" desperately cried Mrs. Logan. "Bora, 
tell me, you must ; I must know how far mat- 
ters have gone between you and Mr. Temple* 
more. Tell me— tell me 1 You are to marry 
John, I know; tell me the truth, and he shall 
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aever kno^ anything — T\\ deny all to him ; 
bot tell me, and promise not to see Mr. Temple- 
more any more. Oh 1 Bora, I am wretched, 
and I must be happy again 1 " 

"Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.'' 

A sublime precept, but hard — very hard to 
put in practice. Dora could not forgive that 
light, friv(dous creature, who went through 
life taking all its sweetness, and leaving all its 
bitterness to others ; who, a^r helping to 
break her brother's heart, after doing all she 
could to rob her of fair name, now asked 
her victim to help her back to happiness 1 
And what was Mrs.' Logan's hapi^iness to Dora 
Gourtenay ? Must she not leave Mr. Temple- 
more's house a penniless and, though she had 
denied it, a disgraced girl ? And it was the 
woman who had done this — Mr. Templemore's 
future wife— who dared to plead her happiness 
. as an argument ! 

She rose and looked at her in silent indigna- 
tion. • 

" Tell you ! " she said at length—" tell you 
what, Mrs. Logan? That I am not base — 
that I am not shameless ! You ask me to tell 
you that ? , Have you, then, forgotten the 
past ? Have you forgotten Paul Gourtenay ? 
and is it his sister whom of all women you 
dare to treat thus ? If to say a word to you 
could right me in the face of all, I would not 
utter that word. Go to Mr. Templemore and 
put what questions you please. He perhaps 
owes you an answer ; I do not, and will give 
you none." 

" Then it is not true that Eva was ill f Per- 
haps you were ill. Miss Gourtenay ! " added 
Mrs. Logan, stung at Dora's cold, haughty 
face. 

" Since you only came to insult me, I shall 
withdraw," quietly said Dora ; and she left the 
room as she spoke. 

Mrs. Luan, who had been silent till then, 
now went up to Mrs. Logan, and taking her by 



both wrists, she looked at her with sparkling, 
angry eyes. 

"How dare you speak opposite the ser- 
vants ? — ^how dare you ! " she asked, and open- 
ing the door, she dragged her out of the room 
into the hall with ruthless force. Florence, 
paralyzed for fear, could neither scream nor. 
speak. "How dare you speak oppo^te the 
servants ? " asked Mrs. Luan. 

The light in the ball shone on her angry 
face. Florence shut her eyes not to see it. 

" Let me go I " she gasped ; " you hurt me— 
let me go ! " 

" Hurt yoai " said Mrs. Luan, looking much 
incensed ; " did you dare to say that I hurt 
you ? — ^what next, eh ? " 

Mrs. Logan opened her eyes, then shut 
them again, not to see that wrathful coun- 
tenance. 

" Let me go ! "she said — " let me go t " 

"ni tell you what," began Mrs. Luan, 
tightening her hold of her victim, " I know 
what you mean ; but if you dare to say it, I'll 
kill you ! I will — I will I " she repeated. 

But suddenly her hold relaxed. Mrs. Logan 
looked up ; she was free, and Mrs. Luan stood 
two paces from her humming a tune. Miss 
Moore's appearance at the end of the hall had 
wrought that marveL Mrs. Logan rushed up 
and clung to her. 

" Miss Moore 1 " she gasped, " the stonn is 
over ; and Mrs, Luan — ^" 

" Shall I go home with you ? " kindly asked 
Mrs. Luan, going up to her ; " I am not afraid 
of the storm. Let me go with you, Mrs. 
Logan." 

" No, no I " replied Florence, with a shudder 
of fear ; but not daring to continue the accu- 
sation she had begun, she resumed hurriedly, 
" the storm is over, and I really wish to go ; 
will you send Jacques — ^any one with me. Miss 
Moore?" 

" I shall go and call him," said IHss Moore, 
attempting to move, but Florence held her so 
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tightly that she could not stir. Sedng Miss 
Moore's amazed look, and Mrs. Luan's grim 
smile of triumph, she recoTered composure 
enough to say : 

^^Yes, pray call Jacques — ^and let me go 
with you— I cannot bear bdng alone." 

"ni stay with you," again kindly said Mrs. 
Luan. 

" Thank you," replied Florence. " Here is 
Jacques, I believe. Good-night, Miss Moore-— 
good-night." 

She was gone in a moment. Miss Moore 
looked at Mrs. Luan. 

*^Mrs. Luan," she said, ^*can you make out 
all this ? " 

Mrs. Luan looked cunning, and tapped her 
forehead mysteriously. 

"My goodness!" cried Miss Moore; "but 
that is inapossible ! " 

" Why so ? " coolly asked Mrs. Luan. ** It's 
in the family, you know. Did you never see 
it?" 

"Never." 

"I did — long ago — oh! so long ago! I 
knew her when she was a child, you loiow." 

And she walked away, leaving Miss Moore 
confounded at so strange an allegation, and to 
which, however, the violent and unreasonable 
conduct of Florence gave a sort of likelihood. 
Mrs. Luan looked very calm till she reached 
her room ; but when she was in it, when she 
heard the iron gates of Les Roches close on 
Mrs. Logan, she laughed exultingly. How 
well she had done it, and how that poor, fool- 
ish gull had taken it all in 1 

" She will not come back to Les Roches," 
thought Mrs. Luan, nodding in her triumph, 
" not she ! And so she thought I was mad ! — 
and Miss Moore thinks she is mad ! Oh, dear 1 
oh, dear ! to thmk these women shouTd be so 
foolish!" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Mrs. Courtenay was sitting alone in the. 
dining-room the next morning, with a pensive 
and melancholy look, when Dora entered it. 
Not one, so far as Mrs. Courtenay could learn, 
had taken any breakfast that morning. She 
could not understand it, and at once applied 
to her daughter for information.' . 

" What is the matter, Dora V " she asked. 
"Miss Moore has a headache, says Fanny; 
Mr. Templemore is out, says Jacques; Mrs. 
Luan has locked herself in her room. No one 
seems to want to eat to-day ! " 

" Have you had any breakfast, mamma ? " 
asked Dora, wistfully. 

" I took a cup of tea ; but I felt so lonely 
that I took no more." 

Dora laid her hand on Mrs. Oourtenay's 
shoulder, and looked down sadly in her 
face. 

I' I let you sleep last night," she said, "but 
I must tell you this morning. We must leave 
Les Roches. I have already seen Madame 
Bertrand, and settled every thing for our re- 
turn to her ; we go to-day — ^nay, at once. Mr. 
Templemore is out,* and all can be over before 
he returns." 

Mrs. Courtenay stared in mute amazement, 
whilst calmly, almost coldly, Dora told her 
what had happened. At first Mrs. Courtenay 
seemed unable to imderstand her daughter; 
but suddenly the case, in all its bearings, was 
made plain to her. 

" Dora," she exclaimed, rising and looking 
rigid, " did you say she insulted you opposite 
the servants ? " 

"Yes, and in French, lest Jacques should 
not understand. Oh ! pray let us make haste 
and leave this house I — ^pray do ! " 

But so prompt a resolve was not in Mrs. 
Courtenay's power. Leave Les Roches and its 
comforts I Leave the happy, easy life, for the 
old life of makeshifts and poverty, and leave 
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it with the additional burden of disgrace I It 
was too hard a fate ! It could not be ! 

*<But, Dora," she argued, <<what if Krs. 
Logan saw you and Hr. Templemore in the 
sohool-room { You were not alone with 
him?" 

" Yes, I was," replied her daughter. " Aunt 
and I sat up with Era, who was flushed and ex- 
cited. Aunt went for Mr, Templemore, it 
seems ; but I was alone when he came." 

*' Then it is all wrong— all wrong ! " moaned 
Urs. Gourtenay ; "and I do not know what we 
shall do, Dora ! I thought you would marry 
him, and now it ends so dreadftilly— so Tery 
dreadfully I" 

Dora stood near the dming-room window. 
She leaned her throbbing forehead against the 
cold glass. Marry him ! — ^yes, long ago she 
too had indulged in the folly of that dream. 
Marry him I — and she must leave his house dis- 
graced, and the woman who wrought her ruin 
would marry him in three weeks. Oh 1 it was 
very hard, and how cruel all this lingering 
seemed to heir now I But it did not last— it 
could not Mrs. Gourtenay indulged in a few 
more moans and ^aculations ; then anger and 
pride suddenly taking the place (tf grief, she 
informed her daughter that Mr. Templemore's 
conduct was shameful — shameful! — and that 
they must not stay another minute in his house. 

"lam only sorry," continued MrSi Gourte- 
nay, looking dignified, " that I took that cup 
of tea. If I had known what I know now, I 
would have died first ; and as we cannot pos- 
sibly stay to luncheon, I shall get ready at 
once." 

Dora, who had spent part of the night in 
packing, went up and helped her mother. 
Eyerything was soon ready. Mrs. Luan came 
in and stared at her in sullen silence. She did 
indeed attempt to remonstrate once, but Dora, 
risbg from her stooping posture, looked up at 
her, and seeing that her mother waA not in the 
room, said, gravely: 



"Aimt,whodidtiiis?" 

" You are a fool to leare the house," sulkily 
answered Mrs. Luan ; but she said no more, 
and after a while walked back to her own 
room. 

When all was ready, Dora went to Eva's 
room. The child was stall fast asleep. She 
bent over her, but did not dare to kiss her, lest 
she should waken. 

" Oh 1 Eva, Eva," she thought, with her eyes 
full of tears, " is it because you cost me so dear 
that it seems so hard to leave you ? " 

" Dora," said her molher's voice outside. 

"I am going," and she went. 

When events have reached a certain crisis, 
they speed as quickly as a stone rolling down- 
hill Later in the day, when she thought over 
all this, it seemed to Dora that some whirlwind 
had swept her away from Mr. Templemore's 
house. She could scarcely believe everything 
was over when she entered those rooms which 
she had left six months before, gay and hope- 
ful She heeded ndther her mother's laments, 
nor her aunt's angry ejaculations at the course 
events had taken ; she went to her room, and 
sitting down there, tried again to look her 
future in the face. Alas! again she found 
that she could not. 

There is something intolerable to the proud 
in the mere thought of disgrace. Life, Dora 
felt, was a burden now, and death would be a 
sort of reliefl She had that comfort, though 
she could not feel it in her dark Jiour, that 
death would dose her story, and end it in fo^ 
getfulness. But she did not think of that I 
wonder, indeed, if we really ever appreciate 
the blessing of obscurity ? I wonder if we re- 
alize the pangs of a Mary Stuart or a Maiie 
Antoinette at her fatal celebrity ? That black 
shadow, which time can never remove from 
the name of either, and of which both, inno- 
cent or guilty, must have been conscious, sure- 
ly added bitterness to the prison, and gave a 
keener pang to the scaffold. Who will dare to 
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8wear that the daughter of Maria Theresa was 
stainless in the matter of the necklace, or that 
^ the Scottish queen did not betray and murdor 
her husband ? Historians are not agreed yet — 
what can the vulgar do ? Who shall seareh 
up evidence for or against either lady, weigh it 
carefully, and ascertain the value of documents, 
forged or real ? The task would ta% a life- 
time, and the world has scarce an hour to give. 
The present and the future are arrayed against 
the past, and in the broad noonday of one, and 
the coming dawn of the other, we forget that 
long sad night, which with every day grows 
deeper and longer, and in which the illustrious 
dead lie sleeping. Oh I if we could hear it 
through the tumult of past generations, surely 
an appeal, piteous and despairing, is cryiog to 
us from the Temple or Fotheringay for justice 
and belief. " Have fidth in me," it says ; *' do 
not believe that I could be so guilty. Reckon 
my sorrows, look at their tragic close, and ab- 
solve me I " Alas ! we cannot We are per- 
plexed, like Othello, and no Emilia raises her 
indignant voice to convince us. We go on 
speculating, wondering, doubting — now lean- 
ing to that side, now to this, until we grow 
weary, and turn our vexed minds to more con- 
genial themes. 

As we deal with them, and others like them, 
so the world deals with us when appearances 
condemn us, and this a bitter intuition told 
Dora. Oh ! if she had thought that the world 
would believe her ! But she did not. She had 
not made the attempt, and she already shrank 
from it disheartened. She saw not one rem- 
edy to her evil. Her condemnation was life- 
long, and the most she could hope for was 
that, once life was over, the worid might for- 
get her. Sad, bitter comfort was this I For, 
after all, it is doubtful if the royal ladies we 
have just mentioned would have exchanged 
their dolorous renown for a cold oblivion. 
They might have thought it better to be re- 
membered, even in doubt and scorn, than, 
12 



after filling the world with their name and 
their sorrows, to be utterly forgotten. 

"And there is no hope for me — ^nonel — 
none ! " thought Dora, forgetting that in the 
most desperate cases there is always hope. 
" Airs. Logan will go on asserting that I am 
guilty, and no one will believe Mr. Temple- 
morels denial. To stay in Ms house would 
have condemned me, and to leave it condemns 
me — there is no hope ! At every turn of my 
life that slander will meet me I '' 

Mr. Templemore, too, was hopeless, for he 
felt powerless. He stayed out two hours and 
more that morning, vainly seeking a remedy 
and finding none — ^none, at least, that Ms own 
unaided will could compass. To Florence he 
would appeal no more. His resentment against 
her was too strong and too deep. He was 
wronged in his love, and wounded in his pride 
and honor; he closed his heart upon her in 
anger, and resolved to abide by the sentence 
she had passed upon him. But if Mrs. Logan 
would not retract, would Miss Courtenay be 
patient ? He doubted it, and that he must not 
hope for it he learned on his return. He had 
scarceiy^crossed the gates of Les Roches when 
he was overtaken by Miss Moore, who was also 
coming in. 

"It is all right," she said, eagerly — "all 
right, Mr. Templemore." 

"All right? "he repeated. 

" Oh ! yes, I have just seen Mrs. Logan, and 
on learning that Miss Courtenay was gone, she 
relented quite." 

Mr. Templemore stood still, and looked 
black as night. "Miss Courtenay is gone!" 
he exclaimed. 

" Yes, she would go with her mother and 
aunt. I did all I could to kecfp her, of course, 
but she would go. And if it were not that 
poor Eva is crying her eyes out, and Fido 
whining so dreadfully, I should say it is all 
for the best ; for, of course, since that was all 
Mrs. Logan wanted — ^* 
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HMrs. Logan is not the mistress of this 
house yet,'' angrilj interrupted Mr. Temple- 
more. "She may have succeeded in driving 
Miss Courtenay out of it by the grossest insult 
one woman can inflict on another, but there 
her triumph ends, Miss Moore ! " 

" I am sure she is sorry — ^very sorry," said 
Miss Moore, rather crestfallen. 

'* Is she ? Then let her prove it. Let her 
apologize and retract — but she will do neither. 
When she came to this house last night— and 
what brought her ?— she came resolved to ruin 
Miss Courtenay. How did she come in? — 
who let her in ? Some servant whom she had 
bribed. Be it so. I scorn the means and the 
act equally I " 

" I tried to find it out," candidly said Miss 
Moore, *'but she always put me off. She 
seemed afraid to tell." 

"Not afraid, but ashamed," replied Mr. 
Templemore, with a stem smile; " and so she 
well might be. That act alone would divide 
us. ' Did Miss Courtenay leave no message for 
me?" 

" There is a letter in your study. But, in- 
deed, Mr. Templemore, poor Mrs. Logan is to 
be pitied. I am sure she is heart-broken." 

Mr. Templemore was silent awhile. Love 
felt cold and dead ; but he was to have married 
Florence in three weeks, and he could not for- 
get that He was free in honor, but still the 
tie which had been so strong the day before 
was not quite broken. 

" I shall write to her," he said aloud. 

" Perhaps, if you were to see her," suggested 
Miss Mopre. " You know how impulsive dear 
Florence is. Suppose she gets angry again — 
thinking a letter too cold — and writes a hasty 
reply, meaning the contrary all the time ? Then 
it would be all wrong again, you see." 

But Mr. Templemore looked as if he could 
bear the fate thus held forth for his admoni- 
tion. 

" I shall write to her," he said again. And 



he went to his study at once, as if reBolved 
not to argue the case further. 

Dora's letter, was brief^ such a letter as Mr. 
Templemore expected. He read it twice over, 
then he sat down and wrote, not one letter, 
but two. He addressed Dora first She had 
asked of him to make no attempt to see her; 
and se^re and unjustifiable though he con- 
sidered that request, he remembered that she 
had been cruelly. wronged, and he would not 
violate it. . But every argument he could think 
of to make her alter her resolve he used, and 
he concluded with a prayer. 

" Do not compel me to feel," he said, '' that 
the saddest day in your life was that on which 
you met Doctor Richard in Monsieur Merand's 
shop I " 

" And now," he thought, when this letter 
lay closed and sealed before him, "I must 
write to Florence." 

There had been a time when the task was 
not an effort ; silly though his pretty mistress 
was, he had once found it delightful to lay the 
fairest flowers of his fancy at her little feet 
But now that time was over, and with a sad 
and heavy heart Mr. Templemore felt it would 
never return. No, never again would she be 
dear as she had been. Pity and pride, not 
love, made him. relent toward her. No 
woman to whom he had been bound so closely 
should tax him with obstinate- and ungener- 
ous resentment; but forgiveness is not affec- 
tion, and there was secret bitterness in 3(r. 
Templemore's heart as, taking up the pen he 
had laid down on finishing his letter to Dora, 
he addressed Mrs. Logan. He wrote no re- 
proaches, on his wrongs he was silent ; but 
he spoke of Dora's, calmly, dispassionately, 
and like one convinced of Mrs. Logan's regret 
for what had passed, and of her wish to repair 
the evil she had wrought. He did not ask her 
to do this,' he left her free ; but he implied 
very plainly-^that on these terms alone was 
perfect reconciliation possible. 
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Wben this task was accomplished^ and 
how bitter and painful it had been, Mrs. Lo- 
gan never knew — ^Mr.- Templemore, with a 
sigh of relief, went to seek Eva in the school- 
room. He found the child half ill with a grief 
he could not remove. He could take her on 
his knee, caress her, and wipe away her tears, 
but he could not promise that Dora, should 
return. His fate was not in his own hands. 
A child's perverse jealousy, a silly woman's 
folly, had laid his life waste for the time be- 
ing ; ruined every hope, every plan, and left 
nothing but sorrow behind them. But, alas ! 
for Mrs. Logan, he felt very lenient toward 
the culprit who sat on his knee, clasped in 
his embrace, with her head on his shoulder, 
and very severe toward the other sinner, who 
now read his letter with a flushed face and a 
quivering lip. 

He felt severe, perhaps, because in that 
room h^ could not help thinking so much of 
Dora. Her vacant chair, her books, the hand- 
kerchief she was embroidering, and which she 
had forgotten on the table, were mute appeals 
that roused Mr. Templemorc's indignation 
anew. He remembered this bright girl at 
the Mus6e; he remembered her looking as 
radiant and as joyous as sunshine in her poor 
home; and thinking of the pale face he had 
seen last night, of the tears he could imagine, 
of the humiliation and shame that were her 
lot now, and of his powerlessness to do her 
justice, he could scarcely restrain his mingled 
grief and anger. 

" And when will Cousin Dora come back ? " 
plaintively asked Eva. 

"Heaven knows, not I," he bitterly an; 
swered. "I have done my best, Eva, and 
man can do no more.'' 

How that best fared, Mr. Tempi emore 
learned the same evening, when the post 
brought him two letters. He was sitting with 
Eva in the school-room, hearing her through 
her French lesson when they came. 



"Put them there," said Mr. Templemore to 
Jacques. ; 

They were laid on the table before hkn, 
these two letters in delicate female hands, 
which held his fate in their satin folds. He 
looked at them a little moodily as the child 
read on, about Eucharis and Telemachus, and 
the grief of Calypso at the flight of Ulysses. 

" What has placed me at the mercy of these 
two women ? " he thought, with a sort of 
angry wonder. "Why should the folly of 
the one and the pride of the other make a 
slave of me?" 

" Did I not read well? " asked Eva, shut- 
ting the book, and looking robbed of her 
meed of praise, " Cousin Dora says I read 
very well." 

" So you do — go and play with Fanny now." 

Eva went, and whilst she and Fanny played 
at hide-and-seek in front of the school-room, 
Mr. Templemore took up Mrs. Logan's letter 
and broke the seal It was the shortest 
epistle he had ever received from that lady, 
for it did not extend beyond the direction on 
the envelope in which she returned his own 
letter unanswered. Mr. Templemore colored 
deeply, then turned rather pale ; but he lit a 
match and burned both letter and envelope 
at once oti the hearth. He looked at the shriv- 
elled scroll in ihingled scorn and wonder. 
" And so that is the end," he thought ; " that 
is the end ! If I would only let her ruin Miss 
Courtenay utterly, she would forgive my sup- 
posed infidelity; but I would not, and she 
finds it easier to give me up than to. renounce 
her vengeance. The burden of love in that 
scale was so light, that it will not stand a 
feather's weight in the other. Be it so, and 
let Mrs. Logan abide by the fate she has 
chosen." He felt so calm, that he could not 
help wondering at himself; but it was so. 
He could think of this final parting between 
himself and Florence as if they had been two 
strangers, and look on it as impartially. Yet, 
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jold though he was, something he felt, for he 
long forgot Dora*8 letter. His look falling on 
it by chance, suddenly reminded him of its 
existence. It was a plain and brief denial. 
It was free from complaint of wrong, it spoke 
no reproach, but it uttered a cold and inexora- 
ble " No " to all Kr. Templemore's offers and 
entreaties. 

" A proud woman ! — a very proud woman ! " 
thought Mr. Templemore ; '* but she too must 
abide by the fate she has chosen.^* 

When Eva, tired with play, and still dole- 
ful at Cousin Dora^s loss, came in to her 
father, she found another letter shrivelling up 
into black ashes on the hearth. 

"When is Cousin Dora coming back ? " she 
asked, plaintively. 

Before Mr. Templemore could answer, a 
little tremulous whine from the garden pro- 
claimed that ildo joined in the question. 

" You must both do without Cousin Dora," 
answered Mr. Templemore, almost impatiently, 
and taking his hat he walked out It was 
almost night, and Mr. Templemore went down 
the road to Rouen, with slow and irresolute 
steps. He looked at Mrs. Logan^s villa as he 
passed by it ; the shutters were shut — ^Mrs. 
Logan was gone. That chapter in his life 
was ended. " Be it so," he thought defiant- 
ly ; " it is her doing — ^not mine." And he went 
on. He entered the city, he went to Monsieur 
Merand's shop, and bought an old enamel 
from the dealer, but with so stern and forbid- 
ding a look did he drive his bargain, that it 
was only when he was leaving, Monsieur 
Merand took heart to say : 

"Why, Doctor Richard, you look as bad as 
the young lady ! " 

Mr. Templemore, who already stood on the 
threshold of the shop, turned round angrily, 
and sharply said — 

" What young kdy. Monsieur Merand ? " 

"Oh I the one who used to draw, you 
know. I saw her stealing out of Notre 



Dame this evening, and looking as white as a 
ghost" 

Mr. Templemore did not answer, bnt walked 
away. The man could mean nothing, for he 
could know nothing ; but why was he to be 
thus persecuted with Dora's name ? He did 
not return to Les Roches at once. He went 
to his old house and put away his purchases. 
It was dark night now ; and looking at the 
opposite side of the street, he saw a light 
burning in Madame Bertrand's first-fioor win- 
dows ; but one, that of Dora's room, remained 
dark. It was open, and he could catch a 
glimpse of a pale figure within, sitting in a 
bending and motionless attitude. He watched 
her for an hour and more — she never stirred ; 
and when Mr. Templemore at length turned 
away, grief, pity, and indignation filled his 
heart But he was powerless, and he knew it 

"I can do nothing — nothing," He sud to 
himself again and again. 

"Ohl Mr. Templemore. Mrs. Logan is 
go^e ! " exclaimed Miss Moore, in a voice full 
of woe as he entered Les Roches. " Bu^ she 
is not far — she is to sleep at Dieppe to-night" 

Mr. Templemore'a only answer to this speech 
was, " How is Eva ? " 

" Asleep, I believe." 

He went up to Eva's room. A night-lamp 
burned on the table ; its light fell on Eva's 
Kttle cot Mr. Templemore sat down and 
looked at the child. She had cried herself to 
sleep, and her cheek was stall wet with tears. 

" It would be better for Eva if t had neyer 
brought Miss Courtenay here," thought Mr. 
Templemore, rather sadly ; " she will get over 
this sorrow, of courde, but she must suffer 
first, and suffer keenly." 

He felt much troubled. The child's grief 
pained him ; and the sad, motionless figure he 
had seen in Dora's room pained him still more 
deeply. How different tcom that stricken one 
was the Dora whom he remembered sitting in 
that now vacant chair before him, with the 
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blue ribbon tying her bright hair, and the 
light shining on her young face as she told 
Eva little fairy-tales ! Her look, her smile, 
the very tufn of her neck, the very sound of 
her voice, came back to him with strange 
vividness. He would rather have forgotten 
them, for they were'painful, and he still felt, 
"I can do nothing;" but Dora's image re- 
turned again and again, and would not be de- 
nied. It returned radiant, happy, and young, 
with no trace of pain or trouble on its brow, 
filling that dull, gloomy room with its bright- 
ness, and smiling down so tenderly on the 
sleeping child, that the very heart of Mr. 
Templemore thrilled within him. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Ther^ is no consolation for some sorrows. 
Neither Mrs. Courtenay nor Mrs. Luan at- 
tenapted to comfort Dora. She did not com- 
plain — ^not a word of murmur passed her lips. 
She moved about the house, pale as death, in- 
deed, but bearing her fate in mute resignation, 
or what seemed as much. Of the future, of 
her plans, if she had any, she did not speak. 
She sat a good deal in her room, sewing assid- 
uously. Unless early in the morning, she 
could not summon heart to go out. She had 
no need to visit the Picture - Gallery now. 
Besides, her story must be known in Kouen by 
this — the story c^ the girl whom Mr. Temple- 
morels future wife had upbraided with folly 
and shame. She was sittmg in her room by 
the open window, within the shadow of the 
muslin curtain, as this thought came. Her 
story ! — there had been a time when she had 
none; and now her name could be in every 
mouth, and be there with pity or with scorn. 
Madame Bertrand would have to fight her bat- 
tles, and justify her with her shrill tongue- 
how abhorrent the thought was ! — or shrink- 
ingly excuse her on the score of inexperience. 



Dora's needle flagged as she thought of 
this. She looked at the old gray church, at 
the lilies once more in bloom, at the broken 
image of the bishop, at the lame teacher's 
window, at the quiet street below, and she re- 
membered how she had fdt when she had seen 
these first Surely our life is like a wide 
land, with streams, and rivers, and seas, that 
divide it in separate and distinct portions. 
Surely joy or grief is there, as pleasant or 
troubled waters that flow in different channels. 
Surely our happy days have nothmg in com- 
mon with our df^ys of tribulation or sorrow ? 
Dora felt as if she could have borne any thing 
better than this trouble. Death — lost love 
had not the same pangs as this bitter humilia- 
tion. Death is the human lot, and lost love a 
frequent calamity; but women who know 
themselves stainless do not expect shame, and 
cannot well accept it. In vain Dora thought : 
" I suppose plenty have been slandered besides 
me ; it is a cross which I must bear. She was 
a rebel in her heart, and could not, or, rather, 
would not, endure it. Intolerable seemed her 
fate — intolerable and unjust. She forbade her 
thoughts to question Providence; but what 
thought does not, the heart will often do. 
This was not her only sorrow. Her keenest 
pang sprang, perhaps, from the fact that she 
might and should have foreseen this. She 
should never have gone to Mr. Templemore's 
house. Her very love for him should have 
kept her away. Trouble was sure to spring 
from it. Fair though its opening looked, that 
episode of her life could not end otherwise 
than in darkness. • There is a beautiful picture 
by one of the old masters which shows us the 
child Jesus calmly sleeping on his cross. 
There is no grief, no care in that childish 
face, divme even in its repose. The cross is 
small, like the tender naked limbs which rest 
upon it. But it will grow to man's length, 
and we, who know the later story, the via 
dolorosa which ended on Calvary to purchase 
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our redemption — we cannot gaze on that child- 
ish cross without sorrow. 

Thus, though we know it not, is many a 
human life, of which we only see the begin-^ 
ning, and cannot diyine the close. The cross 
is there— the cross which will grow with the 
growth of that life, and from which it can 
never more be divided; the cross which it 
must bear up some spiritual Golgotha, and to 
which it is nailed at last, sometimes in shame, 
or what the world deems such — ever in grief. 
But what we who look on cannot always see 
is often known to the suflFerer; early pangs 
reveal the future agony. To feel love for' one 
who 'does not return our affection, and yet 
seek that being's dear society, is to court our 
own destruction. Virtue, peace, or fair name 
is imperilled, and one must certainly perish. 
This Bora knew, and the knowledge of her 
own wrong-doing stung her. 

Mrs. Courtenay gazed very wistfully at her 
daughter whenever she joined them; but 
Dora's countenance, once so expressive, was 
now silent. She would not complain, and she 
forbade her looks all language. Mrs. Courte- 
nay could scarcely repress her tears, and Mrs. 
Luan was more sullen than ever ; but Dora's 
face gave no sign. She was cold and impas- 
sive, as if all sensibility had left her. 

Thus she was the first day, and on the mor- 
row, and on the next day again. Thus she 
was for a week, save that her pale face got 
pajer and more rigid — that her eyes sank, and 
that her whole aspect gave terrible indication 
of the cruel strife within. If she had com- 
plained, it would have been better; if she had 
murmured and repined from morning till 
night, it would have been best of all. But not 
once, from the moment she left Les Roches, 
did her lips part to utter so much as " My 
lot is hard." Perhaps she was silent because 
her full heart would have made her say too 
much ; perhaps If she had spoken she could 
not have hidden the passion which was at the 



root of all her woe; better, then, be mute, 
than display to any eye the Weakness and the 
folly which had brought down all this. 

She sat thus on the evening of the seventh 
day with her mother and her aunt, when all 
three started as a man's step came up the 
staircase. Mrs, Courtenay and her sister-in- 
law exchanged looks, but, ere they had well 
recovered, Dora had risen and entered her 
room. Its door was closing as Mr. Temple- 
more opened the other door and entered the 
room where Mrs. Courtenay and Mrs. Luan 
sat alone. 

" She heard me, and left for that reason," 
he thought, casting a quick look round the 
room. 

" Pray take a seat, Mr. Templemore," said 
Mrs. Courtenay, looking a little flurried. 

" Why did Miss Courtenay go ? " he asked. 

" She has a bad headache," began Mrs. Cour- 
tenay. 

" She has not 1 " bluntly interrupted Mrs. 
Luan ; " but she would not see Mr. Temple- 
more." 

"And why would she not see me, Mrs. 
Luan ? " 

" Indeed, Mr. Templemore,'* here remarked 
Mrs. Courtenay, " my daughter has been cruelly 
used, and I think you know it." 

"Heaven knows how keenly I feel it," re- 
plied Mr. Templemore. "But, Mrs. Courte- 
nay, I wish you could induce your daughter to 
hear me— just for a few moments." 

" I shall try," said Mrs. Luan, and she went 
in to Dora. Mr. Templemore waited in silence 
for her reappearance; but when the door, 
which had closed behind her, opened again, 
and she came forth alone, it needed not her 
clouded face to tell him that Dora had refused 
to see him. 

" She says she cannot," sullenly said Mrs. 
Luan, sitting down once more, and evidently 
both dissatisfied and disappomted. 

" No, of course she cannot," querulously re- 
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marked Mrs. Courtenay ; " and so, Mr. Temple- 
more, please to come no more. I am very 
sorry to be so inhospitable, after all yoar kind- 
ness, but I do not see how you can come after 
what has passed.'' 

"But I must see Miss Courtenay," he in- 
sisted. **I know this intrusion may seem 
cruel, but I have good reason for it — ^indeed I 
have. And you must prevail with your daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Courtenay — you really must 1 " 

His tone and his looks were very urgent. 
Mrs. Courtenay could not resist him. 

" I — ^I shall try," she stammered ; and ris- 
ing, she went to Dora's room. 

She found her daughter looking at the door 
with a troubled, breathless look, as if her fate 
lay behind those old oaken panels. 

" I will not see him," she whispered, and fehe 
shook from head to foot as she said it ; " I will 
not hear explanation or apologies. Tell him 
he has not wronged me, and that I have noth- 
ing to forgive ; but I will not see him — ^never 
— never ! " 

" Dora, he looks quite ill. He has been ill, 
I am sure ; he only wants to see you five min- 
utes—only five minutes. Since he has not 
wronged you, how can you refuse it ? " 

" I will not see him," said Dora, as if she 
were repeating a lesson learned by rote ; " never 
— ^never ! " 

Mrs. Courtenay begged in vain. Dora clasped 
her hands and piteously said, " I cannot ! — I 
cannot ! " 

With that answer her mother came back. 

Mr. Templemore's cheeks flushed as he heard 
Mrs. Courtenay deliver her daughter's mes- 
sage. 

" I would willingly force myself on no one, 
least of all on a lady," he said, after a while, 
" but this is no common case — and I cannot 
write. I must see Miss Courtenay once, and 
once she musft hear me. ' I have nothing to 
explain, and no forgiveness to ask ; but I have 
that to say to which she ought not in justice 



to refuse to listen. I trust I shall find her 
more lenient another time." 

" But excuse me, Mr. Templemore," said 
Mrs. Courtenay, a little crossly, "ought you 
come here at all ? " 

. Mr. Templanore looked at the two women 
very earnestly. " Will you keep my secret ? " 
he asked, in a subdued tone. 

They both replied, after a pause, that they 
would. 

" Well, then, I mean to ask Miss Courtenay 
to become my wife ; but I wish to ask her my- 
self— not through another, nor even by writ- 
ing." 

Mrs. Courtenay burst into tears, and uttered 
a fervent " God bless you ! " 

Mrs. Luan's whole face kindled, but she did 
not speak. 

" Will you prevail on Miss . Courtenay* to . 
grant me an interview, Mrs. Courtenay ? " 

" I shall try, Mr. Templemore— I shall try." 

" Then I rely upon you ; and since my pres- 
ence is only keeping Miss Courtenay a pris- 
oner in her room, I shall bid you both a good- 
evening." 

He left; them; but scarcely had he gone 
down three steps of the narrow wooden stair- 
case, when the door above opened, and Mrs. 
Luan appeared at the head of the banisters. 
As if unaware that he had seen her, and was 
waiting to know what she had to say, she 
touched him lightly on the shoulder, and said, 
in a whisper : 

" She goes to Notre Dame ait eight o'clock 
every morning*" 

Without giving him tune to reply, this un- 
expected ally reentered the apartment. She 
found Mrs! Courtenay urging the point on Dora, 
and, to all seemmg, with little chance of suc- 
cess. 

'*But what harm can it do you to see 
him?" asked Mrs. Courtenay; addmg, with 
suspicious eagerness, '^he can have little or 
nothing to say." 
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" I c&xinot see him — oh I I cannot, indeed I 
cannot 1 " said Dora, who was still trembling 
from head to foot ** It would serre no good, 
and it would break my heart — I cannot see 
him I " 

She spoke in such tones of sorrow that Mrs. 
Courtenay was silenced. 

*' He most write/* she said, looking at Mrs. 
Luan — "he must write." 

"Yes, yes, let him write," almost eagerly 
said Dora ; " tell him that, if you like. I can 
bear a letter, but not the other thing." 

Unconscious of Mrs. Luan's treachery, Dora, 
stole out as usual the next morning. Every 
morning she now entered Notre Dame at eight, 
and stayed there in a side-chapel, sometimes 
for an hour, sometimes for more. She felt as if 
but for this she must have died. The relief of 
that hour's silence, solitude, fmd prayer, saved 
her from despaur. She did not always pray. 
Th«e were times when the storm within could 
not be allayed — when she left that solemn old 
church as desolate as she had entered it, a 
scorned, unloved, and disgraced woman. But 
other times there were when a divine balm 
sank on her soul and soothed her fever to rest. 

As the waves of time had beaten in vain 
against the foundations of that aged pile, so it 
seemed to her that the brief troubles of life 
should be endured by the immortal spirit 
What were her sufferings to eternity ? Some- 
times she looked at the representations of 
saints and martyrs on the painted glass above 
her, and fell into a languid reverie. Old sor- 
rows, old trials, old triumphs ^re there, and 
painted of the dead by men who in their turn 
had become dead. Was it so hard to suffer 
and be heroic, to go through this brief life in 
a lofty, passionate, enduring spirit ? And now 
there stole a dream over her — a dream danger- 
ous in her present mood, a temptation that 
wore the face of an angel. Why should she 
not leave that world which she found so harsh, 
and enter some calm retreat of happiness and 



prayer I Were there not asylums provided for 
the wounded and the conquered, homes in 
which they could live and die, far from every 
unkind gaze ? Ah ! if her mother were but 
provided for, how she would seek the strong- 
hold where Louise de la Miserioorde forgot 
the sins and follies of Louise de la Yalli^re ; 
how she WOUI4 do like that other Louise, the 
daughter of the profligate French king, and 
put eternal barriers between her and a cruel 
world I 

But it was not to be. As, after sittmg for 
an hour m the chapel, Dora left it by one of 
the side-doors, and entered a little court, she 
started to see Mr. Templemore looking at her 
with a fixed and very sorrowful gaze. The 
blood flew to her heart, her head swam, and 
she remained motionless as he approached 
her. At first she thought that chance, not 
design, had led to the meeting ; but when he 
said, gravely — 

"Miss Courtenay, why will you not see 
me?" 

She colored, and answered, with quick and 
keen reproach : " Mr. Templemore, this is not 
right — ^it is not generous I " 

He looked pained, and almost angry. He 
walked away two steps, then he came back. 

"Let me call upon you this evening," he 
s.aid, "and speak five minutes to you, and I 
shall never trouble you again— never I " 

She wanted to deny him, but the wch^ 
faltered on her lips. She looked at him, and 
felt like one in a dream — all her firmness, all 
her will, seemed to leave her as their eyes met 
She meant to say "No," and it was "Very . 
well — ^as you please," that she uttered. 

He did not wait for her to retract, but at 
once turned away. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The three ladies sat in their quiet room ; 
Mrs. Courtenay with her hands folded, Mrs. 
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Luan with her patchwork on her lap, axid 
Dora by the open window, doing nothing, and 
looking at the old church front, which rose 
dark and heavy in the gray light of evening. 
The hour waa very calm ; the city was quiet ; 
a faint breeze from the river Btlrred the yellow 
wall-flowers midst the buttresses, and Dora's 
quick ear, quickened by the fever of expecta- 
tion at her heart, caught the sound of a well- 
known step coming up the silent street She 
shrank back, for she knew it— how often had 
she sat thus by the open window, seeming to 
look at the evening sky, but in reaUty listen- 
ing for his coming I She knew it, and raising 
her bent and flushed fiice, she said, as she 
turned toward her mother and her aunt : 

*'I saw Mr. Templemore this morning in 
Notre Dame. He is coming this evening. I 
believe he wants to speak to me." 

" I hear his voice below," eagerly said Mrs. 
Luan. 

She rose as she spoke. Mrs. Courtenay 
looked bewildered. 

*' Surely — ^" she began. Her sister-in-law 
would not let her proceed. 

** Oome along, she said," imperatively ; " Mr. 
Templemore wants to speak to Dora alone." 

Dora attempted to remonstrate, and Mrs. 
Courtenay to resist; but Mrs. Luan heeded 
neither. The battle was nearly won, and a 
conqueror's fierceness was upon her. She 
took her sister-in-law's hand, and half nused, 
half pushed her out of her chair. 

*^ I tell you he must see Dora alone," she 
angrily whispered, as Mrs. Courtenay rather 
indignantly asked to know what she meant by 
such conduct. 

*'AuntI" said Dora, but her mother had 
suddenly joined the enemy, and Dora was 
alone in the room by the time Mr. Temple- 
more opened the door and entered it. 

She had risen on hearing his step coming up 
the staircase, and she now stood before him 
silent and grave. The pale evening light from 



the open window fell on her face. He drew 
near her without speaking, then stood stilL 
Tbey both exchanged a long, alent look of 
sorrowful scrutiny. Well they might. The 
same storm had passed over them both, and 
left its cruel traces upon either. How worn, 
how heart-struck looked these two ! He took 
her passive hand, he looked in her face with 
the deepest sorrow. 

** Good heavens ! " he exclaimed. " I did 
not see you rightly this morning. Is it. pos- 
sible that I am the cause of this ? " 

A proud, sad smile passed across Dora's 
face. 

" You were the pretence — ^not the cause I " 
she said. 

She threw her head back, a little as if she 
defied her hard fate, and much as if she re- 
pelled all pity, all sorrow it might draw forth 
from him. But a true and generous heart is 
not easily discouraged. Mr. Templemore 
looked at her very earnestly. 

*' You do not want me to bear my share of 
this calamity," he said, " and yet I came here 
tKis morning to know if you will not let me 
repair the cruel wrong I have unconsciously 
inflicted upon you." 

She looked at him in doubt He raised her 
hand, which he still held, and pressed it to 
his lips. The blood rushed to her heart, her 
brain swam ; she knew his meaning, and with 
the knowledge came a wild fear of yielding to 
this temptation. She snatched her hand from 
him; she gave him a look of sudden dread, 
and turned ashy pale. 

"No, no!" she cried — "never! never! 
You have no wrong to repair, Mr. Temple- 
more. Oh ! God forbid this should ever 
bel" 

" Why so ? " he asked, very calmly. 

Dora could not answer him at once. 

" Will you not sit down, and allow me, at 
least, to speak of this more fully ? " he con 
tinned, quietly. 
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" No, no," . Bhe replied, excitedly, " this 
muBt never be — ^never I never I " 

"But Miss Conrtenay, why will you not 
hear me ? — I ask for no more." 

He spoke very gently, but with something 
like reproach. Dora felt ashamed of her 
vehemence ; she sat down in silence, and Mr. 
Templemore sat down by her side and re- 
sumed: 

"I believe you have understood me, but 
there shall be no doubts— no possible mistake. 
I wish, and allow me to add I hope, that you 
will be good enough to become my wife." 

A crimson flush, which died away in sudden, 
paleness, passed across Dora's face. She 
clasped her hands, and wrung them in a sort 
of anguish, for agdn the fear of yielding to 
this. temptation came over her. 

"But that cannot be," she replied. "I 
cannot marry you — ^never I never 1 " 

"Why so?** he asked, and he almost 
smiled. 

"Because you want to marry me from 
honor, Mr. Templemore — ^because my reputa- 
tion is damaged, or lost — ^and because the 
world says, or will say, that it is so lost 
through you. But I am too proud a woman 
to take you — to take any man so." 

She wanted to rise and end the matter, but 
he entreated her to hear him out. 

"Only hear me out," he urged; and she 
sat down again, silently repining at her own 
weakness. " Dear Miss Courtenay," he said, 
in his most persuasive accents, " do not put 
it all upon my honor, and do not let your 
pride divide us. Why should not ours be a 
good, an honorable, and, allow me to add, a 
happy marriage ? " 

"Happy!" she interrupted — "how many 
days is it since you loved, and were to marry, 
Mrs. Logan?" 

" Not many," he replied, slowly — " no, in- 
deed, not many ; but what of that ? I loved 
her — ^I had faith in her — ^what was her love 



for, her faith in me ? She tarnished my honor 
— she did her best to ruin you. Can I ever 
forget or forgive either sin ? " 

There was severity in his look and in his 
voice, but there was emotion too. 

" He loves her," thought Dora, with invol- 
untary jealousy ; " he asks me to marry him 
in that calm tone, and he denies loving her in 
that accent of regret I should be mad to 
take him so."—" Mr, Templemore," she sjud, 
trying to speak very calmly, " this must not 
be. We must not rush on such a fate with 
our eyes open. For oh t how we should rue 
it ! — ^how we should rue it ! " 

She clasped her hands ; she spoke with a 
subdued passion in her voice— with a strange, 
sad light in her eyes, which he saw, but could 
not understand. What suled her ? — ^what was 
it? 

"Am I abhorrent to you ? " he asked, after 
a while. " If, when we first met, before you 
knew of my engagement with Mrs. Logan, I 
had asked you to marry me, would you have 
rejected me thus, without even taking time 
to think over it?" 

" Perhaps not," hastily replied Dora, blush- 
ing at the equivocation; "but Mr. Temple- 
more, I cannot marry a man who loves an- 
other woman I— I cannot ! — I will not ! Tou 
cannot say that, if it were not to right me in 
the opinion of the world, you would ask me 
to become your wife — ^yofl cannot say it I " 

"I begin by denying the love you persist 
in taking for granted, 3{iss Courtenay," he 
replied, very gravely. " A tree takes years 
to grow, but let a storm uproot it, or man's 
hand' lay it low, and it dies and withers in a 
few days. What though some green leaves 
linger on the boughs — it is none the less 
doomed to perish. Thus has fared my affec- 
tion for. Mrs. Logan. The shock has been 
violent and cruel, like the lopping of a limb ; 
and I will not deny that I felt it keenly — nay, 
more, I will confess it, the wound is not 
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healed yet, and but for the sad trouble her 
cruel fo]ly has caused, I should scarcely care 
to think of marriage now. But, Miss Oourte- 
nay, you will believe me when I tell you that 
I have always admired you, and that if I had 
been a free man, I should most probably have 
come to you long ago on the errand which 
brings me here this evening." 

Dora could not help looking at him in so 
much perplexity, and doubt, and amazement, 
that he smiled. 

" Do you wrong my taste and my judgment 
so much as' to suppose I could not see and 
prize your many gifts ? " he asked remonstra- 
tively; "believe me, dear Miss Courtenay, 
neither Doctor Richard nor Mr. Templemore 
was so blind or so indifferent as you imagine. 
How could he see you almost daily so long 
and not admire you ? " 

He spoke with a warmth, with a respectful 
tenderness, which stirred the depths of Dora^s 
heart. With a sort of terror she felt her 
resolve giving way, and her denial was uttered 
with something like despair : " No— it cannot 
be I " 

Mr. Templemore looked both troubled and 
perplexed. 

"Then you condemn me to solitude," he 
said, " for how can I marry another woman 
and be happy with her whilst you suffer 
through me ? Pride, Honor, Conscience, for- 
bid it alike ! " 

" I do not suffer," replied Dora, Uftang up 
her head with a proud, denying motion. 

" And you persist in your refusal ? " 

"I do." 

He rose, but not to leave her. He only 
walked up and down the room, and came back 
to her side after taking a few turns. 

" Dear Hiss Courtenay," he said, soothingly, 
and taking her hand as he spoke, " do not 
struggle against Fate— this thing must be. 
You must be my wife, and I must be your hus- 
band. You are the only woman I can marry 



in honor, and I am the only man whom so- 
ciety will let you marry. Providence has or- 
dained that our friendship shall become. the 
closest and the dearest tie ; let us not strive 
against its decrees, but obey and bless them. 
Where there has been a true friendship, is it 
so hard to love? When society and inter- 
course have been so pleasant, is it so hard to 
endure them daily ? Why should we not be 
happy, very happy together ? Ah ! surely far 
happier than apart ! Do not bid me give you 
up— I cannot do it I The desire I feel for this 
is like the presentiment of a great good sud- 
denly placed within my reach. Is not Eva's 
strange and sudden love for you a token of our 
destiny ? That you will be as dear to me as a 
wife can be to her husband's heart, I know as 
well as that I am sitting by your side, with 
your dear hand in mine ; and do not think me 
presumptuous if I feel confident of winning 
your affections with time. Is it in your na- 
ture, true woman as you are, not to end by lov- 
ing the man whose name and existence you 
share ? I promise you to be patient at first, 
and not exactmg. I shall not expect you to 
forget in a day the bitter hours which have 
preceded this brief and sad wooing. For the 
present I shall ask little or nothing, because I 
feel so confident, so sure of the future." 

Dora heard him, and felt in a dream. 

" Ah I but if that future should never come," 
she argued, rousing herself; " if we should be 
bound to each other for life, and feel that bond 
grow heavier daily I Can you imagine how 
frightful that would be, Mr. Templemore? " 

"No," he replied, with manly frankness, 
" for I cannot imagine myself remaining cold 
or indifferent toward a young, attractive, and 
amiable wife I I do not think I should feel so 
toward a plain one, provided she were good; 
how then could I be, as you say, to one who 
is good, pretty, and, to crqwn all, delightful 
company ? Dear Miss Courtenay, it would be 
most unnatural ; and allow me to add that, as 
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with fine natares love wins love, I feel sure of 
Becuring your affection with time. Then do 
not wonder if I urge this matter upon you. 
Love, peace, and happiness are all, as it were, 
within my grasp — do not deny me ! " 

He spoke almost as if he loved her already — 
so tender, so persuasive was his tone. Could 
this great, this unattainable happiness have 
come within her reach ? She felt dizzy ; she 
did not know whether it was with fear or with 
joy ; and scarcely knowing what she said, she 
replied: 

" Yes, later — ^perhaps as yousay — ^but later." 

" Dear Miss Courtenay," he urged, " it must 
be now. We must get married at once — ^we 
cannot delay." 

•'Now I " she repeated, suddenly sobered — 
" now, Mr. Templemore? " 

" Now, indeed ! " he too repeated. 

" Now 1 " she said again ; " now, when hon- 
or, generosity, all urge you to it I And if you 
regret it later, Mr, Templemore — ^if you repent, 
what fate shall be ours ? " 

*< But I cannot repent," he replied, a little 
indignantly. ''You wrong me, Miss Courte- 
nay, by indulging such a thought." 

She was silent. He resumed, in a more 
gentle tone : 

" Bdieve me, I know what I am doing. I 
am taking a good and attractive woman to be 
my companion for life ; why, what sort of a 
man should I be to repent an act which ought 
to give me the greatest happiness ? Surely," 
he added, with an admiring smile, "you have 
learned before to-day that you have the power 
to win and to charm ? " 

Poor Dora I she could not resist the language 

of this tender flattery. A deep warm blush 

« 
stole over her face, and for a moment made 

her strangely beautiful. Mr. Templemore saw 

that he had prevailed, but he wanted her to 

say so. 

* 
" Tell me that you consent f " he asked. 

The words sent Dora back to that morning 



in Notre Dame, and her dream there, and all 
that had passed since then. She rose — it was 
as if a storm had seized and now shook her 
frail being. 

" It is not too late yet," she said in & low 
distinct tone ; " you are free still, Mr. Temple- 
more." 

" I do not want to be free," he answered 
smiling, as he took her hand again. 

She left it clasped in his. She stood wltlmi 
two paces of him, calm, pale, and with a light 
in her eyes that sent a thrill through him. 

" Mr. Templemore," said she in the same 
low voice, " before you pledge yourself irrevo- 
cably, hear me and heed me. I am not so 
good or so perfect as you think. I am proud — 
a very proud woman. I am easily offended, but 
do not easily forget or forgive a wrong. If I 
become your wife, I shall do so knowing that 
you do not marry me for love. That knowl- 
edge may make me unreasonable and exact- 
ing. I have never anticipated such an ordeal, 
and dare not answer for my wisdom or -my 
patience. Oh ! Mr. Templemore, sound your 
own heart and pause. If you are not pure 
that you will never repent — if you are not 
sure that I shall never read regret or weariness 
in your eyes, leave me for your own sake — ^for 
I should turn dangerous — ^for mine, for I 
should go mad ! Leave me now, I say ! My 
charm may wear off with novelty ; your liking 
may grow cool, and my short happiness go 
with it Better by far unmerited disgrace 
than such a lot — ^better present heart-ache 
than to be happy a few hours, and rue them 
forever — ^forever I " 

What strange thoughts will come when no 
one bids them ! Mr. Templemore beard Dora 
out, and as he looked at her pale face, lit up 
with a passionate emotion, and held her hand, 
he thought, " I did not know this was in her ! 
To think of that pleasant, good-tempered look- 
ing girl being finer than any tragic queen ! 
Rachel herself never looked more like a being 
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all spirit and flame than this Dora Coartenay ; 
she never uttered a * forever I — forever!' so 
mournful and so boding. Yes, I can believe 
it — there is danger in her." 

But we all love danger, and Mr. Temple- 
more liked Dora none the worse for recogniz- 
ing in her that element of peril. Besides, he 
had no doubt — ^no fear. 

" I dread nothing," herepUed, with a secure 
smile—" nothing of that kind, at least. I shall 
never feel regret or weariness, never — ^never." 

How could she doubt him? He did not 
doubt himself. He did not know that he was 
yielding to a keen temptation. He was not in 
-love, but there are many feelings besides love 
whig]i rule a man's heart, and Mr. Temple- 
more would have risked his own hapjaness and 
Dora's ten times over, rather than give her up 
just tfcen. Her very warning was sweet as an 
allurement, her forebodings had the charm of 
a fond defiance. There is no knowing how he 
might have felt if he had suspected that this 
proud girl loved him ; but she had guarded 
h'er secret well, and he knew it not. He only 
knew that she was young and attractive, and 
hard to win, and, manlike, he liked her all 
the better for it ; and thus their fate was de- 
cided. 

It was a mere formality, when Mrs. Courte- 
nay and Mrs. Luan at length came forth, to 
ask the former lady for her daughter's hand, 
but Mr. Templemore went through it. Mrs. 
Courtenay burst into tears, and Mrs. Luan 
looked as stolid as if Mr. Templemore's words 
had fallen on her ear and not reached her 
underslanding. It was all settled, however, 
and settled very quickly; the very marriage- 
day was fixed when Mr. Templemore le^ them 
that night. 



CHAPTER XXXIY. 
Mr. Templemore went home on foot. He 
went home along a gray moonlit road, with 



here and there a patch of trees, throwing their 
black mass of shadow across his path, or a 
slope of ground rising against a starry sky. 
He felt like one in a dream, and the balmy 
evening air added to the languor which 
pervaded his being. He could not forget 
Dora Courtenay. It was not love, it was not 
admiration ; it was somethmg which partook 
of the nuture of both feelings, and yet which 
was neither, that brought her face thus ever 
before him. He saw it on that lonely road 
with its look of tragic sorrow and sad warning 
that stirred his very heart ; as plainly as in 
the room by the open window, when he held 
her hand in his, as distinctly did he see her 
now. 

And it was not love that summoned her to 
his side. Alas ! no, it was something very 
difierent from that pure and tender feeling. 
It was the dawn of passion, none the less dan- 
gerous that it would be felt for la wife, and 
might conceal itself under the cloak of duty. 
His love for Mrs. Logan had been misplaced, 
but it had been a true, calm, and tender affec- 
tion, the afifection which a wise woman wishes 
to inspire. Very different from this was the 
new feeling it was Dora's fate to waken in Mr. 
Templemore's heart. She deserved, indeed, 
the love Mrs. Logan had had and lost ; but 
perhaps Mr. Templemore could not like two 
women successively after the same fashion; 
perhaps, too, that Dora's stronger nature 
wakened in him thfe restless and stormy ele- 
ment, and appealed to that facuUy of ima^na- 
tion which a pretty childish creature like Flor- 
ence had left dormant. He questioned him- 
self as he walked home along the lonely road, 
and he wondered at the calmness with which 
he could think of his late love, and at the 
strange yearning which came over him when 
he contemplated his approaching marriage. 
He wondered and questioned, and the answer 
had not come when he reached Les Roches. 

It was early yet, and little Eva rushed out 
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to meet him. He took her in his arms and 
kissed her, and the purest emotion connected 
with his new feelings came to him as he 
thought : 

** Yes, she will be a good and tender mother 
to my child." 

They went in together, and as soon as they 
entered the school-room Eva got upon her 
father's knee, and laid her head on his shoul- 
der. 

"Aunt says Cousin Dora will never come 
back," she began, in her most doleful voice. 

Mr. Templemore smiled. He already saw 
a bright young mistress at Les Roches, and he 
could imagine Miss Moore's amazement and 
consternation. 

"But Cousin Dora will come back," he 
said, in answer to Eva. " I saw her this 
evening, and she promised to return." 

"To-morrow?" cried Eva, q^apping her 
hands in great glee. • 

" No, not to-morrow." 

Eva looked blank. The good deferred is 
not a good for childhood. Besides, Mr. Tem- 
plemore, when questioned more closely, could 
not even say that Cousin Dora would come 
after to-morrow. It was plain he knew 
nothing about it. Moreover, he was unusually 
silent this evening. Eva saw it, and pouted. 
Then she grew petulant and exacting, and 
begged for a fairy-tale. Mr. Templemore 
smiled, and rousing himself from his reverie, 
he said : 

" A fairy-tale 1 Why, Eva, the world is full 
of fairy-tales. I saw one the other day — ^for 
you know that in fairy-tales there is no such 
thmg as time — with the fairy and the prin- 
cess — ^'* 

" And the prince ? " suggested Eva. 

"Well, yes, a sort of prince there was, 
too." 

"And what was the fairy like ? " 

" Little, wrinkled, old, and very cross I She 
had just broken her eggs and spilt her milk. 



and even fairies will be put out by such dis- 
asters ; so the princess came to her assistance, 
and gave her more milk and eggs." 

" No," contradicted Eva, " it is the fairy 
who gives the milk and eggs, not the princess, 
you know ! " 

" Are you sure ? " asked Mr. Templemore. 
"Quite sure," triumphantly replied Eva, 
" it is the fairy who gives the milk and eggs, 
and they turn into gold and diamonds, you 
know!" 

"Well, they may yet turn into gold ^ and 
diamonds," answered Mr. Templemore, smiling. 
" So far you are right, Eva." 

"And what is she like — the princess, I 
mean ? " asked Eva, curiously. 

" A sunbeam, if you like it — or your Cousin 
Dora!" 

" Is she as beautiful as Cousin Dora ? " 
"Oh! quite I" 
"And the prince?" 

" Ah ! the prince,»to be sure. Well, there 
is not much to be said about him, save that 
he comes for the princess, and that they both 
go away in a fiery car — ^very like a rail-way- 
carriage — and are ever so happy somewhere 
or other ! " 

" And is that all the fairy-tale ? " asked Eva, 
looking disappomted. 

"My dear, you spoiled it. I would have 
shown you how distressed the poor old fairy 
was, and how the beautiful princess came to 
the rescue, and how grateful the fairy felt, and 
how she showed her gratitude by heaping all 
sorts of troubles on the poor princess, till, 
having tried her to the utmost, she called in 
the prij^ce, who was only hiding all the time, 
and, bidding him deliver the princess, and 
make her happy, s'he vanished in a cloud of 
smoke." 

" And did he deliver her ? " asked Eva, in- 
terested. 

" I believe so— I hope so ! I hope, too, he 
made a princess so good and so amiable as 
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happy as she deserved to be ; but I am not 
sure of it, you see — ^not haying yet read that 
part of the story." * 

Eva looked very grave and thoughtful ; she 
seemed to be meditating over the mysterious 
ending, but in reality she was sleepy. Ere 
long her eyeUds fluttered, then closed, her 
head sank heavily on her father's shoulder, 
and a gentle little snore . announced her de- 
parture for a fairy-land much visited by young 
ladies of her years., Mr. Templemore rang 
for Fanny, and as the girl took the child 
away, he thought : " Yes, she will be a good 
mother to my child." 

.Alas I if he had questioned his heart very 
closely, Mr. Templemore would have known 
that he did not care much for Dora's good- 
ness just then. She was already to him as 
one of those fair-haired sirens who allured 
Greek mariners in the blue seas, and whom 
they followed, not caring whither, so sweet 
was it to go to perdition in their track. 
" What ailed me, that I never saw it before 
to-night?" he thought. "The very child 
saw it, and I did not. She is beautiful— of 
that subtle beauty which escapes analysis, and 
charms most. Yet I may do myself justice. 
" I did not think of that when I went to ask her 
to become my wife." 

Yes, however unwise nught be this passage 
in the drama of Richard Templemore's life, 
there was, at least, this saving clause to it, 
and which in his darkest hours he remem- 
bered with just and manly pride. Duty, 
honor, not faithlessness of heart, or the folly 
of a stroqg desire, had first taken him to Dora 
Courtenay. He was alone now in that room 
where he had spent some happy hours with 
her and Eva. Every object he saw reminded 
him of long hours, which had seemed brief, 
they were so delightful. How he remembered 
those pleasant evenings during which Eva 
dressed and undressed Minna, whilst he sat 
talking, arguing, and discoursing with Eva's 



governess I What a bright, clear mind she had, 
and what a listener she made I Flans whicl^ 
he never could have fonned had the childish 
Florence been his wife, now thronged to his 
mind. Mr. Templemore was . too much de- 
voted to study to require a companion < to help 
him in his wooing of this austere mistress. 
'But still it would enhance her charms to have 
such a fellow-student as Dora. Ay, truly it 
was something to go down the stream of life 
with this bright fellow-traveller, and feel as 
they went that they were strangers in nothing. 
No fatal bar, no cruel division of intellect, or 
faith, or temper, or belief, need come between 
these two. Mr. Templemore knew Dora too 
well not to know this also, and perhaps such 
knowledge had made duty easy, and free from 
all sacrifice. . He did not ask hunself how he 
would have acted. if Dora had not been what 
she was, and we will not say it for him. 
What. was right because he felt that this ^rl 
could truly become flesh of his flesh and heart 
of his heart, might have been wrong if it had 
not been in his power to admit her to such a 
communion in his being. But no such 
obstacle, existed between them. All his 
visions showed him a fair young wife, with 
bright hair, and soft, shy eyes, whom he could 
chain to his side without tyranny ; for what- 
ever his pursuits might be, she could share 
and like them, and yet not like them merely 
for his sake, or to please him. LitUe wonder, 
then^ that he let such visions come, and gave 
them welcome, on that lonely evening, after 
leaving Dora, knowing that he should see her 
on the morrow, and that before the week was 
out she would have become his wife. 

Dora, too, had her dreams, but oh I how 
different they were from Mr. Templemore's I 
She soon escaped from her mother's hysterical 
joy at such unexpected good fortune to her 
own room, and there she sat and > tried to 
think. Ah ! how happy she would have been 
if she could have looked at the future with his 
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eyes I But do what she would, a dark and 
beayy cloud ever. came and veiled from her 
the glorious radiance of her lot. To be Hr. 
Templemore's wife, honored, blessed, re- 
deemed from disgrace — ^pang so keen to a 
proud heart — to be his cherish^ and chosen 
companion, his friend, the mother of his 
child, the partaker of his cares, his sorrows,* 
and his joys — ay, truly that was deep happi- 
ness, and happiness both deep and pure. But, 
oh ! to be his wife, and to see him siiffer and 
repent, to feel herself a burden and a clog 
upon him, to be not disliked, but endured, and 
to see it, and have to bear it — ^that was the 
cloud, and it appalled Dora's heart like the 
last great final darkness. 

"Oh! better anything than that I-^better 
anything I " she moaned. " I shall tell him to- 
morrow that I cannot — ^no, I cannot ! " But 
when tears came and relieved her — ^when she 
remembered how earnest, how tender had 
been his assurances of affection, faith returned, 
and with faith the fond human yearning for 
this possible happiness. For she, too, knew 
there was a strange affinity between them. 
They had the same tastes, the same likings, 
the same hopes and desires. They only dif- 
fered where it was pleasant to do so, and for 
this no doubt the society of the one had al- 
ways been so agreeable to the other. Dora, 
too, could ima^ne such a life as fancy had 
shown to Mr. Templemore. " We shall read 
and study together," she thought, ** and I will 
be his amanuensis, and help him, and he will 
teach me. Ah! if he "can only forget Mrs. 
Logan, we shall be happy— happy to the 
heart's core." But that fatal " if" brought 
the cloud again ; the bright life of love and 
intellectual delights vanished in dismal ob- 
scurity, and a faintness, like that of death, 
came over Dora's whole being. She did not 
hear her room-door open, but she saw the 
sudden flash of a light, for she was sitting in 
darkness, and turning round with a startled 



exclamation, she beheld her samt Mrs. Luan 
put down the light she held, and closing the 
door, came up to Dora. There was a strange, 
exulting glitter in her eyes, and a triumphant 
smile on her lips as she said, " Well, Dora, I 
told you so — you will be Mrs. Templemore." 

" Yes, aunt, you told me so," replied Dora ; 
but she sighed drearily. 

"You will be a rich woman," said Mrs. 
Luan. " Mr. Templemore is a rich man." 

Dpra did not reply ; she was not indifferent 
to wealth, but Mr. Templemore's moved her 
not 

" He will be a generous husband," resumed 
Mrs. Luan. "He will give you plenty of 
things." 

Dora began to feel surprised, not at the 
sordid tone of her aunt's remarks, but at the 
fluency with which they were uttered. Mrs* 
Luan spoke with a sharp distinctness so un- 
usual in her, that Dora, after a moment's 
reflection, ascribed it to the excitement of joy 
which her countenance expressed very plainly. 

" And you wiH not forget to say a good 
word for John Luan," resumed Mrs. Luan ; 
" be is your cousin, and deserving — and what 
is there Mr. Templemore cannot do for him 
if he chooses? Besides, he will do any- 
thmg to please you." 

"Are you so sure of that, aunt?" asked 
Dora with involuntary bitterness. " He does 
not marry me for love, you know ! " 

Mrs. Luan shook her head, and muttered 
something which Dora did not understand. 

" No, he does not marry you for love," she 
resumed, looking very hard at Dom ; " but I 
saw him looking at you this evening. If he 
had not found out before you were worth that 
little babyish thing ten times over, he found 
it out to-night." 

Dora looked incredulous, and somewhat 
impatient. 

"I tell you he did!" almost impetuously 
said her aunt — " I tell you that man will dote 
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on yon, if you know how to manage. I told 
you be woftld marry you, and he ia gomg to 
do 80. I tell you he will dote on you — and 
you will see if 

Her vehemence almost frightened Dora. 

** Aunt, aunt t " she said, soothingly. But 
Mrs. Luan stamped her foot angrily. 

*^ You will spoil all if you mope," she said : 
" he liked you for your bright face— and you 
must be bright as the sun. He liked you 
because you laughed and sang, and read and 
played, and drew — then do it all agiun. 
What need you fret ? You wanted him, and 
you have him. If you cry, you will remind 
him of Florence Gale. Do not give him time 
to think ; inake him so happy that he will — 
that he must forget." 

"Make him foi^et her I" cried Dora, with 
involuntary passion and jealousy. "Oh I 
that I could I— that I could 1 " 

Mrs. Luan looked at her with something 
like contempt. 

" You can if you will," she said at length. 

" Oh ! aunt, how ?— how ? " 

And Dora looked at her aunt as she had 
never looked before. 

"I have never been handsome," replied 
Mrs. Luan, "and I am dot clever or bright 
like you — at least, people say so ; but when 
I had a husband I never let him think of an- 
other woman." 

"How did you manage, auntf" asked 
Dora, rather astonished. 

Mrs. Luan nodded knowingly. 

" You will find it out — you will find it out I " 
she repeated. 

*• No— never," replied Dora with some emo- 
tion. " He may like me if he pleases ; and 
if he does not he may leave me." 

" Idiot 1 " angrily said Mrs. Luan — ^** idiot! 

Why do you marry him, then? I tell you it 

is your right and your duty to fascinate your 

husband, and make him forget that woman." 

Mrs. Luan spoke the truth, and Dora's con- 
18 



science told her so. Yes, it was her right and 
her duty to win and keep her husband's heart 

" I believe you are right, aunt," she replied 
after a while ; " and I shall do my best— but 
I may fail." 

" Why should you fail ? " asked Mrs. Luan ; 
but her tone was sobering, and her look, her 
voice, her manner were all getting confused 
again. " Why should you fail ? Of course a 
pretty girl like you can easily get hold of her 
husband; for I have always noticed," she 
added in the tone of a person who enounces 
a doubtful proposition, " that men like pretty 
women, and that Mrs. Logan is not so very 
pretty. Now, you are fair, and being dark, 
he must like you — indeed, I suppose he liked 
you all along, only he did not find it out ; but 
I am sure he did this evening— any one could 
see he was quite smitten, though you were so 
pale. 8o when you are married you have 
only to get your color ba^k and •tO'^ manage, 
and he will dote upon you; and I Ik&ye no 
doubt he will do anything you like for J^m^ 
Luan." 

She spoke with her old incoherence^ and '%: 
yet her words fell like balm on Dora's heart. 
The good-night she uttered when her aunt 
left her had a tenderness in it which said 
much. Illusion or not, she felt she must be- ' 
lieve Mrs. Luan, or perish in her despair. 
Yes, she must beUeve that she was already 
dear to Mr. Templemore, and that she would 
grow far dearer still, or she could never face 
the future. 

"Aunt is right," she thought; "it is my 
duty and my right to charm my husband. I 
must not fret, I must not be pale and look 
heart-sick — ^I must be young, handsome, and 
happy, and," she added, glancing at the mir- 
ror, before which she now stood undoing her 
long, bright hair, " I will I " 

Easy resolve to accomplish when the brow 
is fair, and the eyes are bright; when the 
cheek is young and blushing, and, above all. 
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when there ia a girrs strong though modest 
loTe In the heart ' 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A DREAM, in which Mrs. Gourtenaj saw 
Dora presented with a pair of diamond ear- 
rings by her fond husband, was rather abrupt- 
ly disturbed by Dora herself the next morn- 
ing. Mrs. Courtenay sat up and stared at her 
daughter, who stood by her side dressed, and 
with her bonnet on. 

** Why, Dora, what time is it ? " she asked, 
** that you are already going out ? " 

*' I am not going out — ^I have been out, and 
I haye just come in,'* said Dora, who looked 
rather sad and pale. '^Manmia, I have a 
great deal to say to you— will you hear me f " 

"Surely," replied Mrs. Courtenay, whose 
mind was all running on the trousseau — " of 
•course you have a great deal to see to— I 
•could scarcely sleep for thinking of it— but 
ihere is an excellent shop in the Bue Imperi- 
ale, and — " 

" You misunderstand me," Dora interrupted, 
with an expression of great pain ; ** what I 
have to say is this : I cannot become Mr. Tem- 
plemore's wife." 

" But, my dear, you have promised I " cried 
Mrs. Courtenay. 

" True ; and the breaking of that promise, 
which has cost me a sleepless night, will not 
cost him a sleepless hour,** replied Dora, very 
sadly. ** Mamma, Mr. Templemore marries 
me from honor, and I cannot, I will not be 
married so. I said 'yes' last night because I 
was mad ; and I dare say I should say * yes ' 
again if he were to urge the point— therefore 
I must go. I have been out this morning 
and made every needful inquiry. If we leave 
Rouen by twelve, we can be in London to- 
morrow." 

Mrs. Courtenay was confounded. Here was 
a &11, indeed, from tbe diamond ear-rings of 



her dream to the departure of reality. When 
she recovered from her amazement, it was to 
ai^e agafaist so sudden a resolve. Especially 
did she urge Dora not to go without seeing 
Mr. Templemore. "It will affront him so," 
she said, pitifully. 

Dora hung her head. Yes, it would affront 
him ; but it would not pain him. The sting 
could go no deeper than pride: even her 
childish, imiooent mother, who saw so little, 
could see that. 

" I cannot see him," she said, looking up ; 
" I cannot say to him all I say to you, mamma. 
It would look like calling forth protestations 
which I do not wish to hear. He would have 
to tell me again that I am young, pretty, and 
amiable, and that of course he admires me^ 
and must love roe in the end. No, I cannot 
say all that, and hear him over again. Be- 
sides, he might not understand me. For, after 
all, I do not want my husband to adore me — 
I do not deserve or expect extravagant affec- 
tion from any man ; only no man shall marry 
me from honor-naone I — ^none I " she added, 
her eyes flashing and her voice ringing as she 
spoke. 

Mrs. Courtenay argued again; but hei 
daughter, though she listened to her patiently, 
was not moved by her arguments. 

" I cannot do it," she said, despondentiy. 
" I do believe that if the feeling I have now 
should come to me at the altar when we both 
stood before the priest, and he had his book 
open, I do believe I should say * no ' even 
then." 

" My dear," innocently said her mother, " ]f 
always thought you Uked Mr. Templemore? '^ 

Dora's pale cheek flushed; but she gave 
Mrs. Courtenay no direct answer. 

" I cannot do it," she said again; " I would 
rather marry John Luan than become Mr. 
Templemore's wife on these terms." 

" And do you think of John Luan, then ? " 
doubtfully asked Mrs. Courtenay. 
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" Think of him ! think of lany man with 
this burden of disgrace upon me I" cried 
Dora, with a sudden agony of grief. " Why, 
who would have me ? No— not John Luan 
himself^ though he has liked me years, and 
though I need ouly say, * I am guiltless,' for 
him to belieye me. He told me so last night : 
I can marry but one man." 

" Well, then, marry him," promptly said 
her mother. 

Dora shook her head. " Time is passing," 
she said, with a sigh, " and-~oh ! how I long 
to be gone — gone, and at peace I " 

" But, my dear, Mr. Templemore will prob- 
ably follow us, and — ^*' 

" Follow us ? " interrupted Dora ; " no^ mam- 
ma, there is no fear of that ; he will be af- 
fronted, as you said — ^besides, he need not 
know where we are going." 

It was Ifturd to give up so bright a vision as 
that which had not merely given Dora a pair 
of diamond ear-rings, but had seen her throned 
at Les Roches, and made her mistress of Dee- 
nah ; it was hard, but it had to be done ; and 
Mrs. Courtenay got up and prepared for the 
approaching journey. ' 

Mrs. Luan, on learning Dora's determina- 
tion, stamped her foot, and stammered forth 
an angry remonstrance of " Idiot ! idiot I you 
shall not, you must not!" but had to grow 
calm again before Dora's resolve. For she 
was resolute indeed. Pride, duty had been 
with her in the night, and both had forbidden 
her to become Mr. Templemore's wife. Mrs. 
Luan stared, then said sulkily, acknowledging 
herself conquered : 

"You may go— I will not — why should I? 
— John is not in London — I shall stay here." 

"I hope you will join us later," replied 
Dora ; " but it Is better that you should not 
come with us now." 

"And what will Mr. Templemore say?" 
asked Mrs. Luan. 

"Not much," answered Dora, "for he will 



nbt care much, aunt. I shall write a few lines, 
which you will ^ve him when he comes, and 
he will be angry at first — then forget it.'* 

Mrs. Luan muttered something to herself, 
then was silent. No more, indeed, was said 
on the subject, and nothing occurred to delay 
and impede Dora's departure. As twelve 
struck, the tidal train left the Rouen station, 
and leaning back in the carriage, where she 
sat by the side of her amazed and dismayed 
mother, Dora could say to herself, with a bitter 
sigh, " It is all over I " 

But when is anything over in life? The 

very step Dora had taken to escape her fate 

only precipitated its course, and made its ac- 

t 
complishment more certain. 

It was barely two when Mrs. Luan, who sat 
alone moody and defeated, heard Mr. Temple- 
more coming up the staircase. He came to 
spend an hour with Dora. He came in more 
sober mood than he had lefl'her the night be- 
fore, seeing the plain facts of his marriage 
more as they were than as they had seemed 
in that moment of seduction and fervor ; but 
became also as a lover to woo his mistress, 
if not with fear and doubt of her favor on his 
mind, at least with sufficient tenderness for 
her in his heart. Madame Bertrand was not 
below, and there was nothing to warn him of 
what had occurred when he entered the sitting- 
room, and seeing its disorder, Mrs. Luan sitting 
alone, and a sealed letter lying on the table, 
he understood all in a moment. 

"Where is Miss Courtenay?" he asked, 
sharply. 

"Gone!" 

"Gone?" 

He took the letter, broke its seal, read it, 
then crushed it angrily, and looking at Mrs. 
Luan, he exclaimed impetuously — 

"How dare Miss Courtenay use me so ? " 

Alas ! Dora was rightr-his first feeling was 
not one of pain, but of wrath and ofi^ended 
pride. How dare she, the poor girl whom he 
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had honored with his regard, Jilt him, Richard 
Templemore, the ma&ter of Deenah ? 

^What has occurred since last night to 
Justify so extraordinary a proceeding?" he 
asked, after a pause, and, though still angry, 
speaking more calmly. 

'* They tell me nothing," replied Mrs. Luan, 
sulkily ; " I dont know anything. I would not 
go— why should I? John is not in Lon- 
don." 

A light seemed to break on Mr. Temple- 
more's mind. Had Dora repeated and recalled 
her promise, because that John Luan, her 
cousin, her early friend, was secretly dear to 
her ? He was amazed at himself nerer to haye 
thought of this. 

"Mrs. Luan," he said, looking hard at her, 
" I believe I can guess Miss Courtenay's reason 
for acting as she has acted. I forgive her 
freely; but why was she not open with me? 
Could you not have told her how wilh'ng I was 
to do everything — and I can do much — ^that 
would forward her happiness? Why did she 
not tell me all last night ? " he asked, a little 
indignantly. " Was it honorable, was it fair, 
to pledge herself to one man, when, in her 
heart, she liked another?" 

The words roused Mrs. Luan. 

"Who? — what?" she asked, with sudden 
anunation. " Who is it Dora likes ? " 

Mr. Templemore remembered her old oppo- 
sition to the scheme he had framed for her son 
and Dora, and he hesitated to reply. 

"I know nothing," he said at length, **I 
can only conjecture. If any one knows the 
truth of this, surely you do, Mrs. Luan ; and 
surely, seeing how strangely I am treated," 
he added, with some bitterness, "you might 
enlighten me, that, once for all, I may know 
how to act." 

Mrs. Luan rose and confronted him. 

" Yon want to know ? " she said. 

" I do^" he replied, turning red with anger 
as he foresaw her reply, and felt certain that 



he had been betrayed and sacrificed for a 
rivftl. 

" And you will not tell Dora ? " 

"No," he impatiently answered. "Why 
should I?" 

"Well, then," deliberately s^d Mrs. Luan, . 
" she likes you." 

Mr. Templemore looked on Mrs. Luan, as, 
after uttering these words, she sat down again, 
with amazement, on which followed incredu- 
Uty. 

"Nonsense," he said, with something like 
contempt for the attempted imposition. " I 
know you do not want your niece and your 
son to marry ; but you need not say that, Mrs. 
Luan." 

" Ton do not belieye me? " she stammered, 
angrily. 

"I cannot — ^no, I cannot!" he answered, 
with slight hesitation. "Like in%, and run 
away from me because I want to marry her I 
Whoever heard the like ? " - 

" You do not befieve me ? " said Mrs. Luan 
again. " Then why did you ask ? Why did 
you want to know? Why did you make me 
tell you?". 

She shook with anger. 'Mr. Templemore 
looked .*at her, and felt strangely troubled. 
What if this sallow, heavy woman had spoken 
the truth? — ^what if Dora Goortenay loved 
him, and had fled because she loved him ? 

" No," he said, after a brief pause, " it can- 
not be— I should have seen it" 

"Seen it, Mr. Templemore t" rather scorn- 
fully echoed Mrs. Luan. " Seen it, when you 
are blind — blind as a mole I " 

Yes, this man had been so blind hitherto, 
he had fallen so eaenly into the snares she had 
laid for him, that she could not help despising 
him for his blindness, and, in the insolence of 
her success, taunting him with it. Mr. Tem- 
plemore turned sharply upon her. For a mo- 
ment he had a double revelation: that the 
g^l who had ple<%ed herself to him the night 
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before, and fled that morning, loved him — and 
that the low-browed woman, who*^ spoke (o him 
with such strange insolence, was his betrayer, 
he saw by rapid intuition.' Bat dtber one 
vision chased the other; either the intoxi- 
cating consciousness of his triumph over one 
proud woman^s heart hid from him all trace 
of his humiliating defeat at the hands of 
another woman, or that integrity and ingenu- 
ousness, which. forbid us to suspect without 
proof, helped his undoing by telling him not 
to heed an angry woman's words. 

** Mrs. Luan, I did not wish to offend you," 
he said, with a smile ; " but your tale is so 
strange that I may well doubt it Can you 
give me any token, any proof of what you 
say ? " ^ 

" No," she said, sullenly. " Would Dora put 
it down in pen and ink, * I like Doctor Rich- 
ard ? * No, I can give you no proof, but I wish 
I may never see John again if it be not true I " 

The words "Doctor Richard" did more to 
convince Mr. Templemore than the imprecation 
which followed it Doctor Richard ! There was 
strange magic in the name, and in the recol- 
lections it called up. Signs which he had not 
heeded at the time came back, and each was 
eloquent, and had its own tale to tell. Many 
a blush, many a sudden paleness, looks both 
proud and shy, the happy glow which over- 
spread her face when he entered the room, its 
seriousness when he rose to go, were now re- 
membered, and for the first time understood. 
Had she, then, liked that poor, careless Doc- 
tor Richard, of whom she knew nothing, save 
that he was poor ? Had she liked him with- 
out thinking of the owner of Deenah, or the 
master of Les Roches? Mr. Templemore 
walked up and down the room with irresolute 
steps, almost convinced, and yet still doubt- 
ing. 

"May I#fouble*you for Miss Courtenay's 
address ? " he said, at length. " I must see 
her, or, at least, write." 



He uttered the last word slowly, like one 
whose mind is not yet made up. When he 
said that he must write, Mrs. Luah's face fell. 
Had she remained in Rouen — ^hod she be- 
trayed Dora's secret for this ? Write ! — was 
Dora the girl to change her purpose for a letter ? 

" They tell me nothing," she said, sulkily. 
" I don't know where they are." 

" But, Mrs. Luan," he argued, a little im- 
patientiy, "it cannot end thus between Miss 
Courtenay and me. I must eUher see her or 
write to her, and surely you will help me 
to the knowledge, without which I can do 
neither." 

"They tell me nothing," again said Mrs. 
Luan, stolidly ; " they are in London — that's .. 
all" * 

With a mixture of pity and contempt for 
her obstinate stupidity, Mr. Templemore sat 
down by her side, and conceiving that he had 
offended this foolish and sulky woman, he did 
his best to coax her back into a good-humor. 

" Come, my dear Mrs. Luan," he said, with 
his most persuasive smile, " you must be my 
friend in this. How can I direct a letter to 
IMGss Courtenay, London ? " 

" Kensington," corrected Mrs. Luan. 

" But even Kensington will not do. I can- 
not, at least, trust to the chance of an unex- * 
ceptionably clever postman in so important a 
matter as this. There are streets in Kensing- 
ton — which is it?" 

" It is not a street — it's a terrace," sharply 
corrected Mrs. Luan. 

" Come, we are getting on," good-humoredly 
rejomed Mr. Templemore. "Just tell me 
what terrace, and I shall not ask for the num- 
ber." 

" Number 5," said Mrs. Luan. 

"But what terrace?" asked Mr. Temple- 
more, in his most coadng tones. 

Mrs. Luan turned up her ejes, and seemed 
to try and remember, then shook her head, in 
token of denial 
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" I Dave forgotten,'* she said ; " but the post- 
man will be sure to know.*' 

*^ Sure to know, when I dare say there are a 
hundred terraces I " said Mr. Templemore, in 
a vexed tone. '* Come, Krs. Luan, you must 
really try and remember." 

But be might as well have tried to move a 
stone wall as to move Mrs. Luan. She said 
the postman would be sure to know that it 
was Number 6, and a terrace, and beyond 
this she could not be got. Vexed and wearied, 
Mr, Templemore left her at the end of a quar- 
ter of an hour, muttering, as he went down- 
stairs, " There never was such a fool as that 
woman I " 



CHAPTER XXXYL 

And now that Ifrs. Luan's cross-examination 
was over, Mr. Templemore had leisure to think. 
Never in all his life had he felt so strangely 
perplexed and troubled as he did then. Should 
he write to Dora, or should he foUow her ?— or, 
in plamer speech, should he marry her or not ? 
Even a man in love has been known to pause 
before so formidable an alternative as this. 
When his duty, as he conceived it — when his 
honor had made him offer his hand to the girl 
whose devotion to his child had in some sort 
caused her ruin, Mr. Templemore had not felt 
the hesitation he felt now. Then every gen- 
erous impulse of his nature had urged him on, 
and given strange sweetness to the sacrifice of 
his liberty. But Dora had released him--8he 
had released him in language so proud and so 
cold, that, unless it was the veil of a strong 
and secret love, it was offensive to his pride as 
a man. He was free — free in honor as well as 
in fact, since no man is bound to press him- 
self on a woman to importunity. He was free, 
and Mrs. Luan might have deceived him, or 
been herself mistaken. It was quite possible 
that, though she felt no positive aversion 
against him, Dora recoiled from wedded life 



with him just as he now hesitated to venture 
upon it with her. All this Mr. Templemore 
felt and knew, for the sweet vision^ of the pre- 
ceding evening had rather paled with the 
morning sun ; but something else, too, he could 
not help feeling. What if that idiotic Mrs. 
Luan, as he mentally called her, had spoken 
divine truths, like the andent sibjls, who gave 
forth orades, and strewed them to the winds 
of heaven, not knowing theur worth ? What 
if poor Doctor Richard had been fondly loved 
by one of the brightest and most accomplished 
girls he had ever met ? What if the very aa- 
cerity of her feelings made her shrink from a 
union in which she could soareely hope to have 
her hu8band*8 whole heart ? Here was a temp- 
tation, hideed !— -here was a strange, unex- 
pected triumph, made to intoxicate even a 
wiser man than Mr. Templemore. 

There was fever in the thought, and all the 
seduction of her paleness, of her sad looks, and 
low voice came back with it. Read by that 
light, these tokens had a dangerous meaning — 
dangerous, at least, to Mr. Templemore*s free- 
dom. Ab he walked through the streets of the 
old city he again seemed to see Dora Oourte- 
nay. In vain liberty beckoned on one side, 
and bade him beware how he lost her ; on the 
other there appeared a fairer vision by far, and 
infinitely more alluring. 

*' I am young,** she said, "and attractive, a 
tender, yet proud woman. Your marriage was 
the folly of a boy ; your second choice did not 
prove the wisdom of your manhood ; but what 
you had not with the one woman, what you 
could never have had with the other, I can ^ve 
you. For I am youth and I am love, and I 
come but once in a man*6 life when I do come, 
and he whom I visit, and yet who fuls to keep 
me, was never worthy to have me.*' 

A colder man than Mr. Templemore was, 
might surely be forgiven if he listtQcd to this 
temptress. He paused, he hesitated; should 
he write and trust to that anonymous terrace, 
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and that number five, for the safety of his let- 
ter ; or should he seek and find the fugitive, 
and read, as he could surely read, with this 
clew to guide him, the truth in her fkce t He 
could not resist this desire. He could not re- 
sist the secret hope that the truth had been 
told to him that day. Above all, he could not 
resist the longing he felt to secure Dora Cour- 
tenay, and call^her his. ^e was to him in 
this feverish hour as many an exquisite relic 
of ancient art had been for the last year — a 
wish to be gratified, no matter how extrava- 
gai^ the cost might be. 

*' I dare say it were better for me that I had 
never seen her," he thought, still pausing irres- 
olute on the threshold of his fate; "better 
for me that I had never gone to her house, and 
brought her to mine ; but now it is too late to 
think of this. She has lost all for me. Peace, 
fair name, the world's esteem, the chance of 
honorable marriage, everything perished in one 
hour for my sake ; but am I so selfish and so 
cold that I cannot atone— that I caanot repay 
her tenfold, and turn her wrong into unex- 
pected happiness f 

There is something splendid in the power of 
giving ; it is a glorious privilege, and makes 
us kings and sovereigns for the hour, as with 
the stroke of an enchanter's wand. Mr. 
Templemore could not help smiling to himself 
as he thought how he could change Dora's des- 
olation into joy. She would never tell him — 
never — ^but surely blind though Mrs. Luan 
thought him, he could see it He looked at 
his watch. It was not four yet. If he took the 
evening train he could be with her to-morrow. 

<<And why should I not?" he asked him- 
self; "if she really likes me, ought I not mar- 
ry a woman who has suffered so severely for 
my sake ? And if she does not — ought I not 
know it, and be free in conscience and honor, 
as I am in fact ? " 

Mr. Templemore was no less prompt to act 
on his resolve, than Dora had been to follow 



up hers. He left that night, and was the next 
day in London. 

Dora's first act, on returning to Madame 
Bertrand's. rooms, had been to write to a 
widowed lady in reduced circumstances, and 
ask whether she would recdve her. The re- 
ply had come that Mrs. Robinson no longer 
took in lodgers, but that she would accommo- 
date 'Mrs. and Miss Conrtenay for a time. 
Thus, on arriving at the station the two ladies 
had but to take a cab and drive through well- 
remembered streets, now wearing a strange 
look, after the absence of a year, to that quiet 
terrace with a garden^wall in front, and nod- 
ding trees, where Mrs. Robinson resided. Mrs. 
Oourtenay had been very ill at sea^ and she re- 
tired to her room almost at once. Dora sat 
in the front parlor, sad^ but calm, because her 
fate, as she considered it, was now irrevocable. 
She had placed it, as she thought, beyond the 
reach of her own will, and she blest Heaven 
that she had had strength to do so. 

The day was now nearly worn, the gray 
EngUsh twilight was setting in, and she was 
looking at the trees before her, seeing them 
not — seeing in their stead a gray old church, 
with lilies growing midst its buttresses, and all 
in a flame with the red light of a rich sunset, 
when a tap at the door roused her. A demure 
parlor-maid looked in, and merely saying, 
" Please, Miss, Mr. Templemore wishes to speak 
to you," she showed him in, as a matter of 
course, and closed the door behind hun. 

The cab that had brought him had put him 
down at the comer of the terrace ; he had not 
knocked at the door, but rung, that she might 
have no warning; and now he stood before 
her, as if called up by that vision in which she 
had been indulging. 

Bie rose and faced him, pale and trem- 
bling. It is dreadful to be forever strug- 
gling. Strength and oourtge may well fail 
us; well may we quail when the battle is 
perpetual, and never won. With a sort of 
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despair, Dora felt her tieart going away from 
her, rushing back 'to its old servitude. She 
rebelled, she tried to brare this cruel subjec- 
tion—one of the most bumbling a proud 
woman can feel, and in that first moment, at 
least, she was powerless. The joy of hearing 
his voice, of seeing his face agtdn, was stronger 
than either will or pride. 

"Am I again going to be conqii#ed?*' 
thought Dora, with secret anguish. " Am I 
agahi going to do the very thing I condemn ? 
— and has he but to appear in order to prevail 
against me ? " 

She could not bear the*thought Pity them 
whose conscience is ever striving agamst in- 
clinations; pity them, and if they succumb, 
condemn them not lightly. It is something to 
hare striven ; and the defeat which tells of a 
contest can never be all ignominious. Never- 
theless, that habit of self-command which is 
at the root of a woman's nature, came to 
Dora's help in this hour of need. 

**Mr. Templemore,** she asked, calmly, 
though sadly, ** is this well? " 

" Miss Courtenay," he replied gravely, " al- 
low me to reciprocate your question : Is this 
well ? Did you use me well ? " 

"Perhaps not," she said, with some emo- 
tion ; " but I wished to have it all over. It 
seemed best." 

He looked at her. She had recovered her 
composure, which his unexpected appearance 
had somewhat disturbed, and she spoke very 
quietly. He felt disappointed and perplexed. 
Had Mrs, Luan deceived him? Surely he 
would soon know. 

"Your letter told me nothing," he said; 
" I come to know your reasons. You cannot 
have changed your mind so suddenly without 
a reason." ^ 

" I have no new reason," replied Dora. 

" But you have some old reason," he per- 
sisted ; " some old reason, which you had not 
told me." 



" No— none." 

There was a sad passiveness in her tone, 
that told him nothing save that the subject 
was painful to her. He still felt perplexed, 
and more. irritated perhaps than perplexed. 
He asked her to hear him, and Dora raised no 
opposition. She sat down by the window, 
and he sat facing her, watching every motion 
of her features as he spoke. He urged over 
again every argument for their marriage, and 
against her refusal, which he had abeady used 
— ^but vainly. Dora leaned back in her chair 
with her hands clasped on her lap, and ker 
eyes downcast or fixed on vacant space, and 
with a face as pale and as changeless as 
marble. She heard him, she (Ud not contra- 
dict him much, but she said despondently, 
" No, Mr. Teraplemore, it cannot be." 

"Then I see what it is!" he exclaimed, 
reddening as he spoke, and speaking with more 
warmth than he was conscious of using — "you 
have a previous attachment, and will nbt ^11 
me!" 

Dora reddened too, but whether with re- 
sentment, shame, or any other feeling, it was 
impossible for Mr. Templemore to tell. 

" You are mistaken," she answered ; " if I 
had any such feeling, I should not be ashamed 
of it, and I would tell yoti at once." 

" Then you dislike me ! " he said with some 
impetuosity. 

Dora smiled, but simply answered: "No, 
why should I?" 

Mr. Templemore was confounded. He was 
stung too. All his fond visions had melted 
away, and he only saw a calm, proud woman, 
who did not seem to care much for him ; and 
whom, spite her indiflference — alas! perhaps 
on account of that indifference — he could not 
help wishing to win. Had he hesitated 
whether, he should marry her or not, had he 
followed her thus far in hot pursuit, had he 
pleaded his cause for the last half hour with 
every subtle and varied argument, to be 
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balked in the end? Mr. Templemore was not 
a handsome man, and he knew it; but he 
knew too that woman is'won by the ear far 
more than by the eye ; and if he had never 
gaessed that Dora loved him, he bad always 
seen that she liked him. Again and again he 
had prevailed with her, made her yield her 
will to hid, and not quarrel with her sub- 
jection. And now, when he laid himself out 
to charm, he failed. When he offered her 
position, wealth, and what he justly thought 
most of, himself, he failed. He was offended, 
he was hurt, but he was allured too, and that 
unexpected resistance was the kst crowning 
seduction which rendered Dora irresistible, 
and made him resolve not to leave the room 
dU he had conquered. 

" And so," he said, with a mixture of pathos 
and anger in his voice, which moved Dora's 
heart — *' so that is your unalterable resolve. 
Hiss Courtenay? We might be happy to- 
gether—we must be wretched apart Think 
of it well ! You condemn me to solitude. 
You know I cannot, I will not in honor marry 
another woman whilst you live. I say it 
again-^you condemn me to solitude 1 " 

He had risen and was pacing the room in 
some agitation ; but he came back to her as 
he uttered the last words, and standing before 
her, seemed to appeal, more in sorrow than 
in wrath, against so harsh a sentence. Dora 
felt much disturbed, but she tried to say com- 



" I do not, Mr. Templemore. I trust, I hope 
you will marry — as to that, so may II " 

** Then you do want to marry ! " he ex- 
claimed, jealously ; " you do want to marry ? " 

"Why not, Mr. Templemore ? " she asked, 
lifting up her head proudly, for both tone and 
question offended her. 

" Then why not marry me ? " he argued an- 
grily; " you say you have no previous attach- 
ment, why not marry me ? *' 

'* Because I will never marry a man who 



marries me from honof," replied Dora, with 
some energy. "I have said it, Mr. Temple- 
more, and nothing shall make me gamsay it.'' 

Mr. Templemore looked amazed; 

"Honor I" he said, impatiently; "did I 
speak of honor, Miss Courtenay? " 

Dora felt troubled. He had not, indeed, 
urged that argument. 

" You said you could not marry any other 
woman in honor, Mr. Templemore," she re- 
plied at length. 

"Nor can I — ^but did I say that I wished to 
marry you from honor ? On my word, Miss 
Courtenay," he added, with sudden emotion, 
" it is not honor, it is not the wish to right 
you that brought me here this evening. I 
know all you can urge. That a few days ago 
I was to marry another woman — ^I grant it ; 
but I also know this, that I am here, and that, 
as I said before, it is not honor that brings 
me. It is the wish — the irresistible wish that 
you should be my wife." 

Involuntary tenderness softened his voice 
and look as he uttered the word " wife ; " and 
no lover's protestation could have moved 
Dora's heart as that word thus uttered by one 
so dear. It comprised all — every eloquence, 
every promise, every fond hope, every pledge, 
every bond. Without a word of doubt or re- 
sistance, with her whole soul in the act, she 
placed her hand in his. 

"And this time," said Mr. Templemore, 
radiant and triumphant, " I shall keep you to 
your promise I " 

" You need not, Mr. Templemore," she said 
with the brightest smile he had ever seen, on 
her bright face; "nothing shall make me 
break it" 

" Her aunt spoke the truth," thought Mr 
Templemore as he looked at her ; " but what a 
strange, perverse creature to give me all that 
trouble!" 

Perverse or not, he loved her. Perverse or 
not, he grudged not the trouble she had cost 
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bim— he regretted not the strange turns of 
fate which had given him this prize. She was 
to him just then that something exquisite and 
rare, which in certain moods the best an4 the 
wisest man will purchase, no matter at what 
codt, ay, even though the price should be life- 
long liberty. 

When Mrs. Courtenay, much recruited by a 
long nap, thought she should like a cup of tea, 
and came down for that purpose, she found 
the tea-things on the parlor table, two candles 
burning brightly, and by their light she saw 
Mr. Templemore looking perfectly happy, and 
her daughter as gay as a lark on a summer 
morning. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NoTHiNO occurred to delay the fate which 
one woman^s folly and another woman's treach- 
ery had brought down on these two. Mr. 
Templemore wished for a speedy marriage, 
and he had his way. The morning on which 
Dora was to become his wife was fixed, and in 
the mean while he came daily to see her. He 
came early and stayed late, and. unless when 
he was with her, he felt restless and unhappy. 
He did not know himself what ailed him. He 
seemed to be bewitched. It was as if he had 
never seen before that this girl was worth win- 
ning. He did remember having admired her, 
but he could not now believe in his past ad- 
miration — ^it seemed so cold, so dead. Some- 
times he had gleams of reason, and wondered 
at himself; but they were gleams, and no 
more. They passed athwart his mind trou- 
bling it^ and when they had departed, he only 
felt more strongly impelled to rush on this 
fate before him. He was like the fisherman 
• in the ballad. The very waters that were to 
devour him allured him irresistibly. Perhaps 
he could not help it. Perhaps this sudden 
and vehement passion, following on a long 
quiet love for another woman, was the only 



thing that could save him from the abhorrence 
of marrying a girl his heart bad not chosen ; 
even aa but for that passion he could never 
have conquered Dora's pride and won her con- 
sent. The feeling that turned his sacrifice 
into sweetness had vanquished aU her scrapleB, 
and changed their bitterness to strange joy. 

For, after all, she could not be blmd. If 
Mrs. Logan had been loved, she was loved t^i 
times more. If Florence had be6n dear, Dora 
was far dearer. He made no professions — 
perhaps remembering his involuntary infidel- 
ity, he was silenced ; but there is another elo- 
quence besides that of language, and a hunr 
dred signs betrayed him. 

And Mr. Templemore was not more blind 
than his mistress. He kept his promise to 
Mrs. Luan. He told Dora nothing; he pat 
no questions, but before two days were over 
he knew more than Dora's aunt had betrayed. 

Mr. Templemore was too imaginative to be 
a clear-sighted man. He often remained blind 
to the plainest things, because he could not 
compel himself to see them under their real 
aspects ; but once his penetration was awak- 
ened, it became quick and searching as light- 
ning, and his very imagination coming to his 
aid, it left no recess unexplored. A sudden 
paleness which passed across her face as be 
recalled the past, and inflicted upon her ^the 
sting of a retrospective pain — ^who said that 
love was mercifUl? The glow which sur- 
rounded it when reminded of the time during 
which he came to her as plain Doctor Bichard, 
and other signs as subtle, but as plidn, con- 
vinced him that the poor struggling medical 
man had been as tenderly loved as the affluent 
gentleman, and that either had been infinitely 
dear to Dora's heart. 

No man could remain indifferent to such a 
discovery, least of all a man who had a gen- 
erous nature, and who was himself very much 
smitten. Passion softened into tenderness as 
he remembered all that this now happy4ook- 
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ing girl had endured for his sake, and with 
silent fervor he vowed to atone for the suffer- 
ings of the past by the love and devotion of 
the whole future. Alas ! how easy it was to 
Mr. Templemore to keep that vow! How 
swift, how invading, how all-absorbing was 
this new love which had conquered the old, 
and buried it fathoms deep ! How is it that 
even fine and noble natures are subject to 
this lamentabib inconstancy ? We see it daily, 
but who shall venture to read a riddle so per- 
plexing ! Of voluntarily forsaking the woman 
to whom he had been pledged so long, for 
any other woman, Mr. Templemore was in- 
capable ; but honor is not love, and when he 
found how willing he was to take Florence at 
her word, and how eager he felt to do Dora 
justice, he did not dare to question his own 
heart. Had his affection for the one grown 
cool since he had known the other? Had 
that irresistible attraction which had drawn 
him to Dora day after day, made him bring 
her to his house, and delight in her society, 
been the guilty da.mi of his present lawful 
fondness ? It might be so ; but another ex- 
planation as plausible, and more soothing to 
his conscience and his pride than this, was 
also possible. 

Mr. Templemore's nature was one of strong 
passions — as, indeed, his countenance ex- 
pressed plainly; but though he was past 
thirty, though he had been married' to one 
woman, and pledged to another, Passion had 
never had her day, nor even her hour. Now 
amongst the legends of science is one of his- 
torical truth. Every eighty or ninety years 
for the last three centuries a volcanic isle has 
risen in the Mediterranean, near San Miguel 
of the A9ore8. Flames and earthquakes mark 
its birth. As it rises a burning stream flows 
down its sterile peaks into the sea. When it 
has reached its full height it remsdns motion- 
less for a while, burning like a beacon, which 
ships can see miles away; then it slowly 



sinks back agiun into the deep waters, and a 
faint wreath of smoke shows the spot where 
it has vanished. 

Such cycles of passion and fever there are 
in most human lives. The feeling may take 
the name of love, of ambition, nay, of devo- 
tion itself— it matters not, forth it must come. 
Midst catastrophe and bitter throes it must 
rise from beneath those calm waters where it 
lay so falsely sleeping. This might have been 
Mr. Templemore's fate» He might have been 
destined to love a woman passionately at a 
certaia time of his life, and for good or for 
evil, as the future would show, that woman 
proved to be, not Florence, but Dora. The 
suddenness of this new feeling carried with it 
a sort of intoxication, which was both sweet 
and dangerous, and against which it was very 
difficult to guard. Mr. Templemore did not 
seek to do so ; he gave himself up to the 
iove which there was no law, human or divine, 
to forbid, and which .the woman who inspired 
it shared in all its fulness. 

And thus the brief days of the courtship 
went by, and ended in a marriage morning 
that made Dora Oourtenay Mr. Templemore's 
wife. 

When Dora alighted from the carriage that 
brought her home, she felt as if she were 
treading upon air ; and Mr. Templemore, as 
he led her in, looked as happy as a man who 
resolves to marry a woman from honor, but 
who has the good fortune to fall desperately 
in love with her, can well look. Thatiheir 
marriage was hurried, private, and contracted 
under the ominous doud of disgrace, with no 
kind friends gathering around them to wish 
them joy, neither heeded in that hour. They 
were happy, and happiness, we fear, is rather 
a selfish feeling. Still Dora had one keen 
pang. Her aunt had promised to come and 
stay with Mrs. Courtenay, but she had not 
kept her word. Her mother must remain 
alone, for Mr. Templemore would have his 
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honejmoon to bimsdl^ and only smiled when 
Mrs. CoTirtenay grew querulous, and Dora 
looked imploring. He promised th^ey should 
not long be diyided, but separated it was plain 
they must be. 

To Dora's great joy, therefore, though some- 
what to her surprise, Mrs. Luan was found sit- 
ting in the bedroom up-stairs when the bride 
entered it to change her dress. 

"Oh! aunt, that is kind!'' cried Dora. 
" But why did you not come earlier — ^wby did 
you not come to see me married f " 

Mrs. Luan looked at her ; never did bride 
look brighter or happier than Dora, as she 
stood before her aunt, resting her two hands 
on Mrs. Luan's shoulders and gazing down 
with the most radiant smile in her face. 

"I begin to think you did not care about 
me," saucily continued Dora, putting on a 
frown. 

"Are you married ? " asked Mrs. Luan. 

Dora laughed gayly. 

"Why, aunt, this is not my every-day 
dress — \9 it ? " she asked. " You never saw 
me in white with orange flowers before to-day 
— did you ? " 

"Well, but are you really married?" in- 
sisted Mrs. Luan. 

Dora took off her glove and showed the 
wed^g-ring on her left hand. 

" Now do you believe it ? " she asked good- 
humoredly; "besides, Mr. Templemore is be- 
low, and if you will but come down you will 
hear^im call me Mrs. Templemore. He has 
already done so twice ; and, aunt," she added, 
in the fulness of her joy, " I do believe he is 
as happy as I am 1 " 

Everi' tiling in ber betrayed joy and happi- 
neaa, Tiot immiied with trinisph. She could 
not help it Some brid«a are pale and tear- 
fulj some ate? dLnrfi- J ^Qme ato simply 

cheerful _P nl bar glatioegg. 
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thought visible to that cold-blooded lady^ now 
shone forth without disguise. With Mr. Tem- 
plemore, with her mother, even, she would 
have been more shy, but with Mrs. Luan sbe 
was not on her guard, and she looked as she 
felt, the happiest of women. John Luanda 
mother stared at her moodily. It was she 
who had parted Mr. Templemore and Florence 
Gale ; it was she who had given the rich man 
to her poor niece ; it was she who had stimu- 
lated his liking into passion, who had urged 
him on with the lure of Dora's love. She 
had done it, she felt no regret, and not an 
atom of repentance, and yet this happiness 
«f Mr. Templemore's wife irritated her. 

" How dare Dora be glad, when she most 
know that her bliss would be John Luanda 
grie^! How dare she 1 " 

She could not speak her resentment, but 
she was untying her bonnet-string^ and was 
going to display her wrath according to her 
usual fashion, when Dora nimbly took the 
bonnet from her hands and laughingly put it 
away. 

"No, aunt," she said, "I cannot allow it. 
I made that bonnet myself; and I cannot 
allow it. Besides, what is there to put you 
out on a day like this ? Look, I have not for- 
gotten you." 

She opened a jewel-box, and produced a 
handsome ring, which she slipped on Mrs. 
Luan's finger. 

" That is our gift," she said, " his as well 
as mine; I need scarcely tell you so," she 
added with a smile, for the ring was evidently 
an expensive one, " and you must look glad, 
aunt." 

A romantic, higli-minded woman, if she had 
felt wbat Mi-s, Luan felt toward Mr. Temple- 
more just then— namely, that he was, robbing 
her son of his mistress, and making his wife 
of the very ^rl whom John Luan had chosen 
years ago for himself — such a woman, we say, 
would certainly have threwn the ring away, 
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and probably have made a speech. But Mrs. 
LuaB, though she cared not one farthbg for 
the gift, and hated the donor wHh all the un- 
reasonable hate of a wrong-doer, who wants 
to vent oh some one the resentment due to 
her own deeds, was neither romantic nor 
high-minded. She only looked angry and 
sulky. 

" Aunt, what ails you ? '' asked Dora. 

"What wiU John say?" inqubed Mrs. 
Luaii in her turn. 

Dora's color fled at the question. 

" I am fforry for John," she faltered — "very 
sorry, aunt." 

"And where are, you going to live ? " con- 
tinued Mrs. Luan, changing her theme. 
"Here?" 

Dora smiled. 
' " Oh I aunt, what a question ! " she said 
gayly ; " is Mr. Templemore going to live in 
an eight-roomed house ? " 

" Well, but where is it ? "— persisljed Mrs. 
Luan — ^** in what square ? " 

" In no square at all," replied Dora, still 
amused. "Do you think, aunt, Mr. Temple- 
more has a house everywhere ? He has but 
one of his own that I know of— the house to 
which we are going-^and that is Deenah ! " 

Mrs. Luan looked up with sudden interest. 

" Then you are going away ? " she said. 

"Ay, surely, after breakfast; and that is 
why, aunt, I am so glad and so grateful, too, 
for your coming. Poor mamma will not be 
left alone." 

"And you will cross over to-day," continued 
Mrs. Luan—" this very day you will be in Ire- 
land?" 

"No, Mr. Templemore wants to show me 
North Wales. I do not know when we shall 
reach Deenah." 

She looked in some perplexity at her aunt. 
She could not understand why this journey 
seemed to interest Mrs. Luan so much, that 
her face had cleared and brightened the mo- 



ment Dora had mentioned it. But it was so* 
Mrs. Luan looked quite brisk and cheerful 
. now, and said that she would go down ; and 
so she did, leaving Dora rather grave and 
pensive. 

Mr. Templemore was alone in the front 
parlor waiting for his wife, when the lock 
turned, and the door opened. He thought 
it was Dora, and with that impulse which; 
prompts us to go and meet whatever we love, 
he moved toward the door. When he saw 
Mrs. Luan's clumsy figure and sallow fiice, he 
almost stepped back, i^ unpleasant was the 
surprise. A feeling which could not be a 
presentiment, for it came too late, but which 
certainly partook of repulsion and dislike, sud- 
denly rose withm him. 

"I must get that woman's son some up- 
pointment or other," he thought; "and she 
must leave Les Roches. I will not have her 
near Eva." 

He had not time to linger over the feeling. 
Dora, who had quickly changed her dress, now 
entered the room, no more a bride, but a wife; 
and- with her came Mrs. Courtenay, who, in 
doleful and hysterical tones, informed them 
that breakfast was ready. 

The meal was not a cheerful one; it was 
soon ov^. Mrs. Luan's presence seemed to 
Mr. Templemore to hfive brought a funereal 
gloom with it. He was efiger to be gone, and 
pleaded that they would be late for the train 
if they did not depart &!, once. 

Mrs. Courtenay heaved several deep sighs, 
and could not help remarking : 

"I must say, Mr. Templenxve^ that it is a 
very barbarous fashion to tako away girls so— 
it is like kidnapping to me. Or a taking away 
of the Sabines, or anything horrible." 

" But Dora is willing," pleaded Mr. Temple- 
more, good-humoredly ; "so that makes a 
great difference, Mrs. Courtenay, between me 
and the sons of Romulus." 

Mrs. Courtenay sighed again, but submitted^ 
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She even went through the trying ordeal of 
bidding her daughter farewell, with a fortitude 
for which Mr. Templemore, who was watching 
Dbra's quiveriDg lip with some uneasiness, was 
grateful to his mother-in-law. And when he 
pressed her hand and bade her adieu before 
entering the carriage where Dora was waiting, 
he said warmly : 

"My dear Mrs. Courtenay, you shall soon 
see your daughter again, and she shall tell you 
then, that if I take her from you it is to make 
her a very happy woman." 

With these words, he, too, was gone; the 
cfirriage drove away, and Mrs. Courtenay burst 
into half-angry, half-pitiful tears. 

" I never knew anything so selfish as men ! " 
she exclaimed, addressing Mrs. Luan. "To 
think of Mr. Templemore taking my child from 
me in order to make her happy 1 Could he 
not have stayed here — ^Mrs. Robinson would 
have given up the house — or taken me with 
them to North Wales ? Why," she continued, 
warming with the sense of her wrongs, and 
rocking herself to and fro in her chair — ^** why 
must he have Dora all to lumself ? I say he 
is no better than Romulus. As to Dora being 
willing, I dare say those Sabine girls were will- 
ing too, or they could not have been taken 
away. I have always heard, indeed, that 
thieves are loth to attack women, because 
they scream so. I wonder Mr. Templemore 
could be so absurd ! " 

The consciousness of Mr. Templemore's ab- 
surdity, however, had one good result ; it so 
far soothed Mrs. Courtenay's irritated feelings, 
that her next remark could refer to the pro- 
priety of making a cold dinner on the remams 
of the wedding breakfast. Great was her 
amazement, therefore, when Mrs. Luan com- 
posedly declared that she did not intend dining 
with her sister-in-law. 

"And where, then, do you dine?" asked 
Mrs. Courtenay, sitting up, and looking con- 
founded. 



Mrs. Luan answered that she meant to dine 
with Mrs. Smith. With this lady Mrs Cour- 
tenay had long entertained a deadly feud, 
and she, therefore, considered ipia declaration 
doubly insulting. Moreover, it was simply ri- 
diculous, as she kindly added, " for how could 
Mrs. Luan want to dine with Mrs. Smith, when 
she had not been two hours in London ? " 

But Mrs. Luan, in her stolid way, replied 
that she had gope to Mrs. Smith's first ; and 
she completed the list of her iniquities by add- 
ing that, as Mrs. Smith had a spare bedroom, ■, 
she meant to stay with that lady. Mrs. 
Courtenay seldom got in a passion, but she 
felt fairly enraged at such usage, and she 
expressed her resentment with a warmth 
which might have led to a final breach be- 
tween the two ladies, if Mrs. Luan had been a 
sensitive person, which she luckily was not. 
Unmoved by her sister-in-law's reproaches and 
tears, she put on her bonnet and left her. 

Mrs. Smith used to live at Highgate, but she 
had probably changed her quarters, for Mrs. 
Luan took the Tottenham-Court Road omni- 
bus, and having reached Bedford Square, 
knocked at the door of oncdof its many lodg- 
ing-houses, was admitted by an untidy servant, 
and entering the front parlor, found John ^ 
Luan there, reading the Lancet. 

" Why, little mother, where have you been 
all this time?" he asked, good-humoredly. 
" I came in early, just to spend an hour with 
you, and, lo and behold, you, the bird was 
flown I " 

" I went to take a walk," replied Mrs. Luan, 
sitting down — " why, you are pale, John," she 
abruptly added. 

" Pale I " he echoed, with a hearty laugh, 
which showed, kt least, the soundness of his 
lungs — " pale, little mother !*— why, surely you 
do not call me pale ? " he added, walkmg up 
to a low looking-glass above the mantel-piece, 
and surveying therein his flond, haadsome 
face with that candid admiration which most 
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h&ndsome young men feel for tlidr own good 
looks. 

Perhaps sedng him so gay and happy 
smote her — ^perhaps the knowledge of the 
wrong she had helped to do him was too much 
for her ; at all events, Mrs. Lnan could not 
bear to thmk of Dora, Mr. Templemore's 
happy wife, and to look at her son, whom 
that day had robbed forever of his dear young 
mistress. She flung herself on the sofa, and 
burst into sobs and tears. Now, indeed, John 
Luon was pale — ^pale as death. 

" You have had a letter ? " he said — " news 
— bad news I ** And he bent over her with an 
eager, questioning gaze, that seemed as if it 
would have snatched and devoured the very 
words from her lips. 

" No," sulkily replied Mrs. Luan, recover- 
ing her self-possession, and sitting up. 

"Then, in Heaven's name, what is it?" 
asked John, still anxious. 

" I saw a child run over," she stolidly an- 
swered. 

John Luan looked profoundly indifferent. 

" That," he said, coolly, " is an every-day 
matter in London. I thought you had better 
nerves, little mother. I wonder Dora does 
not write," he added, a little impatiently; 
** you have been here three days, and I think 
she might have written." 

Mrs. Luan replied that Dora had no time — 
Eva took all her leisure. 

"Well, well," good - humoredly rejoined 
John, " I trust she will not long be a govern- 
ess — ^I am almost sure of that appointment, 
and — and Til marry Dora as soon as I get 
it." 

He looked at his mother rather doubtfally. 
He knew, though a word on that subject had 
never passed between them, that since the 
loss of Dora's fortune, she was no longer a 
daughter-in-law after Mrs. Luan's own heart. 
But this was a matter in which John was 
quite resolved on having his own way, and he 



thought the present opportunity as good a one 
as any to announce his determination. 

" You can't marry," eagerly said Mrs. 
Luan ; " you are first cousins." 

" Come, come, littie mother, kings and 
queens marry their first cousins, and why 
should not doctors have the same privilege ? " 

"You can't afford it," urged Mrs. Luan, . 
shaking witlt emotion ; " yoii can't, John." 

" Yes, I can," he wilfully replied ; " I tell 
you, I am almost sure of that appointment. 
The place is pretty, and the cottage simply 
delightful. You and Mrs. Courtenay shall 
have two such nice rooms, little mother. And 
Dora and I another, not so good as yours, but 
quite good enough for young people. Then 
the parlors are so cheerful, and the garden is 
one mass of flowers ; and do you think that 
bemg rent free, and having a hundred a year 
salary, besides such practice as I shall be 
sure to come into— do you think, I say, that 
I, a man of twenty-six, cannot support wife, 
mother, ay, and child too, if need be," he 
added, with a secure smile, though something 
in the bright vision he thus called up made 
his blae eye grow dim as he spoke. 

Dream away, John Luan ! See that cot- 
tage with its low, pleasant rooms, and its 
blooming garden, and put Dora there, whilst 
the dream is on you. Never, save in that 
dream, shall her feet cross that lowly thresh- 
old ; never shall child of yours rest on her 
bosom, save in the fancy of this moment 
Even now, and whilst you are speaking, her 
hand is clasped in Mr. Templemore's hand, 
and her happy face looks up to his. These 
two are now taking together that journey of 
love to end in a happy home, for which you 
have saved twenty pounds. "Yes, we can 
do it upon that," thinks John Luan ; and he 
does not know that the rich man has robbed 
him, and that the woman who sits by his side 
and looks at him with so scared a face, has 
more than abetted the despoiler. But for her 
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hU prize would hare remained untouched, and 
not be now another man's darling ; but for^6r 
he would have had his chance and won, per- 
haps from sad wearmess, what that other hap- 
pier man owes to ioye, 

" So you see " resumed John Luan, follow- 
ing aloud the train of his reverie, and still 
thinking of the twenty-pound note up^taus, so 
safely locked in his desk — " so you see, little 
mother, that I have plenty of money. Dear Bo- 
ra, I know, will never grumble at our poverty." 

A light seemed to break on Mrs. Luan's 
mind. She seized it eagerly. She did not re- 
pent, she felt no remorse, but it would be a' 
relief if Dora had been iaithless and perjured 
herself. 

<*Then she promised f she excUimed, 
clinching her hands ; **8he did promise 1 '' 

" Promise to marry me 1 " repeated John ; 
"what if she did?" 

"How dare she 1— how dare she 1" cried 
Hrs. Luan, workmg herself up to a sort of 
frenzy ; " how dare she do it ? " 

" Come, mother, " resolutely said John, 
" you must not talk so. Dora and I have a 
right to please ourselves in this. Tour only 
objection is her poverty— well, then, I say I 
can support a wife," 

" But how dare she promise ? " oonUnued 
Hrs. Luan, stamping her foot in her rage; 
" how dare she ? " 

John had a mind to say the truth — ^that 
Dora had not promised. "But if I tell her 
that," he thought, « it will be aU to begin 
over again another time, better she should 
make up her mind to it now." 

If Mrs. Luan's anger had not been too great 
for utterance, she would in her wrath have 
told John Luan that Dora had that very morn- 
ing become Mr. Templemore's wife ; but by 
the time that her rage no longer impeded her 
speech, she remembered that if she spoke she 
must account for her own treacherous silence 
—and ^e was mute. 



She looked sullen and conquered, John 
felt rather uncomfortable, but putting on a 
cheerful look, he kissed her, said briskly it 
was time for him to go, and humming a tone 
to show how unconcerned he felt, he walked 
out of the house, and thought when he got out 
into the square, "She took it better than I 
expected. " 

The door had no sooner closed • on her 
son, than Mrs. Luan's frenzy broke forth 
anew. 

" She promised — she dared to promise ! " 
she said, rocking herself to and fro on the sofa. 
And every fond word and look of John Luan's, 
every happy blush and smile of Dora's that 
morning, every sign of love she had read on 
Mr. Templemore's face, came back to her tb^ 
and exasperated her. She had wanted to save 
her son, but Dora had betrayed and Mr. Tem- 
plemore had plundered him. She thought of 
his jealousy and grief if he had known that this 
was their wedding-day, and the thought ap- 
palled her, and filled her with wrath for their 
happiness and his despair. How dare they 
be blessed at what would wring her son's heart 
within htm f " Let them take care, that's aH ! " 
thought Mrs. Luan, as she sullenly cahned 
down. " They are happy to-day ; but let them 
take care, that's all t " she added, nodding 
grimly. 

She did not question John when he came in 
to dinner. She did not ask to know how and 
when Dora's promise had been given. MrsL 
Luan wanted to know nothing ; she had moved 
the intolerable burden of guilt from her own 
shoulders to that of another, and perhaps she 
dreaded whatever could enlighten her. 

John, who was an arrant domestic coward, 
felt much relieved at his mother's silence, and 
like most cowards of his sex on such occa- 
sions, he took some glory in it. 

" There is nothing like pluck, " he thought 
complacently ; " women like it, and they need 
the strong hand, the best of them. Your 
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health, little mother, " he added gayly, liftmg 
u^iiis glass and drinking to her. 

Mrs. Luan sojid nothing, hut turned sallow, 
and looked at him coldly ; it was as if, gifted 
with second sight, she had seen Mr. Temple- 
more that very same moment raising his glass 
to Dora with the same act, and saying with 
mingled pride and fondness, "Your health, 
Mrs. Templemore." 

" My little mother has not got over it yet," 
thought John ; and he prudently walked out 
into the square to smoke a cigar. " But she 
will,'* he continued in his mental soliloquy, 
" because she must. I say it again, the best 
of them need it — ^their nature requires subjec- 
tion. Even my little Dora, good as she is, has 
a saucy tongue at times, and needs control ! " 

And then, as he walked slowly in the dusty 
square, and looked dreamily at the stars that 
came out in the dull London sky, he again 
went to the cottage, and there indulged him- 
self in a conjugal quarrel with Dora, which 
ended happily with a reconciling kiss, and of 
course with the assertion of John Luan's man- 
liness, and of Mrs. Luan's wifely subjection. 

Alas, poor John, your little Dora has already 
found her master I 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

There is a cruel superstition among sailors. 
If one of the crew should fall overboard and 
be drowned at the beginning of the voyage, it 
is a pity, to be sure, but then it is also a sure 
token that the weather will be fair, and the 
journey prosperous. That ship can never be 
wrecked which has witnessed such a catas- 
trophe. 

Even so it seemed to be with Mr. Temple- 
more and his wife. Death had taken her 
brother, and a stormy wave removed his be- 
trothed from their ken, whilst John Luan went 

adrift all unconsciously; and now their two 
14 



barks could sail side by side on smooth seas, 
beneath a serene sky, with the gentlest winds 
to speed them. 

Did they think of this as they entered Dee- 
nah together ? Oh ! for the mutability of the 
human heart! The woman for whom Mr. 
Templemore had prepared that home was now 
forgotten, and as he had given every passion- 
ate emotion of his heart to that bright-haired 
girl by his side, so had she surrendered her 
whole love to the happy rival of her own 
adored brother. Yes, spite all the wrecks and 
ruins of the past, spite its sorrows, and a 
lonely grave, they were blest. Dora felt it as 
they walked through the grounds, and she saw 
the sky, the mountains, the woodlands, all in a' 
flame with the burning radiance from the west, 
whilst the whole house glittered afar like a 
fairy palace, inihe hazy glow of the setting sun. 
She felt it as they passed beneath aged trees, 
through the waving grass, and the blackbird 
and the thrush sang so sweetly above them. 
She felt it as they entered the house together, 
and she stood in a large, bright room, with 
pictures, and flowers, and books, a luxurious 
room, but also a genial one, made to live in, 
and which seemed to echo her husband's wel* 
come. 

Mr. Templemore watched Dora's eyes as they 
scanned this room, half shyly, half freely. He 
saw her look wander from a large view of 
Venice on the walls, to a glowing sketch of the 
Eastern desert; and thence again to the exotic 
flowers blooming in one of the wmdows, be- 
yond which spread a grand view of heathy 
mountains. 

" Well ? " he said, gently drawing her tow- 
ard him. 

" Well," she replied, looking up at him with 
proud humility, " King Oophetua haa married 
the beggar-maid." 

" I hope she had brown hair and fine eyes," 
,he replied, with tender admiration. 

Dora shook her bright head, and the eyes 
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wbich her husband praised, and which were 
indeed very fine eyes, took a tender and wist- 
fd look as she replied demurely : 

'*I know nothing about that; but this I 
surely know — ^that beggar-maid was a very 
happy woman I" 

Yes, she was a happy woman, and as wedded 
bliss rarely wanes during the first week of the 
honeymoon, it is no great wonder that Dora^s 
little planet of love and happiness was still in 
the ascendant a fortnight after her marriage. 
Mr. Templemore was out, though it was early, 
and Dora wa? alone. The momipg was bright, 
and she felt as bright and as gay as the morn- 
ing. With a sweet clear voice she sang aloud 
toherself as she went through the sunlit rooms 
of Deenah. She sang an old Irish song, full of 
sorrow, but her heart was light Suddenly she 
was mute. She had heedlessly totered a room 
where dark blinds shut out the fight, where the 
air felt chill, and her heart failed her as she 
recognized Mr, Courtenay's collection. 

Dora had visited this apartment since her 
arrival in Deenah, but she had seen it with 
her husband; alone she had not ventured 
within it, and, now that she had crossed its 
threshold, she knew not how to retreat or ad- 
vance. Her heart beat, her head swam ; a 
chair was near her, she sank down upon it, 
and looked around her. Every country and 
every civilization. Christian and heathen, had 
contributed to Mi. Courtenay*s collection ; the 
history of mankind was in all that Dora saw, 
but she only read in it the stbry of her brother. 
Her eye wandered from one end of the room 
to the other. Specimens of Palissy, Majolica, 
Etruscan, mediaeval, and antique, were there 
before her, some perched aloft on marble 
columns, others more precious in black cabi- 
nets, with glass fronts and brass locks. Here 
and there a gold or silver cup shone, or a 
piece of carved ivory glekmed faintly; and 
Dora, looking at these things, saw herself a 
girl again in her old home near Dublin. She 



saw herself sitting up for Paul, and preparing 
a meal for his return. And she saw him too ! 
She heard his voice, she sat at his feet and 
looked up in his face, on which the firelight 
shone ; but the bitterness .of these recollections 
was too much for her. Dora buried her face 
in her hands and wept When, by a strong 
effort, she at length compelled her tears to 
cease, and looked up, she saw Mr. Temple- 
more standing before her with a letter in his 
hand, and eying her thoughtfully. 

She reddened as she rose, and went up to 
him with Some embarrassment 

"I could not help it," she said, depreca- 
tingly, "I could not, indeed. I entered this 
room unexpectedly, and everything I saw was 
tpo much for me I " 

'. Her quivering lip showed him that her emo- 
tion was not over. 

" How much you loved your brother ! " he 
said, gently. 

"Much!— oh I Richard, the word is cold; 
he was everything to me." 

" Are you sure you have quite forgiven me, 
Dora ? " he gravely asked. 

She looked at him in some wonder. 

" Forgiven you, Richard ! — ^if I had Paul's 
death to forgive you, it would have been easier 
for me to die than to enter this house as your 
wife. Forgive that I " she impetuously added 
— " I fear I could not. I fear I never forgave 
Mr., Courtenay, who lured my brother, and 
Florence Gale, who urged him on, till he died 
of the anxiety, the labor, the suspense^ and, 
last of all, the disappointment these two in- 
flicted upon him. She would have been his 
wife if he had won the day, but he had scarcely 
lost it when she married another. Perhaps 
you did not know this," she continued, seeing 
the look of surprise that passed across Mr. 
Templemore's face, "and perhaps I should 
not have told you ; but it is true. She was 
faithless to him, and though, If I am your 
wife, it is her domg, not mine, I cannot help 
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feeling that I am Paul Courtenay^s sister, and 
that all unconsciously and unwillingly I have 
avenged him. I have striven against the feel- 
ing again and again, and again it has come 
back, and been too strong "for me." 

She was very pale, and she shook from head 
to foot as she uttered this resentful confes- 
sion; but Mr. Templemore only kissed her 
soothingly, and smiled as he led lier out of 
the room, and locked the door behind him. 
He could read Dora*s heart better than she 
read it herself, and he saw there more jealous 
fondness of a living husband than angry 
memory of a dead brother's wrongs. The 
greatest sin of Florence Gale was ever to have 
been loved by him. This Dora never could 
forgive, and never could she cease triumphing 
in her heart over her defeated rival. She 
might, being a generous woman, strive against 
the feeling ; but, whilst she loved her husband, 
jealousy would be too much for her, and she 
would strive m vain. It is not in a man's na- 
ture to be severe against such sins, and Mr. 
Templemore felt wonderftdly lenient on hear- 
ing Dora confess her triumph over Mrs. Logan. 
He was not so vain, moreover, as to consider 
that lady plunged in irremediable grief for his 
sake, and he could not help thinking that, as he 
had had predecessors in her heart, so might he 
have a successor there too. But as he needed 
no protestations from Dora to convince him 
that he was her first love, so he required no 
vows to feel certain that no other image 
would replace his in her heart. He had known 
in his boyhood a white-haired woman, bright, 
gay, and cheerful, who had been three weeks 
a bride and fifty years a widow. She was 
witty and lovely, and was admired even to the 
brink of age ; but none of her lovers — and 
they were many — could ever win her. Her 
young love had outlived both grief and youth. 
And as Mr. Templemore looked at his wife's 
pale face — as he heard her boast with ipvol- 
untary frankness of her triumph over Flor- 



ence — as he took her' away with a smile from 
the dark room which had evoked all this, 
down to the cheerful room below, he thought : 
" Dora is such another woman as my great- 
aunt ; if I were to die to-morrow, and she to 
live till threescore, I should still, dead or 
living, be her husband," And we need not 
wonder that, if Mr. Templemore was not so 
inexperienced or so exactmg as to expect this 
exclusive afffection, which is not, indeed, a 
very common sort of thing, yet he was not 
either so careless or so cold as not to feel 
mingled joy and pride in having inspired it: 
Never, therefore, could his wife- have read 
more kindness in his looks than she could 
have read then — never could she have found 
more boundless indulgence for her imperfec- 
tions than such as he was now willing to ex- 
tend to her for this venial sin of loving him 
too fondly. 

" I have had a letter from Eva this morn- 
ing," he said, as they sat down on the sofa ; 
"she mentions Mrs. Courtenay's safe arrival 
in Les Roches, with Mrs. Luan, I believe, and 
here is, I suppose, Mrs. Courtenay's own letter." 

He handed it to her, but she gave it back 
to him. 

" Read it to me," she said ; " you will not be 
vexed if mamma says you took me away from 
her, like one of the Sabine maidens ? " 

Mr. Templemore smiled and obeyed. 

" My dear child," began Mrs. Courtenay, ** I 
really wish you would soon come back. Ever 
since your wedding-day, as I already told you, 
Mrs. Luan is unbearable. I cannot managk 
her! I must say I think it hard that Mr. 
Templemore compelled you to leave me m 
that cruel fashion. I cannot imagine why he 
thought me in the way. I wonder how he will 
like it when some man comes and whisks off 
Eva from Aim?" 

" I shall not like it at all^" candidly re- 
marked Mr. Templemore, " but I shall have to 
bear with it." 
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" Eva was very glad to see me,** resumed 
Mrs. Coortenay's epistle; ^'but is longing to 
have you and her father back. Miss Moore is 
prosy and stupid, as usual.** Dora rather re- 
gretted having told Mr. Templemore to read 
her mother*s letter, but took comfort on see- 
ing him smile. " However,*' kindly resumed 
Mrs. Courtenay, " I attribute that just now to 
the fact that there is a host of horrible childish 
diseases about Les Roches. Group, measles, 
and scarlatina, says Miss Moore.** 

Mr. Templemore read no more. His very 
lips had turned white with emotion. " I must 
go — go at once, and take Eva away,** he said, 
scarcely able to command his voice. 

" We must go,'* eagerly said Dora. 

"No — ^no — I cannot make you travel so 
fast," he said, speaking more calmly; you 
must stay here I '* 

"Stay! — have you so soon forgotten your 
promise?'* asked Dora, with a reproachful 
frown. 

Yes, two days before she had extracted from 
him a fond pledge that he would never ask or 
expect to leave her. "I do not say that I 
shall never let you stir without me," had said 
Dora ; " but I must have the right of going with 
you." If Mr. Templemore's honeymoon had 
beeia over, he might have demurred, but hav- 
ing been only thirteen days wedded, he knew 
not how to resist this chfirming despot, and 
he yielded all the more willingly that in the 
intoxication of his new passion it seemed im- 
possible to him ever to c6ase to wish for the 
society of one so dear. So he promised, as 
most men in love would have promised, and 
now he was pledged to his word. 

"And I shall not set you free," now said 
Dpra, with a bright, fond smile ; " I will be as 
exacting as any sorceress with any knight of 
romance. So let us go at once, and find Eva 
sound and well at the end of our journey." 

" She is a sorceress,** thought Mr. Temple- 
more, as he left her to give orders for their 



journey. "She is not beautiful, she is not 
even what people call very pretty, and yet— 
and yet** He needed no words to complete 
the picture his fancy called up. A face bright 
as sunshine, happy, radiant eyes, a light young 
figure, told him Dora's spell more potent than 
mer^ beauty, and infinitely more seducing. 

But that bright face was clouded, and these 
happy eyes grew dim when he left her. Dora 
stood by the open window, and she looked out 
sadly on the verdant wilderness below her. 
She could not bear to leave that Eden — ^not, 
at least, to leave it so soon. Spite all her 
husband's fondness, Dora did not feel sure of 
him yet. She wanted time to become to hun 
something more than a bright-haired girl, with 
fine eyes. She wanted to grow identified with 
and to be a portion of his daily life. She 
wished for nothing, and no one to break the 
fond spell she was weaving around him daily, 
alluring him from that other charm she had 
involuntarily cast upon him to a surer and 
more durable tenderness. Already she had by 
gentle arts won her way to some of the 
chambers of his heart. Already .she knew 
thoughts which Mr. Templemore had never 
told another, and which had escaped bim in 
fond and happy hours; but Dora felt that 
there lay more behind, and that a road, not 
arduous indeed, but mysterious, and with some 
perils, still divided her from the goal it was 
her fond ambition to win. She had no wish 
to rule, no wish even to influence, but she 
wished to be as near to Mr. Templemore as 
one human being can be to another, and it 
had rather disconcerted her to find that the 
very passion she inspired was an obstacle 
which retarded her progress. If even in per- 
fect solitude, in unrestrained liberty, she couJd 
not have her husband as she wished to have 
him, how much harder would it be to hare 
him thus with Eva to share his love, and 
others to divide his attention I 

"And yet I shall prevail,'* she thought, 
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rousing herself from this passing despondency; 
" I shall prevail Eva loves me so dearly, that 
he cannot divide us in his affection ; and I am 
too fond of her to be jealous. She is mine 
now — ^mine as well as his, and the love he 
gives her he also gives to me. Les Roches is 
not so beautiful as Deenah, but surely my lot 
is altered since I beheld it first. Those trees, 
those alleys, that old house, are mine now — 
mine at least whilst they are his. And in Les 
Roches, because I have suflfered so keenly, 
must Fate atone, and I shall be fully blest." 

There was a triumphant gladness in the 
thought which conquered fear, but not regret, 
for solitude is sweet to love. When they left 
Deenah that afternoon Mr. Templemore saw 
the fond, wistful look his wife cast back tow- 
ard the house, and as he happened to share 
her feelings, he said with a smile : 

" I shall take Eva and Miss Moore to some 
safe spot, and then we shall come back here 
for the summer." 

" Will you — will you ? " cried Dora, with 
sparkling eyes ; for she thought, " I have a 
whole summer before me." 

They travelled fast, and reached Les Roches 
toward noon on a warm day in June. Dora's, 
heart ached for Mr. Templemore, as she saw 
the agitation he could not repress when the 
ch&teau came within view. But as her glance 
wandered along the road, she uttered a suduen 
and joyful — 

" Look— look I " 

For there, walking with Miss Moore in the 
shade was Eva herself, and Fido behind her. 
In a minute they were down, Eva sprang tow- 
ard them with a joyful cry, and it would 
have been hard to say which of the two, Mr. 
Templemore or his wife, looked the happier, 
or kissed the child more fondly. For as she 
felt Eva's little arms (jlasping her neck so 
fondly, and heard her half sobbing, "Oh! 
Dora — Cousin Dora ! " Dora thought with a 
beating heart — 



*' Yes, you love me, Eva— but can you ever 
love me as I love you — ^you who, though you 
do not know it, have given Cousin Dora the 
great, the perfect happiness of her life ? Poor 
Fido, you gave me nothing save your little 
honest heart — but I love you, too, so do not 
whine. Oh I that the whole world, that every 
creature, could be as blest as I am now I " 

She looked so bright, so joyous, so like the ' 
poet's " phantom of delight," as these thoughts 
passed through her, that Mr. Templemore, 
looking at her with charmed eyes, exclaimed, 
in very unpoetic fashion, however, 

" Dora ! I am a lucky fellow." 

Dora had no time to answer ; Miss Moore 
now came up to them. 

" It is such a comfort to have you here, Mr. 
Templemore," she said with a sigh, meant to 
express her satisfaction on his return, " we had 
such a dreadful day yesterday." 

" My mother is surely not ill I " cried Dora, 
with a sudden alarm. 

" Oh I dear, no, but that poor young man is 
raving. He got a sunstroke on the way, I be- 
lieve, and he was raving before night. He is 
very bad to-day." 

Dora grew white. 

" What young man ? " she asked. 

"Doctor Luan," composedly replied Miss 
Moore ; " he arrived yesterday afternoon, look- 
ing very odd, and flushed with that sunstroke — 
gentlemen ought to have parasols, in my opin- 
ion — and when he asked after you, and Miss 
Courtenay told him you were on your bridal 
tour, the surprise was too much for him. I 
never saw any one look so bad. I assure you, 
Mrs. Templemore, it made me feel quite con- 
cerned for him, poor young gentleman ! Well, 
before half an hour was over, he was violent, 
but he is not so now — only quite delirious." 

Mr. Templemore looked at his wife. She 
seemed overwhelmed with confusion and grie^ 
and could not bear her husband's fixed gaze. 
He withdrew it, and they all walked in si- 
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lence toward the house, Mr. Templemore 
thinking : 

"This John Luan loved her — ^but surely 
Dora never cared for him, and yet how white 
she is ! " 

Some men are flattered to be the cause of 
infidelity, but Mr. Templemore was more jeal- 
ous than vain, and the thought of a rival, even 
of one whom he had supplanted, was hateful 
to him. Was it possible that his wife had 
given to another those looks, those smiles, that 
shy fondness which were his now ? He did not 
believe it, but the mere suspicion made him 
tremble with jealous resentment. 

" Oh ! what calamity brought John here ? '' 
thought Dora ; ** and how is it his mother never 
told him ? But I know what he thinks, and 
he must not— oh ! he must not I " 

" Let Miss.Moore and Eva go in without us,'' 
she said in a low voice to her husband, " I have 
something to say to you." 

Mr. Templemore's color changed, but ho 
complied with her request, and instead of en- 
tering the ch&teau, they stayed out in the 
flower-garden. Dora's heart felt very full. 
John, her cousin and her friend, was dying, 
perhaps, and Mr. Templemore suspected her 
of having jilted him. She forgave him, but 
she would not enter his house and cross his 
threshold with that suspicion upon her. 

" I have something to say to you,'* she said 
again. 

Mr. Templemore winced, and prepared him- 
self for indulgence and forgiveness, but his wife 
asked neither from him. 

'* Richard," she said, " you told me that you 
married me for love, not for honor; let me tell 
you that if I, too, had not liked you, I could 
never have become your wife. I could no more 
sell myself for fair name than for money," she 
added, with a sudden light in her eyes. 

There was a pause. 

" Is that all you have to tell me, Dora ? " 
asked Mr. Templemore. 



^^ISo; I am twenty-four, and I am not aware 
that if I had felt affection for any other man 
before I met you, it wquld have been a wrong 
in me to do so, provided such affection was 
true; but it so happens that I never did — 
never for one second-r-for one moment. I am 
content to be your last love ; but it may be 
right you should know you are my first." 

She spoke with a sadness that tempered the 
fondness of her confession. But the words she 
had uttered sent the blood up in a burning 
tide to Mr. Templemore's dark face. That 
last love of his, as Dora called it, was surely 
not the weakest. It was jealous and exacting. 
It would be denied nothing ; and on learning 
that it had all, the past as well as the pres- 
ent, it was glad and triumphant, even though 
John Luan might be dying. But Dora could 
not forget the lover of her youth — the poor 
man who had come to woo with his cottage 
and his hundred a year; and her voice was 
subdued and low as she said : 

" That is all I wished to say. Let us go in 
now." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The cards spread on the table before Mrs. 
Courtenay must have been going all wrong, 
for Mrs. Courtenay looked troubled and sad as 
Dora entered her room. On seeing her daugh- 
ter, however, she uttered a joyful cry, and 
looked beaming. 

" My dear child, I am so glad I " she ex- 
claimed, running up to her ; " how ^well you 
look ! — and where is Mr. Templemore ? " 

" He is with poor John. Oh I mauMna, 
what ia the meaning of this ? " 

" We should have sent him cards, I suppose ; 
he had a sunstroke, and hearing of your mar- 
riage finished him. Oh I what a life we' have 
had of it I Miss Moore has so worried about 
measles, that I wish we were all dead and 
buried. I told her so ; also, that it was a mis- 
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take of hers about measles, and that I did not 
believe in them." 

Dora sighed ; she had left Paradise for earth 
and its cares. 

" Have you seen your new room ? " asked 
Mrs. Courtenay — " such a lovely room I Such 
beautiful things, all new — come and look at 
it." 

She rose and led her to the apartment 
which had once been intended for Mrs. Logan. 
It had altered its aspect for Dora. She saw 
so at once, and the change smote her. 

" I do not like her," she thought, " but why 
must I be happy at her expense ? Why must 
John suflfer because I am so blest ? " 

" Is it not pretty ? " asked Mrs. Courtenay ; 
" and Miss Moore cannot leave off wondering 
how fond he is of you ! Every time some- 
thmg new came for you, she cried, * Why, he 
dotes on Miss Courteuay I * " 

"Oh I I am happy — ^very happy, " replied 
Dora ; " but my heart aches for poor John." 

" And so does mine ; only, you see, you 
could not marry them both," innocently re- 
marked Mrs. Courtenay. 

" Oh ! how good — ^how kind he. is ! " ex- 
claimed Dora, looking around her and seeing 
with every glance new tokens of her husband's 
affection ; " only why cannot we be happy but 
that others must suffer ? " 

"I wish John would get well, and would 
marry Florence," gravely said Mrs. Courtenay ; 
"it would be so nice, and so like a novel, 
where people change about, you know ! " 

If Dora could have smiled then, she would 
have smiled at the suggestion. Florence los- 
ing the master of Deenah, and taking up with 
a poor doctor I It was like her innocent little 
mother to think of such a thing ! 

** And where is John ? " she asked with a 
heavy sigh ; " I must go and see hun." 

" In the room next his mother's ; only, my 
dear, you must go alone, please — ^it makes me 
miserable, and does poor John no good — be- 



sides, Mrs. Luan, poor soul, is so fierce that I 
am afraid of her." 

Again Dora sighed, for again she thought, 
" Oh ! why must my happiness cost others so 
dear!" 

Mrs. Luan's room was vacant, but through 
the half-open door of the next apartment Dora 
saw her aunt sitting alone by a large white 
bed. That room was darkened, and though 
Dora saw her aunt's bending figure very plain- 
ly, she guessed more than she perceived, that 
the bed was occupied. Mr. Templemore she 
did not see. He was already gone. With 
something like hesitation and fear, Dora en- 
tered the sick-room ; and standing on the 
threshold she said : " Aunt, may I come 
in?" 

Mrs. Luan raised her head, and Dora started 
back at the sight of her face. It is said that 
criminals shrink into old men within the few 
minutes that precede their execution ; and even 
so had age — decrepit age — overtaken this 
sullen, heavy-looking woman within the last 
few hours. She stared at Dora with a dull, 
vacant stare ; then suddenly recognizing her, 
she started up, and walked up to her with an 
aspect so fierce that Dora involuntarily shrank 
back. 

" And so you come to look at him 1 " said 
Mrs. Luan, with rage sparklmg in her eyes, 
" you come to look at him, do you ? " 

" Aunt, I am grieved to the heart." 

" Grieved ! " interrupted Mrs. Luan, stamp- 
ing her foot and shaking her head at her — 
" grieved, are you I Then how dare you, marry 
Mr. Templemore, when you knew it would kiU 
John?" 

Dora could not answer one word. 

"And that is my reward," continued Mrs. 
Luan, her wrath rising as she spoke. " I made 
you all you are, and all the time you had 
promised to marry John I I tell you you had 
— ^I tell you you had I " she cried, her voice 
rising as she read denial in Dora's eyes, " deny 
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it if you dare— deny it if you dare ! " she re- 
peated defiantly. 

" If I were on my deathbed I would deny it I " 
cried Dora, roused into self-defence. "You 
wrong me — you wrong me ! Why did you 
not tell John I was married ? Why did you 
let him come here ? Aunt, I know you did not 
wish John to marry me since I lost my money ; 
but I eay it is you, not I, who have been piti- 
less to him. ^' 

Mrs. Luan started at her. It was this girl 
whom she had raised to her present height 
who could thus taunt and reprove her. 

" Oh I you are very grand and proud be- 
cause you are Mr. Templemore's vnfe," she 
said, nodding at Dora, "but you might remem- 
ber you would not be his wife but for me. " 

Dora colored deeply. "I know you must 
have told him where he could find us in Ken- 
sington," she faltered. 

"Oh ! pretend you do not understand — 
do I Pretend you do not know who told Mrs. 
Logan he was with you that night. Eh I " 

Dora looked petrified. Her lips parted, 
her eyes were fixed on Mrs. Luan, then a 
dreadful light seemed to break upon her. 

" And was it you who did that ? " she said 
at length — " was it you ? " 

The question enraged Mrs. Luan. • 

" Ask me — do ! " she cried ; " ask me ! " 

"Aunt," piteously exclaimed Dora, "can 
this be ? Did you do it to make Mr. Temple- 
more marry me ? " 

" I did," replied Mrs. Luan with a sort of 
shriek — " I did ! — and because I helped you to 
a rich husband, to fine clothes and houses and 
money, my boy must die — ^he must die!" she 
repeated, with a low, wailing moan; "and 
hear how he laughs at it all ! " she added, as a 
loud fit of laughter came from John Luan's 
bed, " hear how merry he is ! " 

" No, I do not believe you — ^it is not pos- 
sible. I cannot be so miserable — Heaven is 
too just to allow such things," cried Dora in 



the despair of her heart. " Aunt, you are ill, 
quite ill with grief^you have dreamed all this 
— ^you never did this thing — never — ^never ! " 

"I did I" 

"But why did you do it? Oh I why?" 
asked Dora in a voice full of agony. " Why 
do it, aunt — ^why do it ? " 

" Because I never liked Florence — and be- 
cause he was rich." 

"And because you did not wish me to 
marry John," said Dora, in a transport ot 
anger she could not repress ; " you ruined 
Mrs. Logan's happiness, you risked my fair 
name, you robbed Mr. Templemore of his 
liberty — and all that I might not marry John." 

" And so you taunt me with it ! " sullenly 
said Mrs. Luan ; " wait awhile, my lady — ^wait 
awhile ! I have been silent, but I can speak. 
I wonder what he will say when he knows it. 
Ha ! ha I I have you there. You have robbed 
me of a son, but perhaps I can rob you of a 
husband. He will turn me out of the house, 
but I don't care — ^you and he shall not be 
happy whilst John is dying." 

She spoke calmly now, but her calmness 
was more terrible than her wrath. A great 
agony came over Dora as she hes^rd her, and 
she was seized with a faintness as that of 
death.> Her husband loved her, but how 
would he feel if he learned that he had been 
cheated into marrying her ! 

" Aunt," she said, recovering by a strong 
effort, " you must not do that, you must not 
God knows, if I cotdd repair Mr. Templemore's 
wrong, ay, or even Mrs. Logan's wrong, I 
would do it, though my heart-strings should 
break ; but I cannot — ^we are married, tied for 
life — ^you must not speak, you must not." 

She raised her hand with a quiet gesture of 
command, like one who has uttered an unan- 
swerable proposition. But Mrs. Luan shook 
back two dark locks which had fallen over 
her iace, and looked at her with the defiance 
of a tigress whose cub has been wounded. 
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" Think' of my boy," she said, " and expect 
no mercy. I have given you a rich husband, 
and you only mock and upbraid me for it. Do 
you think I will see him die," she added, nod- 
ding toward the bed, " and see you both sleep 
sound and live happy ? No — ^no ! " 

.It was useless to argue with her. This was 
not remorse, repentance, or even sorrow, it 
was the madness of despair. It was useless 
to argue, but it might not be useless to en- 
treat. Dora felt distracted with fear and 
grief. She went up to her aunt, she caught 
her two hands, she pressed them to her bosom 
wfth passionate emotion. 

*' Aunt, spare me," she said ; " what have I 
done that you should hate me ? Was I not 
like a daughter to you ? " 

**Yniy does he rave about you?" inter- 
rupted Mrs. Luan. ** I bore him, I suckled 
him, I reared him through privation and sor- 
row, I would have died for him, and it is you 
whom he raves about. Would he be lying 
there in brain-fever if he had found me dead ? " 

" Then you will have no pity ? " said Dora, 
dropping her aunt's hands. 

Mrs. Luan looked at her in sullen silence. 
All the passionate Irish vehemence of Dora's na- 
ture awoke within her. She sank on her knees 
before her aunt, she raised her clasped hands. 

" Have mercy I " she cried, " for John's sake 
have mercy on me. Be silent, in order that 
Heaven may hear your prayers, and grant us 
both his life. Leave me my husband — leave 
him to me. He is my life, my only supreme 
good, and he loves me — ^he loves me. Do not 
shake that love in his heart by so cruel a con- 
fession. Remember that he is my husband ; 
he must forget Mrs. Logan now, and love but 
me. I know that as yet his is only a man's 
passion for youth, and what he thinks beauty 
— ^but give me time, aunt, give me time, and 
that love shall be more. I shall have his 
whole heart yet. I will be his friend, his 
companion, his mistress, his wife, everything 



which a woman can be to her husband, if you 
win but give me time." 

Oh ! if he had seen her then I If he had 
seen that pale face, breathless with entreaty, 
those deep, impassioned eyes — if he had heard 
that pathetic voice vainly imploring one who 
knew not mercy ! Dora saw she had failed, 
but she still prayed. 

" Give me a few days," she said, " just a 
few days, aunt." 

Mrs. Luan laughed bitterly. 

" Well, then, aunt, give me one day, give 
me one," entreated Dora ; " let me be happy 
and beloved till to-morrow." Mrs. Luan 
shook her head in obstinate denial ; but Dora 
clung to her with ardent impor|j|nity. " Give 
me one day," she entreated. " Oh !. aunt, give 
me one. I have not been married three weeks. 
Let me be happy a few hours longer. Let me 
— let me. And — oh ! if prayers are heard in 
heaven, how I will pi-ay that John may live I " 

Poor Dora, she asked to be happy when her 
happiness was her sin. 

**Let me go!" said her aunt, sullenly. 
** John wants me." 

Dora rose without a word, she released Mrs. 
Luan from her clasp ; she compelled herself 
to say calmly : 

"Aunt, ^ trust you will meet with more 
mercy than you show to me ; " and with these 
words she left the room and went down-stairs. 

She walked out into the garden bareheaded, 
and reckless of the hot sun. She felt distract- 
ed with sorrow. Her pride was stung to 
thmk that she had been forced on Mr. Tem- 
plemore, and her heart was tortured before- 
hand at the thought of what his feelings 
would be when he knew it. Would bis love 
go back to the wronged woman, whom her 
aunt had betrayed, and leave her, his wretched 
wife, all plundered and forlorn ? It was agony 
to think it — an agony so keen that she stood 
still, and wondered she did not expire with 
grief at the thought. 
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" Dora," said a fond, reproving voice. 

She turned round with a thrill of joy. He 
knew nothing ; he loved her still Yes, for a 
few moments, for a few hours, perhaps, her 
husband was her own. 

" What brings yfiu out here bareheaded in 
that hot sun ? " he asked, with gentle chiding. 

"Yes, he loves me still," thought Dora, 
looking at him with sad, earnest eyes ; but 
her only answer was : " Have you seen him ? 
^-how is he ? " 

" In great danger, I fear." 

" And Eva — ^wben do you take her away ? " 
she asked, almost eagerly, " she must not stay, 
here, you know." 

" No, she must not. Miss Moore is getting 
ready. They leave this evening." 

**But you go with them — do you not? — 
you go with them." 

•" Not whilst that poor fellow is all but dy- 
ing in my house." 

A sort of anguish passed over Dora^s face, 
but Mr. Templemore did not read its meaning. 

" He may live," he said, kindly. 

" God grant he may I " she replied in a low 
tone ; " but what will your presence here do 
him ? — I shall not feel happy if you do not 
accompany Eva and Miss Moore." Mr. Tem- 
plemore looked so amazed at this speech that 
Dora added, " I have a presentiment of evil — 
a foreboding I cannot conquer." 

She looked so deadly pale, that Mr. Temple- 
more was filled with concern. 

" You have seen that poor young man, and 
it has been too much for you," he said. 

" No, I only saw his mother. How strange 
and wild she is I-^don't you think she Is 
mad ? " she added, standing still in the path 
they were following. 

" Mad !— she was perfectly calm half an 
hour ago, Dora." 

"Yes, she is always so with you," replied 
Dora, with involuntary bitterness. 

Mr. Templemore did not answer, but he 



thought his wife*s manner strange. They 
walked on in silence till they reached that 
old bench on which Dora had seen her hus- 
band and Florence sitting side by side. Never 
had the quiet spot looked darker or cooler 
than it did now. "J^ever had its green shade 
been more delicious and alluring than it was 
on this warm afternoon. 

" Let us rest," she said. 

He sat down, nothing loth. Later, he knew 
the meaning of a change in his wife^s manner 
which now perplexed him — Plater, he knew 
why she passed thus suddenly from the sad- 
ness of despair to this feverish joy. He woiild 
not go — ^he would not believe anything she 
could urge against Mrs. Luan ; she was doomed, 
she was hopeless, then let her be happy and 
beloved whilst happiness and love were still 
within her grasp. She rested her head on 
his shoulder with unwonted familiarity; she 
looked up at him with sad though imdisgaised 
affection, and she said, with the daring of 
despair : 

^'It seems impossible sometimes that you 
should Uke me — do you ? Tell me so, that I 
may believe it, and feel sure." 

Mr. Templemore was not given to the lan- 
guage of protestation or endearment, but 
something in her look and tone now stirred 
the very fibres of his heart. He answered 
her question as a man in love might answer 
it when such a question is put by a wife young 
and fondly loved — half in jest, half in earnest, 
yet with unconscious and involuntary fervor. 
Dora heard him in silence. The spot was 
beautiful, and cool, and lonely, but she 
could not forget that a month before she 
had seen Mr. Templemore there with another 
woman. The birds that sang so sweetly 
above them had not changed their mates, 
the young leaves on the trees had not lost 
their spring beauty, and yet his love for that • 
woman was sere and dead. 

" How will he feel when he knows he was 
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cheated into marrying me?" thought Mr. 
Templemore's wife. Then she remembered 
her dead brother, whom this man, now so 
dear^^had supplanted in his fortune, in Flor- 
ence Gale's love, and lastly, in her own heart ; 
she remembered John Luan lying up-staii%, 
and raving about her, and his mother mad 
with grief: and thus surrounded with calami- 
ties, past or present, or yet to dome, she felt 
like the ancient criminals before whom a de- 
lightful feast was set, because they were to 
die. " Why should I not do like them ? " 
thought Dora — " the past is irrevocable, the 
future is uncertain, but the present is mine. 
I may be a beggar to-morrow, but I am a 
queen to-day." 

She roused herself, she compelled herself 
to be happy and gay, and, above all, she put 
by the silent shyness of her usual manner 
with Mr. Templemore, and she did her best- 
to charm him. The task was an easy one. 
This bright young creature, so full of life and 
gladness, enchanted him. Few men like tame 
happmess, and most are pleased with variety. 

" I have got a new Dora to-day," he could 
not help saying to her — " I have had a silent 
Dora, a shy Dora, a proud Dora, and to-day I 
have a brilliant Dora." 

"A proud Dora I" she repeated — "when 
was I proud ? " 

" You will not let me give you anything." 

" You have given me a wedding-ring," she 
replied, with sudden emotion ; " provided you 
never repent it, I shall be happy." 

Repent it I — ^he seemed amused at the 
thought ; but he again reproached her for her 
pride. 

" Oh ! give me anything you please," she 
said, a little carelessly — "diamonds, if you 
like." 

"Why not?" he asked, a little shortly— 
" why should I not give you a diamond brace- 
let?" 

Dora looked at him very earnestly. 



" Not a bracelet — give me a cross ; it is an 
emblem of suffering, and when I feel too 
^^PPJ) ^^ ^iU help to subdue me, and remind 
me of to-day." 

Kr. Templemore smiled, and replied that 
she should have a diamond cross to wear 
around her neck. 

" Yes, I believe I have a pretty neck, and 
that he admires it," thought Dora, with silent 
despaur ; " but what will he care for that to- 
night?" 

She could not forget it, and when Mr. 
Templemore rose from the bench, and said it 
was tune to go in, she gave a start of terror. 
She had but one thought — to delay the fatal 
moment. To some extent she succeeded ; she 
never left his side. At first Mr. Templemore 
did liot object to this fond inquisition, but it 
was inquisition, and he soon felt it, and won- 
dered at it. He wondered, too, at Dora's 
silence; her fitful spirits were fled, and she 
looked deeply depressed. 

" You are as mute as a bird when the storm 
is coming on," said Mr. Templemore, who little 
knew how apt was his simile. "You are 
tired. Lie down on the sofa." 

They were in her old sitting-room on the 
ground-floor when he spoke thus. 

" Yes, I shall lie down," said Dora, languid- 
ly. She closed her eyes, in order not be 
obliged to speak. He thought she was sleep- 
ing, and soon rose to leave her ; but ere he 
had reached the door she had started to her 
feet and stood before him in breathless fear. 
" Do not leave me," she entreated. " I can- 
not bear it." 

Mr. Templemore could scarcely believe his 
ears. Fear, real fear, was in her whole 
aspect. It was very unlike Dora Courtenay, 
so proi|^ so brave, to be thus childishly afraid 
of solitude. 

" I shall ring for Fanny," he said. 

" No, no, stay with me. I want you." 

She was petulant, wilful, and yet fond, and 
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she had her way. Hf, Templemore was 
ashamed and yezed to yield. He began to 
think that he had a capricious Dora as well 
as a charming one ; but her tender and obsti- 
nate entreaties prevailed. Mr. Templemore 
chid her, but he did not go; that reprieve 
was granted to her. 

'* What if I were to tell him myself? " once 
thought Dora, seeing how kind and indulgent 
he was; but her heart failed her at the 
thought — ^besides, faint hope crept into her 
heart as time passed. If John got better, her 
aunt might relent, and she might yet be saved. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Mb. Tehplemore's sister-in-law wanted to 
speak to him, and Mr. Templemore, it was 
found, after a quarter of an hour^s search, 
was with his wife in the room which had been 
the governess's sitting-room. But Miss Moore 
had good reason for not choosing to speak to 
him there, and she sent a civil message, full 
of apologfes, but implying plainly her wish for 
a private interview. Dora, who held her 
husband's hand, as if she had feared he 
should escape her, was obliged to relinquish 
her hold. She could not go with him, she 
could not bid him stay, she could only say : 

"You will soon come back ? " 

" Very soon," he replied, cheerfully. 

He went, rather pleased at having made his 
escape, for he wished to see John Luan again, 
and he did not want his wife to accompany 
him and encounter that sad sight. " Shall I 
go and see him first?" he thought, as he 
went up the staircase. " Miss Moore can wait 
a few minutes." So, instead of entering the 
drawing-room on his right, he tume(i>toward 
Mrs. Luan's room on his left. 

But scarcely had Mr. Templemore entered 
the sick-room, when the door which he had 
closed opened again, and Dora appeared, pale 



and breathless. She had guessed all, and 
followed him. 

"My darling, what brings you here?" he 
asked, with gentle reproof. "It is a sad, a 
very sad sight for you." 

A loud, appalling fit of laughter from the 
sick-bed confirmed his words. 

"Mrs. Luan raised her bowed head and 
looked at them. Dora stood near her hus- 
band. His arm was passed around her with 
protecting tenderness ; her eyes were raised to 
his with something beyond love in their gaze 
— something of the worship and despaur of a 
lost spirit looking her last of paradise, for she 
thought, " Now the time has come ! " 

John Luan's mother rose on perceiving 
them, and Mr. Templemore saw aunt and 
niece exchange a look so strange that it 
amazed him. Why did Mrs. Luan's eyes gaze 
80 fiercely on his wife, and why did Dora turn 
so deadly pale as her own eyes met them ? 
He began to understand that something which 
concerned him, but of which he was kept igno- 
rant, lay hidden under those silent looks — some 
war, some contest I What could it be ? Why 
had Dora followed him ? 

" How is your son, Mrs. Luan ? " he asked, 
gravely. 

" How is he I " she angrily echoed. " Why 
do you ask? Why do you come? What 
brings you both here ? Could you not stay 
away ? Is it to taunt him that you come ? 
Look at them, John, look at them ! " 

"Is that woman mad, as Dora says," 
thought Mr. Templemore, " or what is it ? " 

She stood by the bed looking at her son, 
and pointing with a scornful forefinger to Mr. 
Templemore and his wife. Then turning upon 
them with sudden fury — 

"Begone I" she said; "begone, or I will 
make you repent having come near him I " 

Mr. Templemore did not move, and Dora 
only clung closer to him ; but she looked at 
her aunt with mingled dread and entreaty. 
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"Hal I can make you quake, my lady!" 
said Mrs. Luan, nodd^g at*er pale niece. 
" I gave you a husband, and you robbed me 
of a son in return — ^but I can make you 
quake I " 

"Aunt — aunt I " implored Dora. 

Mrs. Luan laughed, and John Luan, who 
had been silent awhile, tossed restlessly in his 
bed, and laughed with his mother. 

" You hea^ him I " she cried, stamping her 
foot and looking angrily at Dora ; " go, I say ! 
— go both of you this moment I " 

"Richard, let us go away I" entreated 
Dora ; " oh 1 let us go away ! " 

But no more than before did Mr. Temple- 
more stir. He darted piercing looks from Mrs. 
Luan to his wife. There was something — 
some hidden quarrel between these two women 
— a threat on one hand and fear on the other, 
for he felt Dora tremble in every limb. 
What was it? — what could it be? 

"D#ra," he said, in a low, kind tone, and 
drawing her more closely to him as he spoke 
thus, bending over her — " Dora, what is it ? 
Trust in me." 

The words were like dew from heaven. She 
threw her arms around his neck. " Oh ! for- 
give me ! " she cried ; " forgive me I — I could 
not help it!" 

He returned the caress, and agun he said, 
"What is it?— trust in me." 

Mrs. Luan answered that question. 

" So you could not help it, forsooth," she 
said, her eyes sparkling with rage. "Are 
these my thanks for making you Mr. Temple- 
more's wife?" she added, rolling her head 
from left to right, as if confounded at Dora's 
ingratitude. " Are these my thanks for parting 
him from Mrs. Logan, whom you so hated ? " 

Mr. Templemore, who had listened astound- 
ed, now started as if he had been stung. 

" You part me from Mrs. Logan I " he cried, 
his eyes flashing ; " His false ! — you dare not ! 
— ^you could not ! " 



"Yes," replied Mrs. Luan, with a sullen 
nod, "you always scorned me — ^I was stupid, 
was I? But I could make you put by one 
woman and marry another, clever man though 
you were, and foolish woman though you 
thought me." 

The insolence of this boast exasperated Mr. 
Templemore. " I tell you 'Us false I — false ! " 
he said sternly ; " you never did it ! " 

" Did I not, though ? Who made Florence 
jealous? 'Twas I, Mr. Templemore. Who 
gave something to Eva that made her ill, and 
who told you to go to Dora that night whilst 
Florence was watchmg ? Twas I. Ask her, 
ask Florence, ask Mrs. Logan, if you do not 
believe me." 

Mr. Templemore looked thunderstruck. 

"No, you could not be so base," he said ; 
" you could not be so cruel as to tamper with 
my child for that object— you could not. I 
had heaped you and yours with benefits — you 
could not pay me back thus ! " 

" Benefits ! Yes, you robbed me and John 
and Paul and Dora of my brother's money, 
and you threw us a bone in return. And you 
wanted to marry that Florence Gale, who jilted 
Paul. No, no, Mr. Templemore, I said you* 
should marry my niece, and you did — ^you 
did!" 

Dora, overwhelmed with shame and grief, 
hid her burning face in her hands. Mr. Tem- 
plemore could not speak. 

" You thought me stupid," said Mrs. Luan 
again ; " you thought me stupid, eh ? " She 
said no more, bu^ sat down again by her son. 

There was a brief silence. A sorrow too 
keen for anger or indignation had fallen on 
Mr. Templemore. 

" Poor Florence ! " he ssud, with a quiver- 
ing lip ; " poor, foolish Florence ! " 

His troubled eye fell on Dora as he spoke. 
Perhaps he did not see her, but that look, so 
far away, so remote, cut her to the heart. 
She withdrew from his side, and he did not 
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detain or call ber back ; he stood as the blow 
had struck him — ^pale, motionless, and, save 
those words, silent. Dora forgot her own 
grief in the sight of his. 

" Richard," she said, coming back to him, 
and her tears flowing, " forgive me if I cannot 
set you free ! — for^ve me ! " Her eyes were 
raised to his, tears were on her cUeeks, and 
her look seemed to say, *^ Oh ! dare I be happy 
again ? " 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, he looked 
down at her very sorrowfiiUy, but with return- 
ing tenderness, and that sad look seemed to 
reply : " Be happy, my darling, be happy ! " 

John Luan's mother stared at them with 
jealous, angry eyes. Her son, whom the hap- 
piness of these two had brought to death's 
door, lay on his sick-bed, pale, breathless, ex- 
hausted with delirium, and they stood there 
happy and fond, braving her with the inso- 
lence of then: love. 

" You little hypocrite I *' she cried, starting 
to her feet, and shaking her resentful hand at 
Dora, " how dare you make me do it ? How 
dare you, and be jilting John all the time ? " 

** I ! " cried Dora, amazed at the imputation ; 
" I made yoa do it ? ** 

" Yes — deny it now— do I " 

"Oh I Richard, Richard," said Dora, with 
sudden anguish ; " you will never believe that, 
will you ? " 

" Believe that you could abet this miserable 
woman," he replied, with scorn ; " believe tfiat, 
Dora!" 

" And so I am to bear the burden of the 
sin, and you are to reap the benefit I " cried 
Mrs Luan, enraged — "you who made me do 
it. I say it again ! " 

"Peace I" said Mr. Templemore,' turning 
sternly upon her. " But for your son's sake, 
you should leave the house this instant. As 
it is, I forbid you from this day forth ever to 
address my wife again ! " 

" Of course not," answered Mrs. Luan, with 



much scorn; *^ am too wicked, and she is 
too good. I promised her she should become 
your wife, and now that I have kept my word 
I must not speak to my lady ! ' 

Mr. Templemore looked both indignant and 
incredulous. 

" Dora," he said — " Dora joining in a plot 
so shameful! — ^Dora abetting you in entrap- 
ping Mrs. Logan I — Dora helping to work her 
own disgrace I It is false ! " 

" *Tis true," doggedly replied Mrs. Luan. 

Dora turned crimson with indignation and 
shame. She left her husband's side. She 
went up to her aunt, she laid her hand on Mrs. 
Luan's arm, and, looking her steadily in the 
face, she said firmly : 

"Aunt, how dare you say it? — ^how dare 
you say it, with John Luan lying there ? " 

" And how dare you deny it ? " cried Mrs. 
Luan, placing either hand on Dora's shoul- 
ders, and lookmg at her wildly; "did I not 
promise the first day we all entered this*house 
— 'did I not promise you should become its 
mistress ? Deny that if you dare ! " 

Mr. Templemore looked at Dora; she was 
ashy pale, and her lips quivered, but she was 
mute. 

" And did you, or did your mother, ask me 
how I was to make you Mr. Templemore's 
wife ? — ^how I was to part him and Florence 
Gale ? Did either of you question or try to 
know, or say, * Do not do it ? ' Not once — 
not once." 

Mr. Templemore again looked at his wife. 
She could not bear that look ; her eyes sank 
before his. 

" She can't deny it ! " triumphantly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Luan. " You know," she added, 
turning pitilessly on Dora, "you know you 
taxed me with it the next monung, * Aunt,' 
you said, * who did this ? ' You knew 'twas 
I, but you said nothing to Mrs. Logan— -you 
liked Mr. Templemore. Deny that — and also 
that you hated Florence ? " 
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Dora denied nothiDg. Tlie net that en- 
snared her was drawing so close around her 
that she felt both fettered and tongae-tied. 
N^o, she could not deny her aunt^s predictions, 
she could not deny her love and her hatred, 
now both turning against her with such venge- 
ful power. She had boasted of both to him, 
and both now stood up as implacable witnesses 
to condemn her. She felt it, and she also felt 
lost, ruined, and undone. 

Gold drops of perspu^tion stood thick on 
Mr. Templemore's brow. Once more he had 
been cheated and betrayed, but this time how 
frightfully I He had been robbed of the woman 
he loved, and entrapped into marrying another, 
and the best feelmgs of his nature — gener- 
osity, pity, honor — ^had been enlisted to work 
out his undoing. A colder man, or a less gen- 
erous one, a man of inferior nature, could 
never have thus succumbed nor fallen into this 
mean trap. He had been duped by the con- 
temptible woman before him, and Dora had 
been her tacit accomplice. An innocent though 
foolish woman had been driven into the mad- 
ness of jealousy that this family, whom he had 
treated with romantic generosity, might fasten 
upon him for life, and he, the rich man, might 
become the poor girPs husband. And Dora 
had shared the baseness even as she had 
reaped the benefit. 

She had not laid the trap ; no— but she had 
let him fall into it, and never, by helping hand, 
or even by word or sign, tried to save him. 
She had done nothing deliberate, but she had 
allowed another to act; and when all was 
ready — ^when Florence and he had become her 
victhns, when pity and honor had made him 
turn to her, she had appeared before him with 
the pale and troubled beauty of a proud and 
fair martyr — she had ensnared him with her 
youth and her hidden love, and wakened in 
his heart a passion so violent and so engrossmg 
that it completed her double triumph over Mrs. 
Logan. Yes, and as these thoughts passed 



through him with the cruel rapidity of light- 
ning, it stung Mr. Templemore to feel that she 
had robbed Florence of her lover, even more 
than of her husband. He turned upon her, 
wrath and grief in his looks. 

*' Madam, speak ! " he said impetuously and 
imperiously. " Do you not hear that you are 
accused ? — speak, I say ! " 
Thus adjured, Dora looked up. 
" I am innocent," she said. 
"Innocent!" said , her aunt; "yes, you 
never questioned — ^you did not want to know — 
you let me do it, and now, like a coward, you 
want to escape the blame. Let Mr. Temple- 
more ask your mother if I did not promise 
that you should marry him, that's all." 

Dora saw the angry light that passed through 
Mr. Templemore's eyes as her aunt uttered 
these words ; she looked from him, her judge, 
to Mrs. Luan, her accuser. 
'*I am innocent," she said again. 
Mrs. Luan laughed scornfully, and Mr. 
Templemore was mute. For a while she too 
stood silent, then a coldness as that of death 
seemed to fall on her heart. She turned away 
and left fhe room without a word. 

Mr. Templemore walked up to Mrs. Luan, 
and seizing her arm, he looked down, in her 
face, and said sternly, 
" What was your motive? " 
His look, his tone, alike mastered her. 
" I did not want her to marry John ? " she 
answered. 

He smiled bitterly. He hfd been sacrificed 
that John might be safe. 

" And what was her motive ? " be asked 
again. 

" You know it.," sulkily replied Mrs. Luan ; 
" she liked you." 

Yes, some men are betrayed for their money, 
but Mr. Templemore had been cheated out of 
his liberty for love. For love I He bit his 
lip till it Wed, and he grasped Mrs. Luan's 
arm so tightly that she said with some anger. 
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" Let me go ; you hurt me. Why do you 
put it all upon me ? Mrs. Courtenay was al- 
ways talking about it, and Dora was fretting 
to have you. I did you no wrong, after all — 
you liked Dora, you know you did." 

" I liked her ! you dare to tell me that ? I 
liked your niece whilst I was pledged to Mrs. 
Logan." 

" Never mind, you like her now," was Mrs. 
Luan's ironical reply. 

" I like her now ? " 

" Ye«, and let me go — I say you hurt me." 

"Let you go?" he replied, dropping her 
arm with a look of the deepest contempt. 
" Mrs. Luan, I leave the house to day — ^let me 
not find you here, or your son, or your sister, 
when I come back." 

"And Dora," defiantly asked Mrs. Luan, 
" are you going to turn out Dora ? — ^you can't, 
you know — she is your wife." 

" She may rue it yet," he said, his eyes flash- 
ing with anger, " but she shall stay here, of 
course ; as for you, Mrs. Luan — do not trust 
to my forbearance for your son — Cleave soon — 
leave quickly." 

He left the room as he uttered the words. 
Afl he closed the door he met Mrs. Courtenay. 
Without a word of preface or courteous greet- 
ing, with a sternness which she had never seen 
in him, he stopped her and said : 

"Mrs. Courtenay, is it true that when I 
brought you to this house, "with your sister-in- 
law and Dora, you contemplated that I should 
marry your daughter ? " 

•Mrs. Courtenay knew nothing, but Mr. Tem- 
plemore's manner and looks frightened her. 

" Oh I Mr. Templemore," s|ie implored, " do 
not be angry with poor Dora, do not." 

" Oh ! I ^m not angry— not at all, Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, I only want to know if Mrs. Luan did 
really, as she tells me, promise Dora that she 
should become my wife? " 

" She did," eagerly replied Mrs. Courtenay, 
by no means loath to throw all the blame on 



her sister-in-law, " she did, as soon as she found 
out you were Mr. Templemore." 

" Oh I of course not before," ironically re- 
plied Mr. Tenaplemore ; " and your daughter, 
Mrs. Courtenay, she raised no objection ? " 

" Mr. Templemore, she liked you." 

"Ah! to be sure; an excellent reason. 
Thank you for your candor, Mrs. Courtenay," 
he added, sarcastically. 

He tui-ned away, but his mother-in-law fol- 
lowed him anxiously. 

" Then you are not angry with Dora ? " she 
said. 

" Oh ! not at all," repKed Mr. Templemore. 
" I am too happy to have your daughter on any 
terms ! " 

The words were very bitter, if Mrs. Courte- 
nay had but understood them rightly, but the 
mood in which they were spoken was far more 
bitter^till. Love, tenderness, passion, every- 
thing that had once made Dora dear, seemed 
to have vanished in the humiliation of his be- 
trayal. To be duped, to be deceived, to be 
made a tool and a jest of— such had been Mr. 
Templemore's lot. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" Miss Moorb is very anxious to speak to 
you, sir," said Fanny, meeting her master. 

" Very well," he replied, with bitter impa- 
tience, and, retracing his steps, he went back 
to the drawing-room. 

Miss Moore was not alone. A lady stood in 
the middle of the room, attired in a travelling- 
dress, with a shawl on her arm, and looking 
as if she were going to step that moment into 
a railway carriage. And that lady was Mrs. 
Logan. She laughed at Mr. Templemore's 
amazed look, and curtsied to him with mock 
politeness. 

" Oh ! but I must see Mrs. Luan too," she 
said, nodding ironically. " I am not afraid of 
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her now, though I was eo silly as to think her 
mad, you know. I must see her with you, Mr. 
Templemore." 

" Never I " he answered angrily. " Mrs. Luan 
leaves this house to-day, and never will I ad- 
dress her, or willingly remain five seconds in 
the Slime room with her." 

Miss Moore clasped her hands and said piti- 
fully, ** I knew it could not end well ; " whilst 
Mrs. Logan exclaimed scornfully, "Poor Mrs. 
Luan ! is it so soon over ? " 

Mr. Templemore looked angrily at these 
two women. His blood was boiling within 
him, and seeing Florence fresh as a rose, and 
taunting him so lightly with his lost liberty, 
he forgot her wrong, and only remembered 
that her folly had abetted Mrs. Luan's cun- 
ning, and helped to his undoing. 

** Dear me, Mr. Templemore, how odd you 
do look ! " ironically said Florence, " Well, I 
shall not trouble you long. I owe you an 
answer to a question, and I come to ^ve it. I 
have been waiting for your return this fort- 
night. I would not write — letters get opened 
by the wrong people, and not delivered some- 
times to the right person. I am getting 
shrewd and clever, you see. Well, I must not 
miss the train, so you will excuse me if I come 
to the point. You wanted to know, when I 
last had the pleasure of meeting you, through 
whose agency I had entered this house and 
surprised you with Miss Courtenay on the 
night of the storm. You were kind enough 
to suppose that I bribed the servants. Allow 
me now to tell ypu that the person who ad- 
mitted me, who received, and guided, and 
helped me, was your wife's aunt. To her, Mr. 
Templemore, you thus owe your present hap- 
piness, and I am not so cruel or so unjust as 
to rob that good and kind Mrs. Luan of your 
gratitude." 

"Yes, Mrs. Logan," replied Mr. Temple- 
more, with emphatic bitterness, " you fell into 

a trap, and now that you see it, it is too late." 
16 



" I can't help it," she said, desperately, 
"You might as well tell a bird not to be 
caught as tell me not to be deceived. Besides, 
why did you let them deceive you, Mr. Tem- 
plemore ? " 

His color deepened, his dark eyes flashed, 
he bit his lip to check the angry words that 
might have come up as she put the taunting 
question. Ay, he too had been snared by th6 
net of the fowler, and its meshes were woven, 
thick around him. Adieu to a noble life, 
adieu to liberty, ay, and almost adieu to 
honor! Never more should bis footsteps be 
free, never more should he know the happy 
solitude of his own thoughts ; he was tied, tUl 
death should part them, to that girl who, inr 
nocent or guilty, had stepped in between him 
and all his desires. What though she had 
wakened in him the folly of a moment ? Was 
he the man to go on loving a woman for the 
soft, shy look of her eyes and the pretty turn 
of her neck ? She loved him, perhaps — she 
had said so, at least, and he remembered her 
fond confession with a sort of fury — but had 
she entrapped him because of that love ? Had 
he given her a double triumph over him — 
that of first deceiving his judgment, then of 
conquering his proud heart ? 

" Yes," he said, " you are right, Mrs. Logan 
— ^I, too, have been cheated, and where is our 
remedy ? " he added, the veins in his forehead 
swelling with anger, as he felt both his wrong 
and his powerlessness to avenge It. " Where 
is our remedy ? We have been deceived and 
betrayed. Mrs. Luan was the arbitress of our 
fate, though we knew it not, and we must bow 
to her decrees." 

" Yes, it was Mrs. Luan's doing, but it was 
Dora Oourtenay's too^* cried Mrs. Logan, 
with her' old jealous anger. "She planned' 
it, and she did it, Mr. Templemore." 

He turned pale as death, and moved away 
from her side; and when he came back ha 
looked at her and Miss Moore, and said : 
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"Dp not say it— dp not believe it, Mrs. 
Logan. She is mj wife. You made her such, 
remember that, and also that her honor and 
mine are one." 

" You want me to be silent ! " she cried. 
" I will not — ^I will not, Mr. Templemore. The 
world shall know, and the world shall judge 
between her and me." 

" Do as you please. You will find my wife 
guarded by something to which the world, 
skeptical though it may be, ever adds faith — 
the respect of her husband." 

" Your wife ! " repeated Mrs. Logan, turn- 
ing pale at something in the tone with which 
he uttered the word " wife."—" Yes, I know 
she is your wife, Mr. Templemore, and you are 
newly married, too, and, of course, your 
honeymoon not being over — " 

She ceased, and looked at him. The blood 
bad rushed up to his very brows — ^his very 
heart was thrilled at the remembrance of his 
lost happiness. He could not help it. A pas- 
sion, even though it be but two weeks old, 
cannot be conquered at once in a man's heart ; 
aud as Florence spoke, there came back to 
hun, not the remembrance of the love which 
had bound them — ^not the resentment of the 
fraud by which they had been divided, but 
fervid and sudden, like the glimpse of a warm 
summer landscape, the memory of those two 
impassioned weeks which he had given to an- 
other woman. Florence stood before him, 
beautiful, angry, and jealous, and he saw 
Dora, pale, beseeching, and sorrowful — Dora, 
with love in her uprsdsed eyes and her parted 
Kps. He saw her, do what he would; but 
wit^ angry wonder he also asked himself 
what brought her image before him then, Vhy 
days had been strong^ than years, and why 
he thought of the girl who had ensnared him, 
whilst he looked at the chosen one of his 
heart? 

" She is not innocent I " cried Mrs. Logan, 
breaking off &om sarcasm into impetuous ac- 



cusation. " Did I not say to her, * TeU me 
how it happened — explain it, Dora, and I will 
believe you,' and did she not turn away with- 
out a word — without a word ? I tell you, Mr. 
Templemore, that she plotted to marry you 
from the moment she entered your house. " 

" She did not ! " he said, sullenly. 

" Then why did she marry you ? " 

"She had her fair name to redeem,, thanks 
to you. " 

" Ay, she risked much, but she won— she 
won, and I lost ; but it is not all gain to her, 
Mr. Templemore. The world will have some- 
thing to say to her yet." 

" Then the world will lie I " cried Mr. Tena- 
plemore, his dark cheek crimsoning, and his 
voice trembling with passion as the pure and 
pale image of his young wife seemed to rise 
before him. In all his misjery it was some- 
thing to know that — so far, at least, she was 
innocent. Of that knowledge nothing and no 
one could rob him. Mrs. Logan looked at him, 
then clasped her hands in indignant amaze- 
ment. 

"Mri Templemore," she said, "were you 
Mrs. Luan's accomplice, and was all this a plot 
to make me break my engagement, and set 
you free ? " 

He gazed at her more in sorrow than in an 
ger. She was unchanged, after all. She read 
the meaning of his cold, grave looks, but she 
would persist in this new outrageous fancy. 

" I know what you think, " she said, speak- 
ing very fast — " you think she is the same silly 
creature she ever was ; but \ am not so fool- 
ish as you imagine me to be, Mr. Templemore, 
and I say that you always liked her — always, 
Mr. Templemore— and that, if she had been a 
plain girl, you would not have married her 
from honor. " 

" If Dora Courtenay had been a plain girl, 
you would never have suspect^ her, Mrs. 
Logan. " 

" Yes, yes, I know ; but tell me, if you can, 
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* I did not marry -her for Ioto * — juBt tell me 
that, if you can, Mr. Templemore ? '^ 

" I decline your right to put such a ques- 
tion," he coldly answered; "you broke our 
engagement, Mrs. Ijogan." 

She sank down on a chair, and burst into 
tears. Mr. Templemore stood by her side, 
and as he beheld her Sorrow, he looked around 
him with mingled grief and shame — ^the shame 
which a noble heart feels at its own frailty. 
That room, those pictures, those familiar 
objects, all seemed to upbraid him with infi- 
delity. Here he had been calmly, purely blest. 
Here gentle love, not feyerish passion, had 
held him in tender bonds. Here an innocent, 
though not brilliant woman, had loved hiM — 
here it had been sweet to sit with her day after 
day, forestalling the peace of marriage, and 
not taking into marrfage the troubled joy of 
nmwedded lore. 

Floi-ence wept on as if her heart would 
break, but dull and heavy felt Mr. Temple- 
more's heart. He did not love her— he did 
not love his wife — ^he loved no woman then. 
Twice love had cost him so dear, that now he 
felt as if he were too poor ever to buy it back 
again. The tears of Florence pained him, but 
so would those of Eva if they had had the 
same bitter cause to flow. With a sort of 
wonder at his own coldness, he remembered 
how dear this wronged woman had once been, 
and now he could gaze on her as if' from a re- 
mote shore. His love was dead, and dead, 
too, felt that other love which had suddenly 
flowed between them, and wrought in a few 
weeks the work of time. 

" I must go now," said Mrs. Logan, rising 
as she spoke. 

Even as shd said it, the door opened, and 
Dora entered the room. Miss Moore looked 
scared, Florence defiant, and Mr. Templemore 
turned crimson. Dora looked at them quietly. 
Whatever she might feel, no token of it ap- 
peared on her pale face. No wonder, no 



anger, no jealous indigndtion were to be read 
there. 

"I beg your pardon, Richard," she said, 
with a proud and tranquil smile ; *' I did not 
know you were engaged." And, bowing to 
Mrs. Logan, she passed on. Slowly and 
leisurely she crossed the long drawing-room 
leaving it by another door than that ibrough 
which she had entered. Mr. Templemore 
could not help looking after her. She might 
be an adventuress and a schemer, but she 
would never, if jealous, have betrayed that 
jealousy by watching her lover ; she would 
never have come to that lost lover^s house and 
humbled her pride so far as to reproach him, 
or to accuse her more fortunate rival. Yes, 
she still had, even in her humiliation, that 
cold charm which reserve and pride give a 
woman, and which allures man far more than 
the fondest ^eduction. Florence felt stung, 
for' she saw that look, and half read it. Dora's 
sun might be under a cloud just then ; but a 
wife^s day is a long one, and in how calm, how 
cold a voice she had called him "Rfch- 
•ardl" 

** I beg your pardon! " exclaimed Florence, 
bitterly ; " I came to enlighten you, but find 
you enlightened. I might have spared myself 
the trouble of commg ; but you see, being silly 
and foolish as ever, I thought I had but to 
speak to confound Mrs. Luan and justify my- 
self, CTgen though it was too late." 

Mr. Templemore could not help feeling a pity 
both tender and deep for this beautiful but 
very foolish creature as she spoke thus. She 
had no judgment, no pride, no dignity, no gen- 
erosity even, but she had been shamefully 
wronged, and it stung him that he, who had 
once so loved her, should have bwn made the 
instrument of that wrong. Dora would never 
have acted thus. But surely her very folly 
ought, like a child's, to have made Florence 
sacred to generous hearts, for how could a crea- 
ture so frivolous resist even the most transpar 
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ent artifice, or Bare herself from perfidy? 
There was indignation, there was sorrow and 
emotion in Hr. Templemore's voice as he now 
said to her : 

" Good-by, Florence— God bless you I We 
are cousins; we haye been friends, and we 
wore to have been more. Let not the base- 
ness which parted us so prevail as to break the 
old tie. You have no brother to protect you, 
no near relative to befriend you, but remember 
that you have me.'' 

Mrs. Logan did not answer, but her color 
deepened, and as she stood with her hand 
clasped in his, she thought, looking at the 
floor, "Ah I if Dora were to die — ^but she is 
sure to live. Good-by, Miss Moore," she 
added aloud. 

Miss Moore, who had pioidently kept her 
handkerchief to her eyes, sobbed a good-by, 
which darkened Mr. Teroplemore's face. How 
he hated all this I How bitterly he felt his 
lost privacy ! He said not a word to detain 
Florence. He went down with her and accom- 
panied her to the gate, where a carriage was 
waiting. She entered it, he saw it drive away, 
then he walked down the sunburnt, dusty road, 
brooding over his odious, mtolerable wrong. 
He had been cheated to save John Luan from 
a poor marriage — ^also for his money. Such 
things take place in life daily ; Mr. Temple- 
more had often seen them, and looked on with 
mingled scorn and pity for the victim.,. And 
now the case was his. These three women 
had ensnared him as only women can ensnare 
man, with the subtle arts which nature has 
given their sex as the compensation for weak- 
ness. Mf. Templemore had a credulous, gen- 
erous nature, loath to suspect ; a nature which 
made him liable to deceit, and he knew it, and 
could laugh at it once the first vexation of dis- 
covery was over. But he had never thought 
the deceit would take this aspect, or that the 
deceiver could wear Dora Gourtenay's face. 
The anguish of that thought overpowered his 



fortitude, and conquered even wrath. His 
whole flesh quivered with the pain, and be 
stood still, mastered by grief, and unable to 
go on. When he looked around him, Mr. 
Templemore found that, led by habit, a more 
faithful guide than love, his steps had brought 
him to Mrs. Logan's door. 

Again the house was closed and silent Flor- 
ence was really gone this time — she was gone, 
after having made Dora's guilt deeper and 
plainer. She was gone, and never, unless in 
some great crisis, must Dora's husband cross 
that once friendly threshold, or enter those 
t)nce-loved rooms, now haunted with the spec- 
tre of the past. With cold and gloomy eyes 
he looked at that silent dwelling. If Florence 
could have seen him then, she would have 
known it was not her loss that had brought 
that dark meaning to bis face ; if she cpuld 
have read his heart she would have felt more** 
jealous of hfs grief than she had felt of his brief 
happiness. 

Dora had said it truly — his love for her was 
man's passion for youth and that beauty which 
his eyes see in a loved woman ; but a noble 
nature is the alchemy which transmutes the 
baser metal into pure gold ; and Mr. Temple- 
morels love for his young wife could not live 
on the fleeting charms which had subdued 
him. He wanted to revere, he wanted to trust ; 
and now that he could do neither, his love felt 
expiring-— but in what throes — ^in what ago- 
nies ! He roused himself from that mood, both 
passionate and bitter — he walked bade to Les 
Roches. He had thought enough over his 
wrong. It was clear, it was certain, it was 
irremediable. 

" Now I must see my wife," he thought 

His wife ! Oh I bitter, insupportable 
thought ! She was his wife. It was the fond- 
est name she had heard from him — ^the most 
tender he had found it possible to give her, 
and now it sounded so dreary, so ominous, so 
fatal I 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Whbn Dora left John Luan's room she tried 
to think, bnt she could not. She went down 
to the garden, and walking along one of its 
grarel paths, she bade herself be calm — and 
calmness would not come at her bidding. Her 
misery was so new that she could not believe 
in it yet — ^not at least with that settled belief 
which we gire to great and undoubted calami- 
ties. It flowed upon her like a torrent, stun- 
ning and overwhelming her, ere it carried her 
away down to the dark deep waters whence 
there was no returing. For if Mr. Temple* 
more 'believed her guilty, she could see no 
escape from her grief—nay, she would accept 
of none. He could no more detest the pro- 
faned tie that would bind them than she 
would. If love be not reverence and honor, it 
is nothing to the pure and the proud. But 
could she have lost his esteem ? ' Was it pos- 
sible ? No, he was staggered and deeply hurt ? 
and perhaps even he could love fier no more, 
80 great was his sense of his wrong— but how 
could he doubt her ? It was a sweet and aveng- 
ing thought, that though no longer adored, she 
must be honored. Let love be lost — there are 
many such bitter wrecks in life — ^but let her 
innocence be confessed. 

"His liking will go back to Florence," 
thought Bora, and tears rushed to her eyes, 
and her heart swelled ; " but he must do me 
justice. There will be a great darkness be- 
tween us — it may last years — ^but light will 
return, as morning follows night ; and though 
age should have come and youth fled in the 
meanwhile, his love shall be welcome were 
it but for the sake of the two happy weeks he 
has given me. But he must do me justice — 
oh! he must I" 

She turned back toward the house. She 
wanted to see him— ^to speak to him that 
moment. She felt upon her a flow of proud 
and tender eloquence — of words that would 



come from her heart, and must needs reach 
his. She asked where he was. In the draw-^ 
ing-room, said Fanny ; but she did not add 
that Florence was with him. The blow fell 
fall upon Dora when she saw these two ; and 
calm though she looked, her heart was bitter 
to overflowing when she left them. He was 
with Mrs. Logan { If she could have avoided 
one enemy, she could not, it seems, escape 
the other. If her aunt had not spoken, 
Florence would. She went up to her own 
room — it was vacant. The sun shone in 
through the open window, and the breeze 
fluttered the muslin curtains ; but no fond 
husband sat in the arm-chair waiting for his 
wife's return! He was below with Mrs. 
Logan ! 

**I must dress for dinner," thought Dora 
with a sigh. 

She shook out her long hair, and began 
combing it slowly. A gleam of sunshine fell 
on the glowing tresses and turned them into 
gold, and Dora remembered how one morning, 
at Deenah, her husband, coming in upon her 
and finding her thus, had admired that beauti- 
ful hair, and lifting it up with a caressing 
hand, had said it was matchless. 

"He loved me then!" thought Dora. 
" Yes, he loved me then ! " 

And was all that over ? She could not be- 
lieve it It is so hard to fall asleep a queen, 
and waken a beggar. She hoped, but that 
hope died as the door opened and Mr. Tem- 
plemore entered the room. With her two 
hands she parted her long hair, put it back 
from her face, and looking at him calmly, she 
said: 

" How ill you look, Richard ! What ails 
you?" 

She could put the question. 

"Something does ail me," he replied, 
"something which I need not tell you, 
Dora." 

"You have seen Mrs. Logan," she said, 
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wflfolly' mlflunderstandifig him, " but I am 
notJealoiuL^' 

She fiaid it, and she looked it flo thoroughly 
that he felt strong. 

''Mrs. Loga<i told me nothing I did not 
know," he said, yery coldly. 

** And what do you know ? " asked Dora, 
with a proud, sad smile. 

"I have no wish to enter on that subject," 
he replied; **I do not wish to wound, or 
offend, or even seem to accuse you, Bora." 

"Accuse me /—of what, Mr. Templemore f " 

** Of nothing. I tell you I do not wish it. 
You are my wife — ^I do not forget it ! " 

She clasped her hands and looked at him. 
Was this her fond, impassioned husband? 
Was this the man who for two weeks at least 
had adored her ? She was his wife, and he 
did not forget it. That was the end. She 
had been the toy, the pleasure of an hour, the 
sultana of a day, but he was no Eastern 
despot, he was a Christian gentleman; and 
there was the law, too, and she was his wife, 
and he did not forget it. 

''God help me ! " was all she skid, or could 
say. 

He looked at her. He had denied her 
guilt to Florence ; but in his heart he belieyed 
it He believed that she had been her aunt's 
tacit accomplice, and that she had betrayed 
him, perhaps for ambition, perhaps for love. 
Whichever it was, he felt her prey and her 
victim. It was not in Mr. Templemore's na- 
ture to think that, and not resent it. He 
almost hated her just then, not merely for 
the fraud which she had abetted, but because 
she had shaken the very foundation of faith 
within him. If she was false — who was true ? 
But bitter though his resentment was, he was 
masterof himself now, and he scorned to be- 
tray it; the magnanimity of his nature re- 
volted at the thought of crushing that hum- 
bled woman, and there was pity in his ione^ 
a pity which stung his wife, as he said — 



''Bora, this is a severe trial; let us go 
through it as wisely as we can — ^we have a 
whole lifetime before us. Let us be patioit ! *' 

" I would give my life to set you free," she 
replied in a low tone ; *^ I would give my life, 
Mr. Templemore, that the last three we^ had 
never been ! " 

No other word of deprecation or regret 
passed her ' lips. Mr. Templemore saw no 
signs of genuine sorrow or repentance in his 
wife; nothing but pride and sin — defiant, 
though conquered and revealed. 

"Bora," he said again, "this is a cruel 
^rial ; perhaps we could not pass through it 
safely if I were ta remain here. I do not wish 
the wrong I have suffered to make me forget 
the relation in which we stand to each other. 
Therefore, I shall go away fbr a time.- When 
I return we shall both have learned to be silent 
on a subject which must never be mentioned 
between us." 

He spoke very coldly, "* When I return I " 
No gleam or joy shone in his eyes, but dull 
and heavy remained his look, as the words 
^ere uttered. He bore his burden as patiently 
as he could, but it was a burden, and in his 
heart he hated it. Again she clasped her 
despairing hands; she raised heiv eyes to 
heaven in wondering appeal at his injustice 
and her misery. 

" I am not jealous," she said, "but there are 
wrongs beyond endurance, and this is one. 
You married roe two weeks ago, and now my 
presence is irksome to you, and you go. I 
am not jealous, but if you had married Flor- 
ence, would you treat her so ? " 

" If I had married her," he sternly replied, 
his cheek flushing with anger, '*I shorld not, 
at least, have been cheated into it." 

Bora felt tried, judged, and condonned, 
everything which a human being can feel in 
the way of condemnation, as he said Uiis. 
Buty would bring him back to her, but love 
was over. She had no hope to wm that back, 
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but fihe made a desperate effort to save her 
honor. 

"Mr. Templemore," she said, "your wrong 
is great; bnt so is mine. I am a -proud 
woman I Then imagine, if you can, my shame 
and my humiliation. Your gifts, your caresses, 
your tenderness can only sting me, now that I 
know treachery and fraud made them mine. I 
have said it already ; I say it again— I would 
gladly die to give you back your liberty." 

Her pale face was -very fine; there was a 
light in her eyes, and a proud smile on her 
lips^ which went to her husband's very heart. 
The embers of love were there still, and it 
would have taken very little — a few caresses, 
a few fond words — ^to kindle the old flame 
anew, and subdue him. But Dora was a 
proud woman, as she said — one whom sus- 
picion wronged, and she could not do that. 
Not to secure . an etenaij of love could she 
now have thrown her arms around the neck 
of the man on whom she had been forced, and 
who so plainly thought her an Accomplice in 
the fraud. Some questions are not questions 
of will merely, but also of power, and the 
power to do that was ^santing. Her coldness 
was fatal to her cause. Mr. Templemore could 
reconcile all she said with guilt, and though 
the thought of that guilt wrung and tortured 
him, he could not dismiss it. Had not her 
aunt declared it? — ^^ad not her mother be- 
trayed it? — ^had not Florence asserted it? and 
did not his own judgment confirm it ? Was it 
possible that such a plot could be carried on 
under her eyes for her benefit, and that, 
though warned from the beginning, she should 
never suspect it ? Oh I that he could believe 
her to be so sunple and so guileless ! But he 
could not, and his agony spoke in the very 
tones of his voice as he said : 

" Oh ! Dora, Dora, how could you allow it ? 
— how could you die so to your better self? 
I had 8uch*faiih in you I If there was a being 
whom I respected, it was you ; you seemed to 



me so pure, so stainless., .1 could have placed 
my honor in your keeping, and placed it blind- 
fold. And o|i! that you should have come 
to this ! Would to Heaven that all else had 
perished, and that I stood a ruined and penni- 
less man, with Eva and you, so I still had that 
innocent wife, whom I looked at sleeping this 
morning I " 

She could not bear this. Her pride melted 
before the sight of his griefl Looking up to 
heaven, she said, passionately, "I am inno- 
cent I — oh I believe that I am innocent ! — only 
believe that, and love her, if you like. Look 
at me, Mr. Templemore, and believe that I am 
innocent." 

He looked at her as she a^ked, but he only 
read love and despair m her face ; he did not 
see innocence there, but with a deep, sad sigh, 
he made one desperate effort for belief. 

" Dora," he said, " I do not wish to wound 
or offend you, but tell me this: Is it true that 
when you came here for the first time, Mrs. Luan 
promised that you should become my wife ? " 

Dora felt the blow, but she replied, calmly, 

** She predicted — she did not promise it." 

Her lips quivered as she uttered the words. 
He pitied her, and made no comment upon 
them. • 

" Is it true," he continued, ** that when Flor- 
ence asked you what had taken me to you 
that night, you refused to reply ? " 

^'It is true," she answered, and she smiled 
rather proudly. 

There was a pause, then he said, gently, 

** Gbod-by, Dora." 

As he uttered the word, the smile passed 
from her face, as sunshine passes from the sky. 
Her eyes darkened in the intensity of their 
gaze ; her lips turned white, and her features 
grew rigid as stone or death. From head to 
foot she shook like an aspen-leaf in a strong 
wind, but she looked bravely in his face. 
The storm that might rend her asunder should 
not, at least, conquer her. 
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**Then you are going?" she said — "on 
such testimony you condemn mel I am a 
flcbemer and a plotter in your eyes — a woman 
who will do anything to^win a husband I Did 
I ever seek you, Mr. Templemore f — ^was I for- 
ward or alluring ? " ,. , 

"No," he said, with. sudden energy. "If 
ever a girl was free from that vice, you were. 
If ever I saw modesty in woman, it was in you." 

" That much justice you do me,", she said, 
and her lip quivered a little as she sppke ; /* but 
perhaps you think me mercenary-^perhaps you 
think that, being a poor girl, J must needs covet 
being a rich man's vife, Mr. Templenaore^? .Mr. 
Templemore," she said, the tears rushing to her 
ey<es,' and.her voice broken, by the "peeping' she 
could not .cheeky " I IsjaoW a poor gjpl who met 
a poor man,.or^ne who seemed such, and who 
liked him though he looked a man of broken 
fortunes. ,1 know a poor' girl who thought 
that, if he liked her^ too, it would be pleasant 
to lead a life of tiDil and poverty with him, and 
whose heart ached sorely, on the day that 
proved. him wealthy. That girl — ^" She could 
not go. on; she buried her face in her hands, 
and when she looked up, she was in her hus- 
band's arms, and his eyes were dim. " No, 
youTOust not; ^^ss me," she said, turning her 
head away; ,**I will not be caressed if I can- 
not be loyed, and I will not be loved if I am 
not honored. I am a proud woman, Mr. Tem- 
plemore, and I warned you not to take me. Iiiid 
not want to marry you — ^it frightened me — ^I 
ran away from you, and you. followed, and 
persuaded me, and now I am your wife. *If 
heaven and earth were to tell me that you.iiad 
broken your honor, would . I believe them ? 
Then, as I trust you, so must you trust, me — 
so must you think me incapable of a falsehood, 
implied., or spoken.:^.. You must trust me even 
though every voice • should condenin me — -do 
you?" 

She turned upon him suddenly, with a flush 
on her cheek and a light in her eyes, that 



made him feel both dazzled an(f .bewitched. 
He had never loved her more than at that mo- 
ment. He could not resist her — ^he felt sub- 
dued and won over. With tears and caresses 
he said he loved her — ^that he believed in her ; 
in her his wife dear, honored, and,belove<i. 

" And you will not go ? " said Dora, smiling 
through her tears. . . ' • 

Go! he had forgott^iftll about; going — all 
about doubt and estrangement He was her 
lover, onee more— 4ier fond, enamoured lover, . 
and '.what could part them? But there are 
many Jealous recesses in a woman's heart. 
This^Budden return of tenderness was not what 
Dora wanted — ^for this, perhaps, she had never 
lost.-. She gently moved away, from Mr. Tem- 
plemore's side ; she put her>wO:hands on his 
shoulders, and looked up i^.his &oec Neva* 
had^he.seen that piercing glance in hert^ 
bright eyes. : . . . * i . . . 

" Mr. Ten^plemore,? she , said, "give .^. me " 
your word ofJ^onor that there is not A^pabt 
.left .OU your min.d against me." 

. Honor ! ther^els something strangely solemn 
in the word. . It ip more than a mere aj^eal to 
truth, and sacired , though that be; it is more 
than truth. Honprl it is. the pure stream 
from which some ofour noblest virtues spH^g— " 
it is the grace of manhood. < Itjs what neither 
man nor woman can sully npr ..taint m vaba; 
We can sin, repent; and b^ forgiven; but, 
upon earth, at least, a lost honor can never he 
restored. Mr. Templemore would have giyen 
anything to be able to comply with his wife's 
request. , Some of the words* &hfi had s{^en 
had stirred the very-depths of his heart He 
would have given her anything — done any- 
thing to please her. but this. .And this he 
could not — ^he could not. > He could not give 
her his word of honor that no shadow of doubt 
retnaincd on his mind against her. 

" Dora," he said, " is not all this over ? " 

" Tes," she replied vaguely ; " it is." 

She had seen and read his troubled face, 
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and she could read, too, the very tones of his 
¥oice,^80 fond, and yet so hesitating. 

" Dora," he said, " have pity on me. I be- 
lieve in you; I know you are innocent and 

'^otI^u cannot give me your word of 
honor ! " she said. 

He took a few turns in the room. He felt 
dreadfully agitated. 

" Have pity on me,*' he said again, coming 
back to her. " You would despise me if I 
could utter the shadow of a lie to please 
you." 

" Yes, I should," she replied calmly. She 
did not reproach him — she did not even look 
at him ; but Mr. Templeroore felt that a wall 
of ice had risen between him and his wife. 
He could better forgive the sin than she could 
forgive the doubt 

He looked at her very moodily. 

**I see I must go, after all," he said, bitterly. 

"I suppose so," she replied, apathetically. 

" I shall soon return," he contmued, looking 
at her ^ut she did not answer. 

And so they must part I These two, who, 
but a while back, had been clasped in so fond 
an embrace, must part One had split on the 
rock of pride, and the other was lost in shoals 
of doubt, and the waves of life must, for a 
time, at least, flow between them. The bond 
. of love was strong still — strong and fervent ; 
but the nobler bond of faith was broken. 

" Yes, I must go," he said, desperately ; " it 
is best." 

Dora had not believed she could suffer so 
much. She had been married two weeks — 
not three — and he left her either because her 
presence was an infliction he could not bear, 
or because the conviction of her guilt was one 
be could not conquer. All wish of justificar 
tion died within her. She felt turned to 
stone. He might go, he might stay; not 
another protest of innocence could now pass 
her lips. 



"6ood-by," he said again, and he kissed 
her ; alas ! how coldly now, and he left her. 

" He will go soon," she thought ; and, havmg 
locked herself in, she went to the window, and 
stood there waiting. She looked down the 
road. How often had she watched for his re- 
turn when he had no thought of her t She 
remembered how he and Florence had once 
entered the house together. She remembered 
haw her laughing face was raised to his, and 
how their two sunlit figures dazzled her with 
their brightness. The jealous thrill that shot 
through her as she looked at them, the flush 
of pain which rose to her face as she turned 
away from the sight, and Eva's wondering, 
" Oh ! how red you are. Cousin Dora ! " She 
remembered them every one, and thinking of 
all she had suffered for the sake of that man, 
and how she was requit;ed, she passionately 
wished that she had never been bom. 

No one came near her. Solitary was her 
bitter hour. Its keonest pang was soon over. 
She heard the carriage-wheels grinding on the 
gravel, she saw it going down the steep road. 
She sank on her knees and looked at it 
through blinding tears, and when it had van- 
ished she remained there still weeping, how 
long she knew not 

When Dora rose, at length, her heart felt 
changed within her — a bitterness, a resent- 
ment were there which even his accusation 
had not wakened. " Deserted," she thought, 
" betrayed, wronged, and cast away at the end 
of two weeks ! " 



CHAPTER XLin. 

It was thus Mrs. Luan kept her promise of 
making Dora Mr. Templemore's wife ; but her 
boon had been fatal — like that of the evil 
spirit in the legend, it had turned into calam- 
ity, and only led to the deepest woe. Mr. 
Templemore was gone; he had left his wife. 
Whether in doubt or in wearine^S) in coldness 
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of heart or in aversloB, for howaoeTer short or 
how long a time, he hud left her. It was best, 
no- doubt) not to pass from sach ferrid affec- 
tion to the desolation of coldness and doubt ; 
it was best, but, oh 1 how dreary I 

"And Miss Moore and Era are gone too, 
and they have taken away Fido,'' indignantly 
•zdaimed'Mrs. Oourtenay. 

Dora smiled bitterly.. The dog too I And 
the child had not so much as bid her good- 
by. She was an outcast in iier husband's 
house. But she did not complain. She felt 
wrecked on a shore which no joy could reach, 
and no murmur passed her lips. It was so 
useless Uy repine. " I suppose it la all right, 
after all," thought Mrs. €ourtenay, seeing her 
so calm ; and when they met that evening in 
the garden, whither Dora had wandered to 
seek that peace which came not, Mrs. Oourte- 
nay's mind was full of another theme. 

"Dora," she said, mysteriously, "I met 
Mrs. Luan here awhile back. What ails her? 
How came she to leave John f " 

^ I don't know,'' apathetically replied Dora. 
^ What shoidd ail her ? '» 

" Why did ^e creep along that av«iue, 
Dora ? And, when she saw me, why did she 
smile, and look as cunning as a fox ? " 

Dora put her hand on- her mother's arm and 
looked at her. Each saw what the other 
meant, and Dora at length said it in covered 
speech. 

" If she be so," she said, " she has been so 
years." 

"But surely — surely,"- gasped Mrs. Oour- 
tenay, " Mr. Templemore would have seen it." 

"Has John seen it? I gave him a hint 
once, and he received it with scorn. No, Mr. 
Templemore could not see it. She was never 
Hxe same when he was by — never. Every- 
thing, was against me— everything." 

"Butj^wa, what are we to do?" asked 
Mrs. Oourtem^, looking frightened. "What 
are we to da? " 



"Nothing,'^ said Dora. 

" I wish. Mr. Templemore were her^" said 
Mrs. Gourtenay, looking wistfully at her 
daughter. 

Dora could not answer this. Even her 
mother felt how desolate they were without 
him — how his presence would have brought 
security witii it, how his absence meant uneasi* 
ness and dread. 

" The first time he took me in his arms," 
thought Dora, "I felt, * Now have I found a 
refuge against every ill man can inflict, now 
God's hand alone can reach me here ! ' Th&t 
was on our weddtng-day — ^not a month back 
— and now where is he ? — ^where am I? " 

" Dora ! " cried Mrs. Gourtenay, for Dora*^ 
tears were flowing. 

" I did not know I was crying," she said, 
trying to smile. " Do not mind it, mamma.'* 

" I am afraid it is not all right," began Mrs. 
Gourtenay, hesitatingly. 

"Hush!" whispered Dora. "Look at 
aunt I" 

^e did not see them. She was gorog down 
an avende, peeping first on one side then on 
the other, evidentiy seeking something or 
some one. 

"Why has she left John?" asked Mrs. 
Gourtenay. 

"I don't know," replied Dora, with a 
wearied sigh. 

At that moment Mrs. Luan turned round 
and saw them. She immediately came tow- 
ard them with a cheerful aspect. 

"John is. so well," she swd, "that I have 
come out for a walk." 

Her manner was calm and composed. Dora 
looked at her, and thought bitterly : " MadJ 
she is not mad; but she hated me with a 
deadly hate, for John's sake." 

They entered the house together. Dora 
neither looked at nor spoke to her aunt, aod 
Mrs. Gourtenay whispered confidentially, as 
Mrs. Luan left them to go back to John — 
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" I dare aay sTie is all right, after all.*^ 
The two ladies retired early; but Dora did 
not retire in order to sleep. She long stood 
.on the balcony of her room, looking at the 
sky, black and starless, and when she came in 
she did not go to bed at once. She sat by 
her toilet-table, undid her hau*, and looked at 
herself in the glass. It already seemed so long 
ago since the sad face she saw there had had 
so bright a story. Was this indeed the beg- 
gar-maid, the girl with gray eyes, and hair of 
brown gold, whom King Cophetua loved ? 
Was such a change possible — ^was it credible ? 
" I know he will come back," thought Dora ; 
"but that is aot it. I do not want Mr. Tem- 
plemore, I want my husband, and something 
tells me that T shall find him no more. If 
he could forgive — I cannot. And yet, who 
knows ? If he should come back as he said 
he would — if sitting thus I were to see the 
door open — " 

She paused in her thoughts. The door was 
opening — she did not hear it, so softly did it 
move on its hinges — ^it was known later that 
they had been oiled — ^but a wax light burned 
on her toilet-table, and its pale gleam reflected 
in the glass showed her, though dimly, every 
corner of the vast room. Thus she saw the 
door open — ^her heart beat — could it be her 
husband ? — ^no, it was Mrs. Luan's head she 
sa^ in the aperture. A sudden and deadly 
fear paralyzed Dora. Her heart beat no 
longer, her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth, she was voiceless and motionless. The 
door continued to open, Mrs. Luan stepped in, 
but no velvety-footed creature could have 
made less noise than she did. Swiftly/ she 
ahut the door behind her, and, as Dora, who 
had not stirred, saw distinctly, she bolted it. 
" She has come to mtirder me ! " thought Dora. 
She did not look round, she did not cry, but 
as Mrs. Luan slowly crept toward her with 
the serpentine motion of a feline beast, she 
suddenly blew out the light, and stepping 



round the toUet-table, wan out on the balcony 
in a moment. 

A baffled cry of rage burst from the mad 
woman when she thus suddenly found herself 
in the darkness of the vast room. Sh^ groped 
about for Dora, shrieking m her frenzy; and 
Dora, standing on the balcony, never m^oved, 
never spoke, never by the slightest niotioti 
gave her enemy the least clew to the spot 
where she stood sheltered by the darkness of 
the night. 

But Mrs. Luan's screams had roused the 
house. . Dora heard exclamations of alarm -in 
the garden, on the staircase, but she also 
heard her aunt saying, " I shall get you t— 
I shall get you!— »you are out on the bal- 
cony ! — ^I shall get you ! " 

She heard her groping near the toilet-table 
— ^within a few paces of her — she felt the 
window move, and still she had self-command 
enough to keep in the wild scream of terror 
wfaieh nearly passed her lips. Meanwhile thte 
sounds of help came nearer, they gathered 
round her door, it was tried, shaken vldaitly, 
then burst open. Mrs. Oourtenay ahd the 
servants rushed in, and with thenl came a 
flood of light. Pale as death, but still cadm, 
Dora stepped out from her hiding-place, and 
standing with the crimson window-curtains 
behind her, she said, pointing to Mrs. Luan, 
who crouched and cowered in a comer of the 
room, "^e has gone mad ! — take carel — she 
wanted to murder me I " ■ 

There was a pause of wonder, of fear, and 
doubt ; then the men approached the mad 
woman. .The struggle was violent, but brief 
and silent. Neither Mrs. Luan nor the men 
who tried to master her uttered one word. la 
a few moments they had succeeded, and Mrs. 
Luan, firmly bound, sat silent and sullen in 
Dora's chair. Dora stood and Idoked at Aer, 
and as she looked, she eottld hear John laugh- 
ing up-stairs. That fierce, wild creature, ak 
dangerous as a wild beast, and ae fell' in it! 
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IbstinAts, was the mother who had borne John 
Lnan, reared him, and loved bun with euch 
passionate tenderness, that it had helped to 
make her what Dora saw. As she stood thus 
gazing at her moody aunt, with the dishevelled 
hair falling around her sullen face, Mrs. Tem- 
plemore heard a voice near her saying, *' Please, 
ma^am, here is a letter Mr. Templemore left 
for you. Jacques was to give it, but forgot it.'' 

Dora started, and waking from her dream, 
she saw Fanny. With a trembling hand she 
took her husband's letter and broke the seal. 
A bundle of silk notes fell out, and fluttered 
on the floor ; but Dora did not heed them. 
With feverish eagerness she read the first 
letter Mr. Templemore had written to her 
since their marriage. It was brief, cold, but 
stricUy courteous. Mr. Templemore placed a 
large sum at his wife's disposal, and informed 
her that he should expect to find her alone on 
his return to Les Roches. Dora turned very 
pale. Money and her mother's banishment! 
— this was her sentence. He had gone to 
seek his pleasure, and place his child in safety, 
and he had left her at the mercy of whatever 
sorrow or evil chance might come in his ab- 
sence. Was this what he had promised on 
their wedding-day ? Fanny had picked up Hhe 
noties, and she handed them to her mistress^ 
bnt even as she put them back in the envelope 
Dora felt that her resolve was taken. "I 
will die before I eat his bread or live on his 
money," she thought 

Mrs. Luan now spoke for the first time. 

" I have made a lady of you," she said — ^" I 
have made a lady of you, Dora." 

"You have," answered her niece, looking 
at the madwoman with a passion of grief she 
eouldnot control — ^**yon have, and I know 
the cost" 

Even as she said it» John laughed again in 
his room. He, too, had paid the price of 
Dora's elevation to the rank of Mr. Temj^ 
more's wife. 



" Oh I Dora, Dora," pitifully exclaimed Mrs. 
Courtenay, " what does it all mean ? " 

Dora looked at her and smiled — oh ! how 
sadly ! — ^how drearily 1 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

We may decree a thing in the first bitter- 
ness of our resentment, and Providence may 
so far favor us that we shall not be able to 
fulfil our angry desire ; but it was not so with 
Mr. Templemore's wife. • The day after he had 
left Les Roches, Dora received a letter from 
Mr. Ryan enclosing a check f&g fifty pounds. 
The shares of the Redmove Mines had turned 
from so much waste paper to gold, and Mr. 
Ryan, in the exuberance of his joy, wrote to 
Miss Courtenay, advancing a sum which he 
considered that she might need. That she 
had left Les Roches, and gone back to Ma- 
dame Bertrand's he knew, but happiness is 
selfish, and Dora had forgotten to tell him of 
her marriage. 

"People should send cards," very sensibly 
remarked Mrs. Courtenay. 

She said this by John's sick-bed, where a 
nurse had now taken Mrs. Luan's place. The 
young man's case had been pronounced des- 
perate, and for his sake Dora had resolved 
to wait till all was over. But neither was 
that to be. The peril which had cost her so 
dear passed away. John's life hung on a 
thread for a few days, then youth and strength 
prevailed, and he came back to life, and, alas I 
too, to grief. He bore his sorrow manfiilly, 
but the place where he had suffered so ter- 
tibly was hateful to him. He would not wait 
till his recovery was final to leave Les Roches, 
and Dora did not detain him. The sooner 
all was over the better it would be. 

Mrs. Courtdnay had been very unwell since 
the terrible evening on which her sister-in- 
law's insanicy had broken out, and Dora went 
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no farther than the gate of Les Boches with 
her cousin. There they parted. He was go- 
ing to resume a life of labor shorn of every 
hope which had once made it dear, and he 
looked at her in sad silence. 

Mrs. Courtenay's querulous complaints that 
Mr. Templemore did not write, had told John 
a sad story, which Bora's pale face now com- 
plete He knew nothiog of the circum- 
stances which had attended her marriage, 
nothing of the causes which had estranged 
her husband, nor of his own connection with 
her grief; but that grief he saw, and when 
she stood so wan and languid before him, he 
locked at her with sullen and jealous sorrow. 
Who was that cold husband, that Dora .should 
lore him thus ? What right had that stranger, 
that man whom she had detested years, the 
successful rival who had laid Paul Courtenay 
in his grave, thus to go robbing other mop, 
snatching the sweet prizes of life from them — 
then casting them away so ruthlessly ? For 
a moment John Luan was his mother's son ; 
if a thought, a wish of his could have an- 
nihilated Mr. Templemore, Dora's husband 
would have ceased to exist. What! had he 
lost her for this ? Was the girl whom he 
had loved years, about whom he had dreamed 
so fondly, whose loss had brought him to 
death's door, was she to be treated like a 
cast-off mistress by the man who had deprived 
him of all joy ? " If I could kill him I would ! " 
thought John Luan, setting his teeth. Yes, 
he would gladly have murdered Mr. Temple- 
more just then, and, of course, ha-ve married 
his widow. 

It is well that a man's feelings are not al- 
ways spoken ; it is well, too, that the thoughts 
and wishes which enter bis heart when he has 
left the door open to the tempting devil who 
comcR to all in such evil hours — ^it is well, 
we say, that these abide not, unless with the 
daugerous and the bad. John Luan was 
neither. But neither was he very good, for 



good-nature is not goodness. He could he 
sullen and revengeful when he thought himself 
wronged, and from that hour he hated Mr. 
Templemore, whom he had not loved before. 

Something of this Dora saw, for she 
thought : " Yes, John, the living husband has 
avenged the dead brother on the faithless 
sister ; " but all she said, as she looked down 
the road w^s — 

"I envy you — ^I envy you, John Luan. 
Your cares are heavy, your sorrows are cruel, 
and you are alone, and yet I envy you. You 
can go forth and strive. You can go forth 
and conquer, perhaps." 

" Conquer what ? " he asked, moodily. 

" What you need,. John— forgetfulness." 

With what passionate longing she looked 
down that white road which wound away to 
the busy city below ! If it had led to that an- 
cient world of the poets, that world where 
Lethe flowed, her gaze could scarcely have 
been less intent and yearning than it was. It 
could scarcely have taken less heed than it did 
of him. He saw and felt it. 

"I must go," he said, a little hurriedly. 
" Good-by, Dora." 

" Good-by," she replied, listlessly. 

She gave him her cold hand. He might go, 
he might stay — John felt it changed nothing 
in her life. He walked down JLhe road, fol- 
lowed by the servant who carried the carpet- 
bag, and he never looked back. Yet Dora long 
watched him. Even when he was out of sight 
she stood there, envying him. He might go 
away and strive, as sha, had said, and forget. 
"If I could but forg^ she thought, as she 
at length turned away. " Oh I if I but could ! " 
Her heart beat — her whole being trembled. 
" Forget ! " she thought " God, forbid that 
I should ever forget ! " 

And she was right. There is something both 
passionate and sweet in the memory of lost 
^miness. It is one of the few sorrows to 
wEwh we ding. Proserpina never forgot, we 
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are told, the flowers which she wu gathering 
i& the plains of Enna, when the dark king 
'bore her away. If he bad taken her to 
Olympus itself, and not to Hades, she could 
not have forgotten them. Never again should 
there have been such perfumed violets and 
anemones so fair. Goddess though she was, 
and immortal, she, too, had a youth, and looked 
back with vain yearning to its golden gates 
closed forever. Time could not wither, age 
could not fade her beauty, but something 
there had been for her, something which there 
could be no more. But to remember is not to 
forgive, unfortunately, and though there was 
a smile on Dora's lips when she went back to 
her mother, there was a^'^o.a settled resolve in 
her heart. She found Mrs. Courtenay much 
depressed. 

." I cannot get over it," she said plaintively, 
in answer to her daughter's question. '* Poor 
Mrs. Luan I I miss her so, Dora. And then 
Mr. Templemore stays away so long." ' 

Dora did not answer at once. She sat with 
her look fixed moodily on empty space. The 
walls with their pictures, the brown and grave 
fomitiwe of her mother's room, the window 
and the landscape it framed, had ^'anished 
from her view. She saw a sea-beaten shore, 
a rocky coast, a low village straggling along 
the beach, and there she made a refuge and a 
' home, far away from Mr. Templemorc's house 
and his money. 

"Mamma," she said suddenly, looking up 
at her mother, "you want a change, and you 
must take one." 

**0f course I want a change," said Mrs. 
Courtenay, a little peevishly ; " and if, instead 
of running away, Mr. Templemore had stayed 
here, he could have taken us somewhere." 

Never was unconsciouflttess of the offence of 
her presence more complete than Mrs. Courte- 
nay's. 

"Mr. Templemore is esioying himself in 
London, I dare say," replied Dora ; " and Lon- 



don would not do for us, mamma. You want 
rest and quietness, after the shock you have 
had. Why should we not go to Lrehmd f " 

" My dear I " cried Mrs. Courtenay, much 
startled, "what would your husband say to 
that?" 

"Why should he say anything?" com- 
posedly replied Dora; "I have no reason to 
believe that he misses me just now. He will 
come and look for me when he wants me, 
mamma." 

She spoke so calmly, with so little appear- 
ance of resentment, that her mother was de- 
ceived. She did not, indeed, yield an imme- 
diate assent to Dora's proposal ; she hesitated 
and demurred, but Dora's quiet arguments 
conquered her resistance in the end. nttle 
by little she gave way, and finally she saw 
nothing that was not right or feasible about 
this expedition to the Irish coast 

" A child could cheat her," thought Dora, 
looking at her guileless littie mother with tears 
in her eyes ; " and it is this innocent being — 
my mother, too, for whom there is no room in 
Les Roches I It is she whom Mr. Templemore 
could believe an accomplice in a base plan to 
rob him of his liberty. If his heart had 
not already been turned from me, would my 
poor mad aunt's story have prevailed against 
us?" 

It is dangerous to sting a woman's pride, 
and most dangerous of all when she loves. 
Indifference is a wondeilul peacemaker, and 
there are few wounds it will not heal. Dora 
longed, though perhaps she did not know it, 
to pay Mr. Templemore back in coin, and to 
show him that she, too, could live without 
him. And yet she prepared but slowly for 
their departure, and Ifaigered over the task; 
perhaps she had a secret hidden hope that her 
husband would return suddenly, and prevent 
her flight, but he did not Slow though Dora 
was, everytiiing was soon ready, and shp said 
gayly to her mother one evenmg : 
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<* We ^0 by the first train, and I am so glad ; 
the change will do ns a world of good.'* 

"I hope so," answered Mrs. Courtenay, 
ratjier languidly. 

*^ I am sure of It," said Dora, still cheerful ; 
and she went out for a lonely walk, but look- 
ing "as bright as -sunshine," thought Mrs. 
Oourtenay. The evening was fair and still. 
A dewy freshness was falling on the garden. 
Neyer, it seemed to Dora, had its flowers sent 
forth a fragrance so penetrating. She bent to 
gather some, then turned away, leaving them 
on their stems. " Stay here," she thought 
— ;"stay and blow and wither here. If I 
leiive this place, what have I to do with 
you?" 

She entered the shady grounds* How cool, 
how fresh, how mysterious they looked — ^but 
how sad, too, was their loneliness I In these 
alleys Eva's loud, joyous laugh had rung. On 
that old bench Mr. Templemore and Florence 
had sat and talked of love. . Dora stood be- 
fore it, looking at it as moodily as if it were 
an altar on which her youth had been laid and 
sacrificed by some pitilesa Calchas. 

" Why did I ever come between them ? " she 
thought ; " why did he ever seek me ? The 
sordid cares of life would have saved me from 
love. I dare say I would have married John 
,Luan in the end — out of very weariness, as so 
many girls do marry. And I would have read 
novels, and wondered at that happy love-match 
one reads of sp much, and sees so seldom, and 
my life would have been as a quiet dream. 
And now it is all woe and bitterness. I am 
as a usurper who cannot abdicate. I cannot 
set him free — and he cannot love me. For a 
few days he was bewitched; something was 
on him which looked like love, but was not it ; 
and now that something has left me, and his 
heart has gone back to her. And I must 
either see it and suffer agonies, or leave him, 
as I do — ^and suffer stilL Never ag9.in can I 
be happy— never, and I am not twenty-five 1 



Paul — Paul— my brother, why did. I Ibrget 
you I" 

She sank on her kneesi on the damp earth, 
and laid her fevered cheek on the stone bench. 
She could not weep, but she let the flood of 
bitter thought rise and overwhelm her; and 
when remembrance returned, and she left the 
past and its dead for the present and the 
living, she was shivering, and the chillness of 
the spot imd the hour seemed to have reached 
her very heart. She went back to the house 
and entered it, but she did not go to her 
mother's apartment. She took a light and 
went over every room that had once been dear 
and familiar to her. " After all, I could st^y," 
she thought, "and he would come back. I 
could stay, but I wHl not; and when he re- 
turns, he shall find that solitude he weAt so 
far to seek. No more need he leave his home 
to shun me." 

Dora was standing in the school-room as she 
came to this bitter conclusion. Eva's globes, 
her books, her piano were there, and Dora's 
own chair by the window. Some pleasant and 
some severe visions haunted this apartment. 
She had been very happy here, but here too 
she had suffered keenly. Well, both that joy 
and that sorrow were over now. She had en- 
tered a dull, cold world, where neither abided, 
where all was shade and endurance. "I will 
'write to him here," thought Dora. She sat 
down, and taking up the pen which had so 
often corrected Eva's exercises, and lay there 
unused, she wrote to Eva's father. She did 
not complain, she did not reproach, but she re- 
fused to accept the fate he laid upon her. It 
was a proud, cold letter, but it was also, though 
Dora did not think so, the letter of a woman 
who still loved the husband whose house she 
was leaving. It lay before her, and leaning 
back in her chair, she looked at it, thinking : 
"This is my first letter to him. I wonder 
what love-letters are like, and how they feel 
who write or read them ? " She wondered too 
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how be would feel when this letter was placed 
in his hands. Would he seek and follow her, 
fond and repentant?' Would he come and 
claim his wife, angry and authoritative, or 
would he simply leave her. in scornful silence ? 
"I could bum it and stay," she thought; 
" nothing compels me to go — ^nothing. It is 
time yet, and to-morrow it will be too late." 
But what avails time when we will not take 
that inestimable boon? Nine times out of 
ten that Fate, of whom we speak with mysteri- 
ous dread, lies in our hand, and is the servant 
of our own will. *^ He left me," thought Dora ; 
" days and weeks have passed, and he has not 
wriUen, not made a sign — ^I do not know where 
he is — I do not even know the abode of his 
child. His last act was to signify my mother's 
exile, and to give me money." 

She rose as this stinging thought came to 
her, she went up to her room, she took out the 
bank-notes from her desk ; she enclosed them 
with her letter, sealed the packet, then rang 
for Fanny. 

" We leave early to-morrow morning," she 
said, trying. to speak calmly; "Mr. Temple- 
more will soon return. It is not worth while 
sending this by post — ^you will give it to him 
when he comes back, Fanny." 

The girl held out 'her hand, and mechanical- 
ly Dora gave her the packet ; but, after a few 
moments' pause, she took it back, and put it 
in the drawer. "You will find it there to- 
morrow," she said. 

"Very well, ma'am," replied Fanny. She 
looked as unconscious as she well could look, 
but she had felt the soft, limp notes through 
the envelope, and she knew the meaning of 
Dora's journey. 

" He may follow me if he chooses," thought 
Dora ; " but never unless he seeks for me shall 
I enter the house where he left me after we had 
been married a fortnight. The sin, if sin there 
be, lies with him, and not with me." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

The long sleepless night was over. A dull 
gray light told of coming dawn when Dora rose 
and dressed. It was too early, and she knew 
It, but she was wearied of her own restlessness, 
and it seemed as if motion alone would cakn 
the fever within her. Besides, she wanted to 
go to Kouen before leaving Les Roches with 
her mother. 

The porter at the lodge was taking what he 
called his morning nap when the voice of his 
young mistress unexpeotedly roused him byre- 
questing the iron gate to be opened. The por- 
ter's conclusion was that he was dreaming, and 
that this was not his morning nap but his mid- 
night sleep, and he made no attempt to stir ; 
but Dora's voice rose higher, and by knocking 
at his door she convinced the porter that he 
was not asleep and dreaming, but that Mr. 
Templemore's wife wanted to leave Les Roches. 
So he rose wondering, and let her out, and 
looked after her as she glided down the gray 
road where the light of morning was gradually 
stealing, wakening the tall trees from their 
long, calm sleep, and giving a token to the 
closed daisies in the dewy grass that the son 
was coming fast. 

Swiftly, and with a sort of longing, Dora 
went on till she reached her old home and 
Madame Bertrand's house. Madame Bertrand 
was in the act of opening her .shutters, and 
she still wore the cotton handkerchief around 
her head, preliminary to the donning of the 
close white cap by which it was to be suc- 
ceeded. She smiled brightly and nodded 
cheerfully on seeing Dora. 

"Good-morning, mademoiselle — ^madame, I 
mean," she added, correcting herself, " for I 
have been told tou are madame now, the wife 
of Doctor Richard." 

Dora stood like one transfixed. The wife 
of Doctor Richard ! How much happiness had 
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once seemed comprised in these words ; and 
now what was their meaning f 

"Will you not come in?" asked Madame 
Bertrand, still bright and cheerful; and as 
Dora nodded consent, she came and opened 
the door to her with a look that had a world 
of knowing and shrewd congratulation in it. 
Dora soon recoTered herself and tried' to look 
like a happy bride. 

" I have come to bid yoi^ good-by, Madame 
Bertrand," she said; "we are leaving Les 
Roches, and as I do not know when we shall 
return, I would not go without seeing you once 
more." 

Madame Bertrand was very grateful, and 
made a few inquiries which showed that she 
concluded Mr. Templemore to be bent on the 
same journey with his wife. Dora did not un- 
deceive her, there was no need to do so, but, 
after a brief pause, she said : 

"I see your rooms are not let. Will you 
let me see them again? I always intended 
drawing the view from my room window, but 
I never did ; I fancy that if I look at it now I 
can make a sketch of it." 

Madame Bertrand felt delighted and flat- 
tered at the request. She always had said the 
view from mademoiselle^s room was a pretty 
view, but a Parisian family who had looked at 
the apartment yesterday had declared it was 
triste, and enough to give one the spleen, and 
had gone to live near the Rue de Plmp^ra- 
trice, which was so glaring that it was enough 
to dazzle one^s eyes out, in Madame Bertrand's 
opinion. 

Thus she chattered as she went up-stairs 

with Dora,, but luckily she did not stay. fThe 

baker and the nulkman summoned her below. 

Her sabots clattered down the staircase, and 

Dora was alone in her old room. Madame 

Bertrand had opened the window; the sun 

was up now, the outlines of the gray old 

church were cut on a blue sky, and though its 

body wa9 stDl in shadow, the flowers that 
16 



grew ;n the buttresses stirred gently in the 
little wind that came from the river, and had 
an air of young, bright morning life about 
them. How gay they looked on that carved 
stony background, from which centuries had 
taken away its first hardness, giving instead a 
tender though massive grace ! How pure and 
transparent was the green of the vine-leaves 
through which the fresh morning breeze was 
playing, as if to toy thus with Nature's beau- 
tiful things were the end of its being, and how 
everything she saw seemed to Dora to be tell- 
ing her again the story of her lost happiness I 
She stood and looked with a beating heart. 
Her hand was idle, no pencil traced that view 
on paper, and yet she was drawing it all the 
time — drawing it in outlines which man's hand 
could never efface, in colors which time could 
not fade, on a poor, frail mortal tablet, in- 
deed, but one which would last as long as her 
own being. 

" Doctor Richard's wife," she thought, turn- 
ing away as she remembered how she had sat 
waiting, watching and dreaming too, by that 
window. " Yes, thus it might have been well ; 
but I am like you, Griselidis, I too have been 
taken from low estate, and I too must pay the 
cost, for the full price is not told yet; but oh ! 
hoW bitter these first 'instalments have been ! " 
She lowered her veil and went down-stairs 
hastily. 

"Good-by, Madame Bertrand," she said — 
" good-by. God bless you I " 

Madame Bertrand looked for the drawing"; 
she uttered an exclamation. She wanted to 
^ see it, also to send her respectful compliments 
to Madame Courtenay, but Dora was gone. 
Swiftly though she went away, however, Ma- 
dame Bertrand had seen tears glistening on 
her cheeks through her veil. 

" The dear young creature I " she said, when 
mentioning the fact of Dora's visit to one of 
her gossips. " She was so affected at parting 
from me, that she wept. But all my lodg- 
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en doted on me, ezoeptisg Uoiuleur Theo- 
dore.** 

Another errand, ^esidea the wish of seeing 
Kadame Bertraod, once more had brought 
Dora to Rouen ; but this was soon fulfilled, 
and Mrs. Oourtenay had only finished dressing 
when her daughter entered her room. 

"My dear, where have you been?" said 
Mrs. Oourtenay. " Fanny told me you were 
out— I got quite uneasy.** 

" I went to order a carriage," replied Dora, 
calmly; then, seeing her mother's amazed 
look, she added : " you know how particular 
Mr. Templemore is about his horses. I can- 
not say what the coachman would do, once he 
had put us down at the station." 

Mrs. Oourtenay supposed her daughter was 
right, but it was plain that, as the honr for 
leaving Les Roches drew nigh, she felt bewil- 
dered and perplexed. Dora looked very 
eheerful, though she also looked very white. 
She. was lively and talkative, but she ate no 
breakfast^ yet Mrs. C!ourtenay was lulled to 
sleep, and she innocently said, as she looked 
out at the garden from the breakfast-table : 

"I like going, because I like a change ; but 
"do you know, Dora, I shall also like coming 
back to Les Roches ? It looks so bright and 
^y this morning." 

A strange expression passed across Dora's 
pale face, but she sat with her back to the 
light, and Mrs. Oourtenay's sight was not very 
good, so the meaning, which a person of 
keener mental and physical vision than she 
was might have read there, escaped her. 
Jacques came, with the intimation that the 
•carriage had arrived, breakfast was over, and 
it was time to go. Dora went up to her room 
to put on her bonnet, also to give the letter, 
which had lain in the drawer all night, into 
Faon/s hand. The girt noticed how cold and 
^le her mistress looked, also how her little, 
nervous hand shook; bnt well-bred servants 
have eyes, and see not, and nothing in her 



pretty, stolid fiioe betrayed that she had 
guessed Mrs. Templemore's secret. 

This was the end of the long, bitter straggle. 
It expired with the last pang. What remained 
to be gone through was mere mechanical en- 
durance. Dora went down to her mother ; they 
entered the carriage, it wheeled round the. 
gravel path, passed through the gates, then 
went down the road at a rapid pace. The 
trees, the hedges the vQlas on either side 
rushed past them. Children in gardens, ser- 
vants at bedroom windows, were seen, then 
vanished. The cool sheets of Rouen were 
entered. Sunshine stole down the roofe of 
houses, lit up dark aUeyf<, and poured in. full 
broad radiance on church fronts, rich vith 
carving. 

** That is Samt Oaen," said M1I9. Oourtenay, 
looking out of the carriage window. But 
Dora leaned back and closed her eyes. She 
woold not see the entrance to the Gallery. 
She had gone through sufficient bitterness 
Aat morning, and needed no more. 

The rest wps nothing. It was merely get- 
ting into a railway carriage, and being con- 
veyed through a green landscape, which 
Dora's eyes saw not, whilst Mrs. Oourtenay 
made pretty childish remarks, or uttered little 
screams of wonder, which her daughter did 
not hear. Both speech and exclamations 
ceased rather suddenly, and Dora did not 
miss them. She was again going through 
that meeting, in the parlor at Kensington, 
when, reading sudden and unexpected love in 
Mr. Templemore's eyes, she had placed her 
hand in his. Had she been all deceived, then ? 
Surely he had cheated himself before he had 
thus convinced her, and led to their mjitual 
loss and betrayal. But even if it had been so 
—even if he had loved her for a few.hours — 
what mattered it now ? Was not every second 
of time separating them, and had she not her- 
self done it, and did she repent it ? 

Dora roused herself, and compressed her 
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Ups, ftnd kel)t in the quick, troubled breath 
that would come with' that vaih yearning tow- 
ard a bn^en past^ The tame, commonplace 
parlor, the trees, the gray twilight, all faded 
4 away, and the bright green landscape, and the 
railway carriage, and her mother's presence 
•came back. Suddenly she uttered a sort of cry. 

** Mamma I mamma I " she said, seizing Mrs. 
Courtenay's hand, "what is it? — what ails 
you?" 

" I— I am not very well," faintly said Mrs. 
Oourtenay. 

The change in her countenance was so 
striking and ominous, that a cold terror struck 
on Dora's heart This was no trifling ailment, 
no passing weakness or fdinting-fit. 

" Mamma," she cried, her yoice rising with 
sudden anguish, "mamma, do tell me what 
ails you ? " 

f* I— I don't know," stammered Mrs. Oour- 
tenay. " I felt very strange all night — but I 
thought it would go." 

She leaned her forehead on her hand and 
seemed unable to say more. They were alone 
in the carriage. 

" We shall alight at the next station," sai<i 
Dora. 

Mrs. Oourtenay did not answer. Her coun> 
tenance was vacant, and the hand which Dora 
held was cold and clammy. How drearily slow 
felt the motion of the train, ' yet it soon slack- 
ened its speed and stopped at a branch station. 
The line here passed through a green park, at 
the end of which Dora could see the closed 
windows of an old ch&teau ; no other dwelling 
was visible, yet Dora remembered the place at 
once. She alighted, put a few questions, and 
learned that they were, as she thought, within 
a quarter of a mile of that village inn where 
they had once dined with Mr. Templemore. 
Mis. Oourtenay was helped down, and a mes- 
senger was dispatched to the " White Horse " 
for a vehicle ; it came, after a brief delay. Mrs. 
Oourtenay was lifted up into it, and they drove 



slowly through a green, happy landscape, that 
made Dora's heart ache. Yet her mother Was 
no worse when they reached the- " White 
Horse." She even said she felt better. 

" The doctor is waiting," said the landlady, 
coming out to receive them. 

Nothing was changed about the old place, 
and this homely woman's face was not altered. 
Time had told her no sad story, her bright blue 
eyes and ruddy cheeksspoke of unbroken con- 
tent and steadfast cheerfulness. That gulf which 
existed between Mr. Templemore's wife and her 
lost happiness had all been smooth level ground 
to her. Small cares and daily tasks had filled 
those days which Dora had found so dreary 
and so eventful But she had no time to linger 
over these thoughts ; her mother was conveyed 
to the best room of the house-^he remembwed 
it too— and there they found Doctor Gentil, a 
brown old -man, a real village doctor, rither 
rough of aspect, but kindly in manner, - He 
put a few questions to Mrs. Oourtenay, wrote a 
prescription, and left, saying he would call in 
the afternoon. Dora followed him out' 

" Is it a serious case ? " she asked, in a low 
tone. 

He read her face. It was pale but brave. 

"Very serious," he replied, gravely, "bat 
not hopeless." 

" Not hopeless I " The words seemed to 
stun Dora; but she rallied at once, and re- 
turned to her mother with a smiling face. 

" We shall have to stay here a few days,'* she 
said. 

" I suppose so," vacantly replied Mrs. Oour- 
tenay. "Yet I feel better — only so strange,^ 
quite stupid," 

Dora looked at her silently. She had never . 
before seen Mrs. Oourtenay with ,that pinched 
face and those sunken eyes. 

" I do believe I could not make out a pft* 
tience," resumed Mrs.- Oourtenay ; then she 
added, with sudden liveliness : " Did you bring 
the cards ? " 
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^ If I did not we can buj some, mamma.^^ 

"Buy! — ^whybuy? Why not use our own?" 
But she could not follow dUt this train of 
thought. It proved too much for her, and she 
shook her head rather drearily. "It is no 
use," she said. " I am getting stupid." 

In the afternoon Doctor Gentil came again. 
He found Mrs. Courtenay neither better nor 
worse, and still he said, " It was a serious case, 
but not hopeless." Two wearisome, anxious 
days passed thus. On the third Mrs. Courte- 
nay was slightly better, but also very restless, 
and toward evening she insisted that her 
daughter should go out. Dora resisted, then 
yielded to please her. 

" You want fresh air, you know," said her 
mother, " and that good old soul, the landlady, 
will stay with me. You know I like old peo- 
ple." 

D«ra went, but her heart still felt heavy and 
sad as she walked up a green, winding path 
that led to the church. Her mother was not 
out of danger, and she feared the worst. It 
seemed as if some terrible doom weigbeQ upon 
her, and as if every step she took in life only 
helped to work out its fulfilment. The strong 
wind of calamity, division, and impending death 
was sweeping everything and every otoe from 
her side. A little more, and she would stand 
alone, with the great desert of life around her. 

It might have been better for Dora's nature 
if her lot had not been so hard a one just then. 
We are not always the wiser for sorrow, for yte 
do not always know how to receive that severe 
ohastener, grief ; and there was too much re- 
sentment, not against Providence, but against 
one of its human instruments, in the heart of 
Mr. Templemore's wife. She coidd not forgive 
her husband, flte had left her for a few days 
only, but these had been calamitous as years, 
and by giving her no clew to his whereabouts, 
he had signified very plainly that he wanted to 
forget as well as to leave his wife. " Be it so," 
she thought, "it is his act, not mine— the sep- 



aration, the forgetfiilness^ shall be as deep as 
ever he can have wished them to be." 

She was walking with her eyes bent as she 
thought thus. She looked up as the path 
widened. The village was far behind her, and | 
before her stood the little gray church, with 
its churchyard around it "I have been here 
once before," thought Dora, with a pang, " and 
shall I soon come here again?" Yet she 
could fiot resist the bitter temptation of sur- 
veying the spot that might soon be her 
mother's last home. A few graves were scat- 
tered within the narrow space which a low 
wall enclosed around the ancient edifice. 
Through the open door Dora could see the 
altar, and above it a richly-pamted glass win- 
dow. Purple hues, with bright streaks of 
Tuby and emerald, fell on the white altar^jlotb, 
and on the cold stone floor. But not a soul 
was visible. No old woman had gone in to 
say her prayers ; no lingering urchin had 
strayed in to loiter away time. Equally silent 
and lonely was the little chdtchyard. Tall 
trees rose everywhere around it, making a 
background of green gloom, and shutting out 
from the dead the friendly aspect of human 
dwellings. But to Dora, in that dark hour, it 
seemed well that it should be so. Such a 
mound of red earth as that of a new-made 
grave, which her eye fell upon, might soon 
hold, if not all that had been dear, all at 
least that now faithfully loved her. " One in 
Glasnevin and one here," she thought. " Oh ! 
if I could but go down there with you, my 
poor darling — ^if, when he comes back, he 
could but learn that mother and child are lying 
in the same cold bed, he would be free at 
last—free and happy, who can doubt it? " 

She could not weep, she could not praiy — 
there are thoughts too bitter for tears, feelings 
too earthly to soar <jp the , strong wmg of 
prayer. She could only stand there looking at 
that grave, and brooding over a blank future. 
For a blank it must be. " Never, if I leave 
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her here," thought Dora, " never shall he find 
me. I will vanish from his life, as she will have 
vanished from this- earth. I will beg my 
bread, I will toil like a hireling before I go 
back to his house and live on his money." 

Suddenly a keen, remorseful thought smote 
on this resentful mood. What was she do- 
ing here, brooding over irreparable wrongs, 
when her mother might be dying ? Eagerly, 
swiftly she retraced her steps. She hurried 
down the path, through the village, and she 
was breathless when she reached her mother's 
room. On seeing her, the landlady rose, and, 
looking mysterious, made a sign. Dora fol- 
lowed her out. With many needless words 
the good woman informed Dora that an Eng- 
lish lady, young and richly-dressed, had come 
to the inn in consequence of an accident on 
the line, but that on learning Mrs. Courtenay's 
presence and illness, she had looked alarmed 
and left hastily. 

" She thought it was some contagious dis- 
ease," said Dora. 

"No, no, mademoiselle. I am sure she 
knew you," shrewdly answered the landlady ; 
" r saw it in her face." • 

" You are mistaken," sadly said Dora ; " no 
one knows me." And she went back to her 
mother. 

"I am glad you came back," said Mrs. 
Courtenay; "I want to sleep, and I did not 
Uke to do so while you were away. Of course 
the poor old thing is honest ; but having all 
that money — " 

" What money, mamma ? " 

"All those notes Mr. Templemore sent 
you." 

Dora said nothing. Where was the use of 
enlightening and troubling her ? 

"And so I am glad you came back," re- 
sumed Mrs. Courtenay, " for I am very 



Dora smoothed her mother's pillow. Mrs. 
Courtenay's head sank back upon it with a 



luxurious sigh, and, saying languidly, " Oh ! 
what a sweet sleep I am going to have ! " she 
closed her eyes and fell into a deep, calm 
slumber. 

Dora looked at her in a sort of dream. 
Forth from the recesses of memory there came 
to her an Eastern saying which Doctor Richard 
had once told her — " It is better to sit than to 
stand; it is better to lie than to sit; and 
Better to be dead than lying." 

A fatalist first said this ; and yet how it 
answers to a feeling within us — ^to a weariness, 
a languor, and craving for repose, which 
nothing mortal can content, and which goes 
forth to meet that something more than mor- 
tal, of which death holds the keys ! 

" My poor little mother I " thought Dora, 
looking at her with dim eyes and quivering 
lips. "She is so innocent, so . guileless, so 
childish, that if she were to pass away thus 
from life like a sleeping baby, I could feel no 
uneasiness, no fear — ^no more than if she were 
a child indeSd. And for her it would be well, 
but oh I for me— for me I " 

She could not bear the thought. She rose 
and went to the windoT^ and stood there. The 
summer beauty of the day was gone. SuUen 
clouds were gathering in the sky. A south- 
westerly wind bent the summits ot a few tall 
trees that rose above the village. Dora knew 
them by the church spire which rose amongst 
them — these were the trees that overlooked 
the churchyard. The inn was very quiet; 
the village, indeed, looked lonely and almost 
deserted. There was a great fair in the neigh- 
borhood, and the men and women had gone 
to it. A few old people and young children 
alone had remained behind. One house facing 
the inn attracted her attention by a group at 
the door. An old man and two children 
stood looking up the road. Presently the 
elder of the boys ran toward a man and a 
woman who walked slowly. They were heavi- 
ly laden, and* the woman looked footsore ; but 
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she put her hand in her pocket and drew out 
something which the boj flourished aloft like 
a prize till his brother came jealously forward 
to claim his share. Then they all. miiigled 
and entered the house together ; and present- 
ly a bright fire sprang from the kitchen 
hearth ; and through the open window Dora 
saw them all on the vivid background, and 
as she looked a feeling of great desolation 
fell upon her heart. She thought of her hu^ 
band, of Eva, of the home she hftd left^ of her 
mother, who might die in a Tillage inn, and 
be buried with unknown dead in a yiSage 
churchyard — and the bright, happy picture be- 
fore her was lost in tears. 

The clouds broke into ram — soft summer 
rain, that would 'renew the drooping aspect 
of nature, and give it a more brilliant beauty ; 
but the tears wUch Dora shed, as she thought 
over the bitterness of her lot, brought no 
relief to her full heart. For her there seemed 
no bright, no happy morrow in store— no 
renewal of love and joy. Nothing but a long, 
sad darkness, deep and melancholy as that of 
the coming night. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

It might have softened the bitterness at 
Dora^ heart, if she had known how keen an 
agony it was for her husband to doubt her, 
and leave her with that doubt upon him. He 
had told her, and told her truly, that the loss 
df Florence had been to him as theloppmg of 
a limb; but to lose his wife thus was like 
death itself. Life and health do not perish 
because of the pangs of amputation, lind Hr. 
Templemore, once the surgeon^s knife had 
gone through him, had felt a sound and living 
man again. He would not, indeed, have 
chosen such a time to love and marry ; but 
marriage having seemed compulsory to him, 
he had neither wished nor sought to avoid 
love. And love had come to him delightful 



and engrossing as a second spring. Dora had 
gifts which he had always appreciated, but 
which he prized keenly and very fondly when 
they became his. He liked her bright youth- 
ful aspect, her warm heart, her joyous laugh, 
and her fine clear mind. ■ He admired her, he 
was tenderly proud of her, and he loved her 
with a passion as sudden as it was engrossing. 
She was his wife — ^his dear wife, linked to him 
by ties swe^t, sacred, and indissoluble — ^linked 
to him for years, for life, and with no paHing 
possible but the bitter inevitaMe parting of 
the grave. 

And now this fervid dream was-orer. Love, 
honor, admiration were dead. It was over, 
and he left her stung and mortified with his 
wrong, ashamed and humbled at his mistake, 
and even at the gleam of passion which had 
survived it, and nearly betrayed him anew, 
and again made him her slave. He left her, 
angrily feeling that he must return to her 
some day— yes, this guilty wife, whom he had 
thought to go on loving less passionately, per- 
haps, as time passed, imd youth fled, but not 
less truly, held him ftst, and he must return 
to her. He was thiown on a lifelong com- 
panionship, from which the soul of love had 
departed. Bitterness and indignation availed 
him nothing ; he was Dora Courtenay^s hus- 
band. 

Passion is like a stormy sea. It has waves 
that rise high or fall back as with the breath 
of the tempest. If Dora had but know^ it, 
there had been a moment when, innocent or 
guilty, she had prevailed — ^when a word, a 
look, a caress, would have kept Mr. Temple- 
more forever. But she had let him depart, 
and when the door of her room closed be- 
tween them, his longing for faith, her charm, 
and her power, had all yanished alike. She 
had allowed those full waters to go back, to 
their fountain-head, and the doubt and anger, 
allayed awhile by the seduction of her pres- 
ence, to rise anew when she was seen no 
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more. She bad allowed Mi% Templemore to 
remember tbat a fraud bad made bim ber 
husband, to believe that she had looked on 
and accepted all passively, the sin and its 
reward, and the higher had been the tide that 
bore him to her, the stronger was the reced- 
ing power of that which now carried both 
love and him away from Dora. 

To give and to receive is one of the strong- 
est of human ties, and perhaps because man 
and woman can never give or receive more 
than in the marriage state, is that link held so 
sacred, and felt to be so potent The more is 
given, and the dearer grows the bond ; but 
woe to the day when the once^enerous supply 
is stinted — ^when the heart has no more to be- 
stow, and feels no joy in receiving. That sad day 
now seemed to have come for Mr. Templemore. 

" Never, never can I love her again ? " he 
thought, as he leaned back in the railway 
carriage that took him on to Paris, after he 
had left Miss Moore and Eva at St. Germains. 
" And yet I must go back to her, or take on 
myself the frightful responsibility of utterly 
forsaking a young and attractive woman, who 
has not been my wife three weeks." 

The alternative sickened him. If he left 
her to her fate, might Bhe not, in the bitter- 
ness of ber heart, turn desperate, and give 
him cause to rue his abandonment ? Mr. 
Templemore was not of a jealous nature, and 
be did not even then doubt his wife^s virtue ; 
but he remembered that John Luan loved her, 
and that Dora never forgot a wrong. His 
conscience and his pride alike told him that 
he must return to her if he wished to avoid 
for both the risk of ruin and shame. Yes, he 
must go back, and though he had never con- 
templated not doing so, the necessity galled 
him. He must go back to the woman who 
had entrapped him, and who had now a legal 
nght to his name, his home, and his love. The 
thought chafed him, and added its irritation to 
the despair of that dark hour. 



Two ladies — ^well-dressed women — were Mr. 
Templemore's travelling companions. He bad 
not seen them at first, but now he became 
conscious of their presence. They were young 
and pleasant-looking. They were cheerful, 
too, and seemg him so gloomy and absorbed, 
they talked pretty much as if he were not 
there. The younger one of the two took off 
her gloves. He saw her rings flash on her 
slender fingers ; the scent from her little per- 
fumed handkerchief was that which Dora 
used ; the rustling of her silk dress reminded 
him of the pleasure with which he used to hear 
his wi& move about the house at Deenah. 
Something in her attitude, as she looked out 
on the green landscape, made him remember 
with a sharp^pang his ha^^y wedding-day, and 
Dora^s radiant face as they journeyed togeth- 
er, and Mr. Templemore felt the happiest of 
bridegrooms. And now, what was left to him 
of all the dreams be had that day indulged in? 
The graceful, elegant woman whom he had 
wedded was his still — the woman who had a 
charming figure, a pretty hand, fine eyes, and 
hair of a beautiful color — ^yes, she was his tiU 
death should them part, and long after those 
fleeting charms should have faded she would 
still be his. But that other dearer woman, 
the companion and friend — she who had- 
already made him feel that there is a tie 
stronger than blood, more potent than the af- 
fection of habit, sympathy in some of thejioble 
things for which God gave man life— >she was 
gene — she was lost ; and seek for her long as 
he would, he could find her no more. 

Oh I if he could have believed her to be 
guiltless I If he could have forgotten how she 
had tried to prevent her aunt from speaking 
and him from hearing ; if he could haye for- 
gotten her pale face, and hec silence, her 
T^eak defence, her assertioiui of innocence, un- 
supported by proof; if he could have forgotten 
all those tokens that had condemned her, and 
risen before him to<ftay, ** Whether &oni bve. 
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or hate, or vengeance, or cupidity, she bas 
abetted it — ehe let it be done, and ebe reaped 
the gain I " But he could not. He tortured 
his mind to acquit her, and he could not She 
had not warned him, she had refUsed to answer 
Mrs. Logan — if ever silence was guilty hers 
waa. But if the cloud which doubt had called 
up would not be dispelled, if it ever floated 
between him and his wife's image, and only 
grew darker and denser with every eflfort he 
made to break it, so there also rose in his 
heart a bitter resentment against every human 
being connected with his wrong. He hated 
Mrs. Luan and Mrs. Oourtenay for fiaving 
plotted it, and he could scarcely forgive Miss 
Moore or Mrs. Logan for having helped to 
reveal it. Toward Bora his feelings were too 
implacable for either hate or foigiveness. She 
was the embodiment of his misery — ^the being 
whose betrayal had caused it, and whose false- 
hood had given it a more cruel and a keener 
pang. 

On reaching Paris Mr. Templemore went to 
one of the hotels in the Rue de Rivoli, where 
he was in the habit of stopping. " And now," 
he thought, as he entered rooms gay with sun- 
shine, and beyond which he caught a bright 
glimpse of the Tuileries gardens, " now how 
am I to get rid of this pain ? '* Question hard 
to answer. Pleasure, which had never had 
any charms for Mr. Templemore, was now 
odious. He hated crowds, and solitude he 
knew is cruel and dangerous. He would not 
have Eva or Miss Moore* with him, finr oi^ 
could only remind him of his fond illusion, and 
the other, of its bitter wakening. So, as he 
suffered cruelly and keenly, he did what the in- 
tellectual and the strong often do in such emer- 
gencies, he took refuge in study from his pain. 

There were few branches of knowledge which 
he had not already tried, but for some he had 
never felt any ardent devotion. Statistics and 
political economy had been least favored, by 
him. He now took to tlii^ with a sort of 



fury. Population, shipping, standing armies, 
disease, had their turn ; he heaped his room 
with blue-books, and covered quires of. paper 
with estimates, returns, and calculations; be 
worked night and day, not caring all the time 
for the result of his labor, and he succeeded in 
bringing on himself a fit of illn^s which lasted 
a fortnight, and from which he issued languid, 
listless, and more unhappy than ever. 

Neither time, nor work, nor illness had 
cured him. Time had only added to the re- 
sentful bitterness of his feeling, and to the 
severity of the condemnation his judgment had 
passed on the offender; but it was still the 
same wound whijph bled inly, it was still the 
cruel thought that Dora was his wife, and that 
she was worthless of a man's love. Integrity, 
honor, delicacy, were the ruling feelings of Mr. 
Templemore's mind. The woman who had 
failed in. these, even though for love of him, 
could never be again to him the woman whom 
nothing and no one could have tempted to 
sin. And yet, and though his sense of her 
error grew keener daily, his feelings had un- 
dergone a change. If he still thought of her 
guilt, he now thought very little of his wrong. 
He did not regret Florence, he scarcely re- 
gretted his liberty, but he passionately regret- 
ted his wife, that innocent being, all love and 
brightness, whom be had had for a few days, 
and who had so soon worn the common hues 
of mortality. Oh ! to go back to that time of 
dear illusions, to possess a girl so happy, so 
fond, and so true I To feel bound to her for 
life, to dread no wakening, to look forward 
without fear to the long future I 

But it is no relief to think a once loved be- 
ing unworthy, and these thoughts seemed so 
bitter to Mr. Templemore, one evening as he 
sat by the window of his room looking out on 
the stirring scene in the Rue de Rivoli below, 
that he could endure them no longer. He re- 
belled under their torture, and taking his hat 
walked out. 
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He TTCDt forth idly, neither kaow'u^ nor 
caring whither his steps took him. On turn- 
ing the comer of a street, he suddenly foiyd 
himself on the Boulevards. The night was 
black, not a star shone in the cloudy sky ; but 
the two rows of lamps made an endless avenue 
of light before him. The shops were brilliant 
and gay; caf6s glittered like fairy palaces, 
and crowds were abroad to enjoy what fresh- 
ness there was in the stormy air. Mr. Tem- 
plemore found none. Close and sultry felt 
the atmosphere. The young trees which rose 
dimly before him, their trunks and lower 
branches lit, and their summits vanishing in 
gloom, seemed to him as oppressive as the 
roof of a forest Yet he went on, leaving 
boulevard after boulevard behind hun, and he 
never thought of Stopping till a dense group 
suddenly checked his progress. Mr. Temple- 
more then looked up. Before him he saw the 
rising steps and the columned front of a 
theatre. i?eople were going in eagerly. He 
hesitated awhile, then he too went up the 
steps, paid for his place, and within five 
minutes he was seated in one of the galleries. 

Mr. Templemore had not gone to the play 
for several years. He liked none save the 
finest acting and singing, and, being a man of 
fastidious tastes, he did not admit the exist- 
ence of such very readily. "Weariness of 
spirit had alone tempted l^im this evening to 
enter a second-class house, where the act6rs 
were probably suited to the plays they per- 
formed in. He wondered at himself for hav- 
ing done so; he looked Around him, and 
wondered still more at the gay, eager faces he 
saw. The musicians in the orchestra were 
talking and laughing together as they tuned 
their instruments — ^he wondered at them too. 
Amongst them was a lively little dark man, 
who could not be quiet a moment ; he shook 
his black head of hair, he rolled his eyes, he 
screwed his mouth, and looked very Iike*an 
animated nut -cracker. Mr. Templemore 



watched him with a sort of interest; the 
vitality of that swarthy little musician was 
attractive to one whose present mood was so 
drearily languid.* The curtain rose, the per- 
formance .began, the actors spoke, and- still 
Mr. Templemore^s eyes were fixed on the 
orchestra, and he thought, " What a curious 
idiosyncrasy that man must have t " 

" How charmmgly she is dressed, whispered 
a voice near him. He glanced toward the 
speaker. She was a girl of eighteen or so, 
plump and good-humored-looking. She ad- 
dressed another girl, her sister, evidently, as 
plump, and seemingly as good-tempered as 
herself. Beside them sat their mother, a 
bourgeoise of forty, who had been at twenty 
what they were now. What absence of all 
care appeared in these three faces I Nothing 
was there, not even the excitement of pleas- 
ure ; nothing beyond the calm, sensual content 
of satisfied animal existence. Mr. Temple- 
more turned back from them to the musician, 
but in so doing his look passed across the. 
stage, and he uttered a deep, startled " Ah ! " 
which was heard over the whole house, and 
drew every eye upon him. 

But Mr. Templemore saw and heeded but one 
thing ; for there, on the stage before him, stood 
his wife, dressed in white muslin, gay, young, 
and lovely. She stood alone in a gloomy room, 
with a dim and sombre background behind her 
^solitary figure, and her head half averted. I|^ 
was she — so said the first look ; that was the 
turn of her neck, her figure, and her attitude ; 
but she looked round, and the charm was bro- 
ken ; she spoke, and it was gone. But the shock 
which that momentaiy illusion had caused could 
not vanish with it; nor the subtle thrill of joy it 
had wakened, cease. When this girl looked 
at the audience, Mr. Templemore could not 
look at her; but when she turned away and 
became once more the image of his young 
wife, in her light motions and easy attitudes, 
he leaned forward,, with his elbow resting on 
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the crimson velvet of the bftlastrade, uncon- 
Bcious of the observation which his eiiger gaze 
attracted. His very heart was moved within 
him with a soft and delicious emotion. It was 
like going back to the first wondering happi- 
ness of his marriage to feel as he now felt. 
All that love, which had seemed buried in 
arid desolation, like sweet waters beneath the 
sand of the desert, welled back to his heart 
with tenfold power. Mr. Templemore did not 
strive against it-^he let that full tide come 
and rise and master him, and he felt blest to 
the very core in his subjection. 

When the curtain fell, on the first act, 
and she vanished, he breathed deeply, and 
for the first time he tried to think and be 
calm. Vain attempt ; thought would not 
come at his bidding — ^nothing came but a 
vague, passionate yearning to be gone, and 
^ .be with her once more. He could scarcely 
resist the desire which bade him rise and de- 
part that moment An express-train left in 
the middle of the night. It would take him 
to Rouen in little more than two hours ; he 
could be at Les Roches befbre dawn — ^long be- 
fore Dora had wakened t 

The two plump girls and their mother gave 
him wondering looks, and he did not heed 
them. The little fantastic musician played 
strange tricks with his violin, and Mr. Tem- 
plemore bad no eyes for him now. His 
' ^oughts were far away in a large room, hushed 
and dim, where his wife lay sleeping. A lamp 
burned faintly on a white toilet-table, and was 
reflected in its oval glass, half veiled by lace 
and muslin. A far door opeued, and he saw 
himself enter slowly, with step that fell noise- 
lessly on the carpet. He saw that wraith of 
his own being approach, then stand still, and 
look at Dora's face as it rested on her pillow. 
And now the vision swiftly became retrospec- 
tive. He remembered looking at her thus 
once in Deenah. He remembered wondering, 
as he looked, at the childisli calmness of her 



slum1|Bring mien. The bright hair which liad 
strayed on her pillow, the closed Hds, the calm 
bMath, came back to him with a sense of 
pain. He felt as if he had wronged and de- 
serted a child intrusted to his keeping. 

" I should have stayed with her,'* he thought; 
" innocent or guilty, I should not have left her.** 

'* Innocent or guilty?" repeated a secret 



voice. 

*' Oh ! my God, if she be guilty, what a lot 
is mine ! Am I tied to treachery, to sin so 
perversely allied with that look of innocence ? 
Am I tied to grace and youth, it is true, but 
also to horrible iniquity ? " 

All his old anguish came back at the 
thought. If his passionate nature, ardent and 
Susceptible to loveliness — as indeed is that of 
most men — felt but too keenly the power of 
his young wife's bright face, the nobler nature 
within him made him revolt from the thought 
of this ignoble bondage. He could not en- 
dure the contrast between that fair outside 
and the sullied soul. Ay, truly, it is hard to 
us all to think that sin can abide behind the 
roses of those cheeks and the star-like radi- 
ance of those eyes. It is hard that we should 
not ever find the breath of innoc^ice on those 
fresh young lips, which give us heaven when 
they smile. It is a cruel case, but Mr. Tem- 
plemore had not reached thirty without know- 
ing that it is a frequent one — only he had 
never thought it would be his. The bitter 
doubt now waxed higher and higher, sweep- 
ing away before- it every tender fancy, every 
flower of love or hope. His neighbors 
watched his darkening face and gloomy eyes 
with something like uneasiness. What had 
brought him here, a sullen, uncongenial 
stranger, freezing the mere thought of pleas- 
ure away ! 

The curtain rose, the second act began. 
At first he heeded nothing, but the ^Iwho 
reminded him of Dora appeared again, and 
again the subtle thrill ran through his vems 
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flnd subdued him. This time, too, he paid 
some attention to the play. It was a loye- 
drama, with many a passionate scene, and no 
doubt some pathos, for the two girls next Mr. 
Templemore brought out their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and used them freely. Indeed, he 
saw a good deal of this going on around him, 
but he remained callous and unmoved, till, 
all unwillingly, he was conquered. This hero- 
ine had married a man whom she did not like, 
and her husband, discovering it too late, felt 
and said, "I shall never be loved — never 1" 
T}ie curtain fell as he uttered the words, 
wMch rang through Mr. Temt>lemore's brain, 
wakening a whole train of fond recollection. 
Dora was his wife, but she loved him. Ay^ 
though her sins were of the deepest and the 
darkest dye, she loved him and she was his — 
fbr better, for worse, she was his. He could 
not renounce her or exclude her from his life . 
and his iKart. Religion, duty combined with 
love to say to him, " Why did you leave her ? 
Had you not vowed that your arms should be 
her shelter from every Ul ; and is it not her 
'right to live and die by your side ? Tou can- 
not banish her thence without sm — ^then thank 
Heaven that her alfection, her youth and its 
attractions, make obedience to this duty so 
easy and so sweet** 

Mr. Templemore heard this secret monitor, 
and he did not answer k at once. He leaned 
his forehead on his hand, and let a vision 
come before him — a vision of a tearful yet 
happy Dora, who welcomed him back with 
a smile and a kiss. Qften had she come thus 
to him before this hour, and as often had he 
banished her with a stem "Begone!** But 
now he could not— he would not She was 
his wife, and there was a protecting tender- 
ness in his embrace. She was his wife, and 
his heart yearned toward her with infinite 
charity. His love should cover all her errors, 
and lead her back to those pure paths whence 
she had strayed ; his love should be to her as 



a human- redemption, making *more easy- her 
return to the divine source of all goodness. 
She was his erring lamb, who had wandered 
in the wilderness, and whom he would bring 
back to the gentle fold of love and home. 
He remembered the solemn precept, too, much 
forgotten by a passing world of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles : 

"Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
loved the Church.** 

He remembered it in that vanity fur of 
pleasure and its votaries, a theatre. For what 
spot, howsoever profane, is there which the 
voice of God will not pierce to reach man's 
heart? And if human *passion and tender- 
ness still mingled in Mr. Templemore*s breast 
with hoHer feelings — ^if he could not forget a 
fair face and a soft voice— if one was the joy 
of his eyes, and the other the sweetest of 
music to his ear, yet over all ruled that feel- 
ing of duty that had been .the great guide of 
his life, and which bad given him in Dora 
Courtenay its mingled joy and torment 

How long these thoughts kept him, Mr. 
Templemore did not know. The third act 
was progressing, and had reached its great 
crisis of despair and passion, when he looked 
at his watch, rose, and left the house. The 
two girls and their mother looked after him 
in some wonder, and exchanged puzzled 
glances, then placidly returned to the. play. 
Truly they little guessed what a drama of 
doubt, and love, and regret — ay, and of pas- 
sion too — ^had been silently enacted near 
them that evening. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Thx night was darker than ever when Mr. 
Templemore went out once more on the Boule- 
vards. The crowd was thinning, in expecta- 
tion of a storm. Mr. Templemore*s mood was 
not one which ftuch contingencies affect. He 
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had but one thought, and that mastered him ; 
.yet he suddenly paused, as he reached the Rue 
de la Paix, and saw its shops alive with light 
He remembered the diamond cross he had or- 
dered from one of the jewellers there, and he 
wondered if it were ready. It was only ten 
o'clock ; he had time to go and try. 

These jewellers* shops in the Rue de la 
Paix were a wonderful sight at night during 
that year. Crowds gathered aroand them 
evening after evening, gazing in eager admira- 
tion at the treasures displayed within. One dia- 
mond shop outrivalled all the others, and out- 
rivals them still Tiaras, necklaces, bracelets, 
ear-rings, blazed in fheir immortal splendor. 
Fair brows and fairer bosoms, on which they 
glittered once, have shrunk into dust, and it 
matters very little. They will outlive genera- 
tions; that gorgeous bracelet will clasp the 
slender wrist, that diadem will shine all light 
in the dark hair of some beauty yet unbom, 
and flatterers will tell her, "Your eyes are 
brighter by far than these," and — ^who knows ? 
— perhaps she wiU believe them. 

As to that, all the diamonds in this shop, 
which he now entered, could not have matched 
Dora's eyes in Mr. Templemore's estimation 
just then. He knew, indeed, that their lustre 
would grow dim — that the blooming cheek 
would fade, and the fair skin lose its youthful 
beauty — ^but all the better reason was this for 
holding them dear, and adorning them whilst 
they lasted. With something like eagerness, 
he now asked if the cross he had ordered was 
ready. 

This temple of the god worshipped in Gol- 
conda had a high-priest worthy of his office — 
an aged man, with a lofty brow, white hair, 
that flowed from beneath a black silk cap, and 
eyes which had gazed so long on diamonds 
that they could see little else in life. On 
hearing Mr. Templemore'* request, he opened 
a drawer near him, and produced a small 
morocco case, which he handed to his cus- 



tomer. Mr. Templemore opened it. On a 
bed of blue velvet lay a diamond cross, con- 
sisting of eleven perfect diamonds, not of large 
size, indeed, but of such exquisite water, and ' 
such dazzlmg lustre, that he uttered an excla- 
mation of pleasure and admiration, qualified^ 
however, by the words : 

** This is surely more expensive than the one 
I asked from you ? " 

" It is," mildly replied the jeweller ; " double 
the price, I believe; but, then, it is three 
times more beautiful than you expected it to 
be." 

Mr. Templemore could not deny that. He 
took the cross and looked at it iw the hollow 
of his hand. Each of its eleven, diamonds 
was pure and clear as a drop of morning dew 
sparkling in the early sun. " Will you take a 
check for this?" he asked; "I have not 
money enough to pay you — ^besides, lam going 
off at once." • 

" A check will do very well," replied the 
jeweller, in his mild tone. "This is the 
fifteenth, sir— the fifteenth of July." 

And as Mr. Templemore sat down to fill up^ 
the blank check which he took from his 
pocket-book, the jeweller opened the drawer 
again and took out another morocco case, 
which he silently placed before him. 

** I only ordered the cross," said Mr. Tem- 
plemore, looking up, puzzled. 

" Perhaps you would like a necklace," sug- 
gested this mild tempter ; and he opened the 
case and stepped back. 

Mr. Templemore was dazzled. He had never 
seen such a necklace as this. . A queen alone 
could have worn it This was no conjunction 
of small diamonds artfully mounted in leaves,, 
and flowers, and pendants, and spread out to 
the greatest possible extent No, it was one 
plain row of large stones, every one of which 
seemed priceless to Mr. Templemore. Dora 
had a beautiful neck, soft and white — ^truly 
these diamonds would look well upon it But 
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WBfl he a nabob, that he should even ask to 
know the price of a gift so costly ? 

" I chose every one .of those Stones myself," 
said the jeweller ; " I went to Russia for this 
centre one, and to London for that, one of the 
smallest, but, as you see, it matches the ninth 
stone perfectly, and unless in London I could 
not have found it. It cost* me three months 
to negotiate for it, for it was in hands that 
•were reluctant to part with it — ^they knew its 
value and its beauty, and it is one of the small- 
est in the necklace. Guess from that, sir, 
what toil and trouble the other stones have 
given me." 

" It is a wonderful necklace," said Mr. Tem- 
plemore, taking and handling it — ** a wonder- 
ful necklace ; t>nly there is no art in it It is 
plain and gorgeous." 

'* There should be no art in diamonds," re- 
plied the jeweller, with a strange light in his 
eye. ** They are above and beyond it, sir." 

" Well, perhaps they are," said Mr. Temple- 
more, but he put down the necklace, and did 
not ask to know its price. 

"I believe, sir, you are newly married," 
continued the jeweller, in his mild tone ; " this 
would be a beautiful wedding-gift." 

Mr. Templemore felt almost provoked at this 
cool seducer, who spoke of a priceless neck- 
lace as a " beautiful wedding-gift." He little 
knew that its owner offered it to every one of 
the customers who entered his shop, pressed it 
upon them even to importunity, and yet would 
not have parted to a monarch with one of its 
smallest diamonds. He little suspected that 
these glorious bits of liquid light, all fire and 
pure effulgence, slept every night in the bed 
of that white-haired man — that he loved them 
with something of the guilty. Insane love which 
two hundred years before made CiCrdillac 
murder the men and women who bought his 
jewels ; and that when they were stolen fromr 
him a few months after Mr. Templemore's 
visit, the shock of their loss, though they were 



recovered within the week, sent him to the 
grave a maniac. 

Unconscious of the strange love which was 
to lead to so tragic an ending, Mr. Templemore 
only felt provoked at the persistence with which 
the jeweller pressed this necklace upon him, 
and putting the cross in his breast coat-pocket, 
he left the shop. The jeweller, however, fol- ' 
lowed him to the door, and still said in his mild 
voice : 

" It is a rare necklace, sir. Tou will never 
get another like it — ^better have it." 

Mr. Templemore walked away without giv- 
ing him any answer. ** The man is crazy, and 
I am crazy too," he thought, taking the direc- 
tion that led to his hotel ; ** I suppose those 
glittering pebbles have bewitched me, for here 
am I foolish enough to wish I could buy them 
and throw them round Dora's neck. 

It was folly, no doubt, but it did not go away 
at once. He saw the diamonds glittering be- 
fore him like stars in the darkness Qf the night. 
He saw them sparkling on his wife's bosom, 
and if diamonds look strange and ominous on 
yellow necks and bony shoulders, who can 
deny their fitness and their beauty when they 
rest on a satin skin and rounded outlines like 
Dora's ? Mr. Templemore was fascinated with 
the vision. He felt almost tempted to turn 
back and ask the price of this wonderful neck- 
lace ; but he checked himself in time, and in- 
deed waxed wrathful at his own folly. A year's 
income of his fortune could not pay for the 
bauble. Hiid he lost his senses that he even 
contemplated this act of madness ? Alas ! it 
was not all madness — ^there is a foud, passion- 
ate instinct, which is a very part of love — ^the 
wish to fling all that there is most costly, most 
precious, and most rare, at the feet of the loved 
object For many days Mr. Templemore had 
struggled against his love for Dora, and spile his 
doubts and his misgivings, that love now came 
back to him powerful, mighty, and triumphant 
It came back to him not as it had left him, oon- 
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queced and sorrow-stricken, but like the spirit 
in Scripture, Who, after wandering midst bar^ 
ren places, returns with sevenfold power. 

Mr. Templemore had not walked far, still 
thinking of his wife and the diamond necklace, 
when the long-threatening storm broke forth. 
Drops of rain, large as crown-pieces, dotted the 
white pavement of the Place Venddme, which 
he was crossing. Then a lightning-flash pierced 
the sky, and. lit the dark column cast in can- 
non won from many a battle-field, and whence 
the first Napoleon looks down over his capital, 
still seeming to triumph alike over foe and 
subject. A deep-echoing thunder-peal fol- 
lowed, then came a very deluge of rain, and long 
before he reached his hotel, Rue de Rivoli, Mr. 
Templemore was wet through. The rain was 
summer rain, mild and soft, and he cared not 
for it. He packed his trunk hastily, secured 
a carriage, and drove, off to the station, whilst 
the storm was at its highest. It was a gale, 
too, as well as a storm ; a furious tempest, which 
might leave its traces on many a bleak coast, 
as well as in crowded cities. Mr. Templemore 
had seen a shipwreck once, and who that has 
beheld the ominous sight can ever forget it ? 
He remembered it now ; the noble vessel strug> 
gling gallantly against the waves that drove 
her on, the long line of shore and cliff vanish- 
ing in spray and in the darkness of the tem- 
pest ; the pale moon looking down from a cloudy 
sky, the silent crowd, and the fearful roar, as ' 
waves and ship* all came tumbling together on 
the beach, whilst through all the din was to be 
heard the faint, shrill cry of a woman. They 
found her on the sands the next morning, a pale 
corpse, with wet hair. Mr. Templemore won- 
dered why that scene came back to him now, 
as if he had beheld it but yesterday ? 

"How do I know," he thought, "that this 
summer storm will be so fatal as that never-to- 
be-forgotten equinoctial gale on the shores of 
the Atlantic ? Its roaring wind may indeed 
uproot the mighty forest-tree, or ite lightning 



kill helpless flocks on distant moors ; buttndy 
I hope and trust that no drowning wretch will 
call on Heaven this night in his agony ? " - 

Hr. Templemore reached the station as the 
express train was going to start Within five 
minutes he sat alone in a railway-carriage, and 
was going at full speed through the drenched 
landscape. And now he had tune to thmk 
over a subject of some importance. 

How would his wife receive him ? He re^ 
turned to her as he had left her — at his 
pleasure. He could ^ve no motive for the 
one act, save that he did not choose to stay 
with her, and for the other that he could do 
without her no longer. Would Dora, a proud 
woman, accept either explanation ? Had he 
not, then, best be silent, and take upon him- 
self that law of bon plaisir which every now 
and then comes up in the heart even of the 
best of men ? For, after all, Mr. Templemore 
could not ask *his wife to forgive him. If his 
passion for her, supported by necessity, was 
so strong that he could not resist it, and must 
needs go back to her, innocent or guilty, yet, 
spite all the diamonds he had wished to give 
her, he was not a convinced and converted 
man. He would have given anythmg to be- 
lieve in her innocence, and doubt still forbade 
belief— even though his whole heart yearned 
toward the one and revolted against the other. 
With a sort of despair he went over the whole 
sad story again, and wearied, but still per- 
plexed, he came back to the. old thought: 
" She is my wife ; I cannot help that no more 
than I can help loving her — ^I must keep to 
that, and let the rest be.'* 

But can love endure when its foundation of 
reverence is wanting ? And if the fever which 
was still so strong upon him ceased, would 
not the final wakening be horrible ? Alas t 
he thought of that too ; but that time, which 
it was so gloomy to foresee, had not come yet, 
and as he reached Rouen, and, leaving the 
tram, entered a carriage which was to convey 
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him to Les Roches, he ivilfully shut his eyes 
to all the bitterness that had preceded Ms de- 
parture, and onljr remembered that .he was 
going to the home where his young wife lay 
sleeping, unconscious of his return.. 

The porter at the lodge bad to be wakened 
to let in his master, and Jacques to leave his 
attic in order to admit him witbln. The clang 
of the great bell, the grinding wheels of the 
carriage on the gravel, made a loud noise in 
the stillness of the gray morning; but Mr. 
Templemore looked in vain for signs of light 
behind the window curtains of his wife's room. 
Jacques, who let him in, seemed stupid with 
sleep. His master did not question him ; he 
took the light from the man's hand, merely 
saying: 

" You may go. I want nothing." 

Jacques was a plethoric young man. He 
liked his sleep above all things. He now 
thought himself ill-used by his master's return 
at such an hour, and he went back to his 
room grumbling all the way. He had scarcely 
reached the upper floor, however, when a 
furious rin^ng summoned him below. He 
found Mr. Templemore on the landmg at the 
door of his wife's room, pale as death, and 
With the light still in his hand. 

"Where is your mistress?" he asked. 
" Where is my wife ? " 

His looks, his tones so confounded Jacques, 
that he could scarcely reply. At length he 
said, 

" Madame is gone." 

"Gone!" He was going to ask "With 
whom ? " but he checked . himself. " Tell 
Madame Courtenay I wish to speak to her," 
he said. 

Jacques looked very odd. 

" Madame Courtenay is dead, sir." 

"Dead?" 

"Yes, sir. Mademoiselle Fanny brought 
the news when she came back for Madame's 
things. Madame Courtenay died on the way." 



**And Madame Luan and her son,'^ ex- 
claimed Mr. Templemore — " where are they ? " 
Jacques looked very odd agiun. 
"Monsieur Luan is gone, sff, we do not 
know where, and Madame Luan is dead too. 
She died in a madhouse, the very morning 
Madame Templemore went ^ay. She had 
attempted to kill madame one evening." 

Mr, Templemore felt as if he were going 
through a dreadful lughtmare. Death, mad- 
ness, danger had viidted his deserted home 
during his absence: and now where was 
Dora? Where was the wife whom he had 
left to trials so fearful, and who had passed 
through them alone ? 

"Where is she now?", he^ «sked, much 
agitated. " Where did she go to ? " 

"Monsieur Luan took her to an asylum, 
and she died there." 

"I mean your mistress. Where is your 
mistress ? " 

But Jacques knew nothing. Madame had 
not said anything. She had left no letter? 
No — nothing that could give a clew. Ma- 
demoiselle Fanny, when she came back for 
madame's things had said they wer^ going to 
England, and the servants had supposed it 
.was to join monsieur. The servants had all 
noticed that madame looked very miserable. 
Perhaps she felt nervous, and afraid to remain 
alone aftep having run the risk of being mur- 
dered. 

So said Jacques, in a heavy, stupid, monoto- 
nous voice. Mr. Templemore shuddered with 
horror as he heard him talk thua stolidly of 
his wife's peril. Yet he could not help ask- 
ing to know the particulars of this domestic 
drama. Jacques, nothing loath, and indeed 
quite lively, went through the scene for his 
master's benefit. "Madame was so> by the 
toilet, when she heard the door open and saw 
Madame Luan enter. At once, and with great 
presence of mind, madame put out the light 
and stepped out on the balcony. And so," 
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continued Jacques, assuming the part of Mrs. 
Luiin and groping with outstretched arms, as 
if in the darkness toward the window, '* so I 
try to get at her and kill her. Though I can- 
not see, I know where she is, and she is as 
mute as a mouse — ^but I know where ^e is — 
now I am at the window, and the moon is 
shining — ^now I have her I " 

But as Jacques, outstripping truth in the 
fervor of his acting, was stretching his arm 
toward an imagmarj Dora, a band of iron 
sdzed his own throat and hdd him fast. 

" How dare you ? How dare you ? " asked 
Mr. Templemore, shaking with anger; then 
recovering his composure, he said, not without 
some shame at his own violence, ** You may 
leave me now, Jacques." 

**And I can tell you I left him pretty 
quickly," was J[acques's comment as he re- 
lated this incident to the p<yter the next morn- 
ing. "For if ever man looked Jike a tiger, it 
was our master as he held me then." 

Mr. Templemore remidned alone m his wife^s 
rdbm, and locked himself up with this new 
trouble. 

He sat^ down and looked around him. Was 
this indeed the return to which he had looked 
forward ? This cold, vacant chamber bore no 
likeness to that which his fancy had copjured 
up a few hours before in the theatre. Dust 
had gathered on the mirror of the toilet-table, 
and thus told him how long it had ceased to 
reflect Dora's image. No token of her pres- 
ence lingered about It was as if Mr. Temple- 
more 'had never seen her there, sleeping or 
waking. The very air of the unused apart- 
ment had grown chill. Ah! this was not 
the meeting he had imagined as he came up 
the staircase with a beating heart. Where 
were the tears and reproaches he was to si- 
lence with caresses ? His wife was gone, and, 
insupportable thought ! she was gone with just 
anger and bitterness in her heart against him. 
Was she innocent or guilty? He did not 



think of that now. He only thought that he 
had forsaken her, and that she had gone alone 
through frightful danger and bitter sorrow. 
Where was he when the madwoman attempted 
her life ? — when her mother's eyes .closed in 
death ? His eyes grew dim, his lip quivered 
at the question. Oh ! fatal error, ever to have 
lef ther — ^fatal, and in one sense ureparable. 
she was his wife, the law gave him full power 
over her — ^he could pursue the furtive and 
compel her return; but could he make her 
forget that he had believed a madwoman's 
story against her f 

And these were not Mr. Templemore's only 
thoughts. If Fanny's assertion were to be be- 
lieved, his wife had gone to England after.her 
mother's death. What for, and to whom? 
Surely not to John Luan ! Yet Dora bad no 
friends in England — at least, she had often 
iaid so. Then what took her there f 

Mr. Templemore could not bear to wrong 
her in this matter. And yet the thought that 
she had gone to England, that she was near^ 
John Luan, that she had her cousin to comfort 
her in her sorrow, and'to sympathize with her 
in her wrongs, was more than he could endure. 
It revived his lurking' jealousy, and gave it 
both form and substance. This young man 
loved Dora ; and it is not pleasant, even to 
the least jealous of husbands, to think that 
the wife whom he has injured receives con- 
solation from a rejected lover. And this had 
been going on for days and weeks! The 
thought stung him. She was his wife, after 
all. What right had she to leave his home 
without a word, spoken or written, and go to 
a strange city and stay there ? What right 
had she tp expose their domestic differences 
to the world by a flight he could not attempt 
to disguise ? Gradually Mr. Templemore for- 
got the wrongs he had inflicted, and only 
remembered those he bad received^. He re- 
membered them; and with something like 
wrath he resolved to set off for England at 
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once, follow his wife, and bring her back with- 
out delay. " Whether she fikes it or not she 
shall return," he thought, ringing the beU 
angrily for Jacques, who had just fallen into a 
pleasant doze. ^*She shall return to this 
house, which she should never have left." 

But of all men Mr. Templemore was the 
last who could stifle the voice of conscience. 
He had left both his wife and his home. She 
had only left the house whence her aunt had 
been removed insane, whence he had banished 
her mother, where not even his child had been 
trusted to her care. 

" I have been to blame," thought Mr. Tem- 
plemore, with a sharp, remorseful pang ; " but 
I will make amends — I will make amends." 

How many an erring heart has uttered the 
words, and, alas ! to how few the power to ful- 
fil them has been granted ! 



CHAPTER XLYHI. 

A DISTANT church clock was striking eleven 
when Dr. John Luan turned the corner of 
Bedford Square. He had scarcely walked a 
few steps toward his dwelling when a hand 
was lai4 on his shoulder. He looked round 
sharply, and, by the light of a gas-lamp, he 
saw Mr. Templemore. They had never met, 
yet John Luan knew at once this was Dora's 
husband. 

"Good-evening," gravely said Mr. Temple- 
more. " I believe you know me. Your ser- 
vant told me you are going away early to- 
morrow morning, so I shall not detain you 
long. My errand is quickly told. Mrs. Tem- 
plemore forgot to leave her dkection when she 
went away from Les Roches. May I trouble 
you for It?" 

John Luan had got over the shock of un- 
pleasant astonishment he had felt on seeing 
Dora's husband, but this abrupt demand star- 
tled him anew. 
17 



" You want Dora's address from me I " he 
said, sharply. 

"Why not? You do not mean to say, I 
suppose, that your cousin is here in London 
without your knowledge, Mr. Luan ? " 

" And do you mean to say that your wtf^ is 
here in London without your knowledge, Mr. 
Templemore ? " 

He spoke with bitter emphasis, but Mr. 
Templemore had come resolved not to lose his 
temper. 

" Am I likely to put such a question with- 
out need ? " he said, gravely. 

And so she had left him I His cruelty and 
his unkindness had compelled her to leave her 
home and her husband. And her wronger 
now applied to the man whom he had robbed 
of his treasure for information concerning the 
spot where it lay concealed! John Luan's 
blood boiled within him — ^but he was not given 
to express anger, and he only said with sulky 
bitterness.: 

" I know nothing about your wife, Mr. Tern- 



He turned to the house, as if to end the 
matter; but Mr. Templemore quietly stepped 
between him and the door. 

" I will not be balked thus," he said, dog- 
gedly. " I impute no wrong to her or to you, 
but you know her address, and I will have 
it ! " 

"You impute no wrong," repeated John 
Luan, in great indignation ; " and pray what 
wrong could there be ? just tell me that, sir. 
And, moreover, what do you mean by coming 
to me to ask for your wife ? Ask her mother, 
ask Mrs. Gourtenay where she is, and do not 
trouble me with a matter in which I have no 
concern." 

"Doctor John Luan," said Mr. Temple- 
more, with some disdam, " Mrs. Courtenay is 
dead, and I dare say you know it." 

"Dead!" repeated John Luan, with such 
genuine amazement that Mr. Templemore'a 
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heart fell. If the young man did not know 
that, he knew nothing. Wh^^ then, was 
Dora? 

The same question seemed to offer itself to 
the mmd of Dora's cousin. He turned almost 
fieively on Mr. Templemore. 

"Where is she?" he said. ''When and 
how did my aunt die ? Where is Dora ? " 

" I was away at the time," answered Mr. 
Templemore, briefly ; " I believe Mrs. Courte- 
nay died in England, but I have no cer- 
tainty." 

"And why were you away?" taimtingly 

asked John Luan. ** What I married a fort- 

^ night, and away so long that your mother^n- 

Uiw is dead, and your wife is vanished when 

you return ? " 

"Why I went away your mother might 
have told you," bitteriy answered Mr. Temple- 
moi^ ; "but let that rest I did not come here 
to account to you for matters of which you 
are no judge. You say you do not know 
where Dora is. Be it so. You can give me 
DO information, and I have nothing to tell 
you." 

He left him as he spoke thus; but John 
Luan soon overtook him. 

" Have you nothing to tell me ? " he said, 
loshig all self-control in the bittemess of his 
feelings; ''but maybe I have something to 
say to you. I tell you, sir, that if Dora does 
not soon appear, I shall hold you guilty of her 
fate, whatever that may be. I tell you there 
is a great fear upon me, and that if this double 
grief should have proved too much for her, I 
shall hold you guilty before God and man ! " 

" A fear— what fear ? " asked Mr. Temple- 
more, who M^oA almost as angry as John Luan 
now. 

" You know what fear," was the taunting 
reply, "for you feel it too. You know what 
fear, for it brought you here to question me. 
I say it again, if it prove true, I shall hold 
you guilty." 



He walked away abruptly, and Mr. Temple- 
more did not follow him. 

"I suppose he has a touch of his mother's 
madness," he thought, trying to conquer his 
wrath by scorn. 

He felt angry, and nothing else. The fear 
John Luan had alluded to could take no hold 
upon him. That Dora had left him in anger 
he knew — ^that she could have left him in the 
despair which leads to the darkest end of a 
human life he would not admit for a moment, 
and as he, too, walked away in hot indigna- 
tion, he wondered that John Luan should 
have dared to suggest a close so cruel to 
Dora's brief wedded life. But if Mr. Temple- 
more rejected with anger and scorn this, tor- 
turing conjecture, he was full of perplexity 
and grief as he walked home to his hotel. He 
knew nothing, he had learned nothing, and he 
felt powerless. Reason, philosophy, and will 
had lost theur boasted power over him now. 
The wife whom he had so injudiciously left 
had fled from him, and he knew not how to 
conjure her back, how to charm away the sor- 
rows he had caused, how to prevent^e trou- 
bles, and perhaps the dangers, that might be- 
set her path. He knew that if he could find 
her she would forgive him — he did not doubt 
that one moment; only where was the fugi- 
tive, and how far had she fled? But if Mr. 
Templemore felt troubled and perplexed, he 
did not feel despondent. 

Money is a great magician, and he knew it. 
Money will unveil the most closely-guarded 
secrets, and light up some of-^ociety's darkest 
and most hidden nook;<. It is the Sesame 
before which doors fly open, or at whose bid- 
ding they close again with inexorable stern- 
ness. And money Mr. Templemore had. 
With money he could soon be on her track, 
and arrest her flight. He was of a sanguine 
disposition, and he now felt certain of success. 
Perhaps he was rather pleased, after all, not 
to have found his wife through the medium of 
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her coosin. Perhaps it was more soothing to 
his pride to have to go and seek and pacify her 
himself, than to have found her with scarcely 
an effort, hut through that young man^s means. 
However well he might think of Dora, it was 
not to John Luan*s care that he would have 
consigned her. But the fact that she had not 
sought this young man, who, though a lover, 
was also her only relative, showed Mr. Temple- 
more that his wife was still all his. Her grief 
would admit no comforter, and had no need 
to be spoken. She could make a dreary com- 
panion of it, and take it with her to solitude. 

"I shall soon find her," thought Mr. Tem- 
plemore, as he paced his room up and down, 
for he was too restless for sleep ; " she is 
either in Paris or in London, In either city 
money will command men whose scent, quick- 
ened by greed, is keener than that of blood- 
hounds, and who will detect her refiige, how- 
ever close it may be. I shall soon find her, in 
a week — ^in ten days, perhaps — ^in a fortnight, 
at the utmost." 

He looked out of the window on the gas-lit 
streets ; he longed to detect a grayness in the 
black sky and be gone ; but time and tide, 
•which wait for no man,*will also hurry their 
course for none. All Mr. Templemore^s im- 
patience only made the night seem more 
tedious, and took not one second^s weight 
from its feverish hours. At length day came, 
and with it departure. The train flew through 
the country, the steamboat crossed the sea ; a 
few hours more, and Mr. Templemore, after 
stopping on a needful errand in Rouen, entered 
Led Roches. He met Jacques as he was going 
up the steps that led to the porch, A look at 
the man^s face told Mr. Templemore that 
Jacques had no news for hun. He put no 
questions, but said briefly — 

" I ezpect a visitor this evening or to-morrow. 
Show him in at once, no matter what the hour 
may be." 

He entered the house, and said no more ; 



but Jacques knew very well what this meant, 
and when he went down to the kitchen, he 
commented upon his master's domestic mis- 
fortunes to the cook and the two housemaids, 
whom he found there. " Monsieur had just 
come back," he said, **and he had looket at 
him, Jacques, so." 

And as the gift, or at least the taste for 
acting was strong upon Jacques, he rolled his 
eyes in imitation of his master, and bent them 
on the cook in a way that horrified her. 

" You are hideous. Monsieur Jacques," she 
said — " do not, you are hideous I " 

** I am only showing you how monsieur 
looked," composedly replied Jiicques ; " upon 
which I looked so," he added, putting on, 
with considerable success, the stolid, immova- 
ble face of a well-bred servant-man. 

The cook looked at' him with more favor, 
and said he was quite " eomme il favt" when 
he looked " so." 

Jacques received the praise with profound 
indifference (cook was forty-five), and con- 
tinued his imitation of his master's looks, ap- 
pearance, and language, ending with the sig- 
nificant comment : " And so, as he could not 
find madame, he has sent the police after her. 
The * agent ' is coming this evening, and I am 
to show him in, no matter at what hour of the 
night." 

This interesting piece of information caused 
some excitement in the minds of Jacques' three 
listeners. There never yet was a household 
without its factions, and Mr. Templemore's 
had been divided ever since his wife's flight 
had made his domestic troubles a subject of 
discourse amongst his servants. Jacques, the 
cook, and one of the housemaids, did not ap- 
prove of Dora's elevation ; the younger house- 
maid, on he contrary, admired so laudable a 
precedent, and gave it her warmest sanction. 
On hearing of the police agent, she set up an 
indignant scream, and exclaimed that it was 
" une horreur / " 
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^ Stop, stop, mademoiBelle, stop,'* dubiously 
said Jacques, who wished to impress this 
young lady with the extent of a husband^s 
rights — ^hoping he might have to exercise 
them over her some day— -to curb her ambi- 
ttoD, which he considered dangerous, and yet, 
oh ! difficult task, not to offend her. ** Stop, 
I beg. If monsieur has, as there is no doubt, 
the right to get his wife brought back by 
gendarmes, so has he the right to have her 
found out by an * agent.' The only thing is, 
are they married? Rich gentlemen do not 
marry governesses every day. There was no 
wedding. We saw nothing, and there may 
be nothing. Her aunt wanted to kill her, her 
cousin has a brain-fever, her mother dies, and 
she runs away. I say agam, are they mar- 
ried ? Who saw it ? — who knows of it ? " 

This daring hypothesis silenced them all 
for a moment Jacques resumed composedly : 

" Hy belief is that poor mademoiselle, who 
was a good young lady in her way, promised 
her poor mother to behave better — and so 
she ran away." 

The young house-maid, who had recovered 
by this, indignantly declared she did not be* 
lieve a word Jacques had been saying, and 
asked, with considerable asperity, what right 
monsieur had to send gendarmes and police 
agents after madame if she were not his wife ? 
This logic being irrefutable, was met by 
. Jacques with the masculine reply, " that 
women, though highly gifted, did not know 
how to reason;" and a quarrel, in which 
cook took her share, /oUowed, and led to a 
considerable delay in the hour of Mr. Temple- 
more's dinner. 

He little thought, as he was pacing his 
study up and down in a fever of expectation 
>and anxiety, waltmg for news with alterna- 
tives of hope and fear, that he was acting his 
sad part just then to entertain, interest, and 
excite his own servants. They are the first 
spectators of that drama in which, at some 



time or other of existence, we all appear, for 
the benefit of our contemporaries. Whether 
they stand behind a chair in a black coat, or 
move about a villa in white cap and apron, 
they have the best places in all that wide 
audience which looks on so coolly whilst we 
strive and suffer. Oh ! for the privil^e of 
silence and solitude in these sad hours of 
life ; for the right of hiding our agony, as the 
wild beast hides its death, in some dark hole 
or other ! But from the days of the Roman 
emperor downward, life and death are trans- 
acted on the system of fame or approbation. 
" FareweD, and clap your hands I " says a dy- 
ing Caesar, when his part is out ; and the very 
wretch on the scaffold dies not for himself 
ulone. He dies for the crowd, for the report- 
ers, for the newspapers, for that world which 
will coolly read' of, or which beholds his last 
pangs with a callous and a curious eye. And 
he knows it and does his best The evil is 
beyond remedy, and we generally put a good 
fece upon it Ignorance, besides, helps us to 
endurance. We rarely know the precise 
spot or hour when privacy ceases and publici- 
ty begins. Human pity allows us a few illu- 
sions, and we may nug ourselves on the hid- 
ing of a pain which is world-known all the 
time. Mr. Templemore knew in a general 
way that his servants must be very busy with 
his concerns just then, but he little knew how 
far their comments extended. It surely would 
have added a new sting to his lot if he could 
have heard the construction Jacques put on 
his young wife's flight. And yet some of 
these comments showed Jacques to be gifted 
with the acuteness of his class. On the after- 
noon of the next day a handsome florid man 
was shown into Mb. Templemore's study. He 
stayed five minutes, no more, yet so potent 
was his visit in its effects, that half an hour 
after his departure Mr. Templemore was sit- 
ting in a railway-carriage, going on to Paris 
at express speed. In his right hand he held 
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a scrap of paper, which he read again and 
a^aln. It ran thus : 

" On the third of July a lady in deep moum- 
iDg, with her veil closely drawn over her face, 
entered the Rouen station, and took one first- 
class ticket for Paris. The lady who delivers 
the tickets could not see her well, but feels 
sure that she was young. She also noticed 
this strange lady's' right hand ; Jt was un- 
gloved, small, and remarkably pretty. She 
likewise remembers that the lady wore a 
peculiar ring — a small gold serpent, with an 
emerald head.'' 

That ring Mr. Templemore remembered 
well. True, it might have been lost or stolen, 
and its testimony could not be trusted abso- 
lutely, but the pretty hand he had so often 
admired, and which none could see and forget 
again, convinced him that this was Dora. 
This much he therefore knew, but he knew 
no more. What had happened during that 
week which had elapsed from the day on 
which Dora left Les Roches to the third of 
July? Where was Mrs. Courtenay? Was 
she living, or dead, as Fanny had said? 
Where was even Fanny? And what took 
Dora to Paris ? These were questions which 
the florid gentleman had candidly declared 
himself unable to answer. With the clew in 
his hands — a frail one — ^Mr. Templemore was 
to find his wife in the great human ocean 
toward which he was speeding. 



OHAPtEK 3UX. 

The hot sunset was filling the busy streets 
of Paris with a fiery glow, which shot up to 
their highest balconies, apd turned the trees 
in the Tuileries into bronze and gold, when 
Mr. Templemore entered once more the H6tel 
Rue de Rivoli, which he had left three evenings 
before. No other occupant had claimed his 
rooms, and he returned to them as a matter 



of course. He found on the table a torn 
newspaper he had left there, and in a drawer 
some cigars which he had forgotten. The 
arm-chair was as he had placed it, near the 
window, and when he sat down in it, his eyes 
beheld the same bright scene they had gazed 
on an hour before he went out on the Boule- 
vards. The children and nursery-maids troop- 
ing out of the Imperial Gardens, the tight little 
sentinel looking at them as they passed, the 
roll of carriages below, the loungers, all 
seemed as much the same, as imchanged as 
the glittering front of the palace itself, and 
the rich masses of trees, with a white statue 
gleaming through their sombre depths, or the 
glimmer of a fountain shining far away. 
Nothing was altered save his own mood. He 
had beheld these things with a cold, dreary 
gaze, the gaze of a man whom love and life 
have wronged, and who cannot forgive his 
wrongers. He looked at them now with the 
feverish impatience of one who has wrought 
his own undoing, who has cast the raxa pearl 
of happmess away, and who knows not whether 
this world's deep and troubled sea will ever 
yield it back again. 

What if days, weeks, months, nay, years 
should pass, and he should not find Dora! 
It was possible. Cruel and torturing was 
the thought. It seemed to pierce his flesh 
like a sharp arrow, and make it quiver with 
the pain. And he was powerless. He might 
employ such agents as he had already used, 
but by his own efforts he could not hope to 
succeed. Regret and baffled hope were his 
companions now, and with their sad society 
he must be content Day after day memory 
would haunt him with a fair face, and bright 
hair, and the soft look of deep, gray eyes; 
and in the meanwhile time would wither, and 
death might destroy them — and what could 
he do ? The thought had something so cruel 
and tantalizmg in it, that, unable to bear it, 
Mr. Templemore took hi& hat and went out. 
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He knew it was too late, that his errand 
was a useless one, yet he entered the gardens, 
passed through them, went up the quays, then 
crossed one of the bridges, and soon found 
himself at the dull building where the Parisian 
police sits in state. But as Mr. Templemore 
had expected, the high official whom he want- 
ed to see was gone, all the offices, indeed, were 
. fltosed, and the concierge informed "mon- 
sieur that he had best return the next morn- 
ing at ten.'^ 

Twilight was filling the streets as Mr. Tem- 
plemore turned away ; a few pal& stars shone 
in the summer sky, a faint breath of fresh- 
ness came on the air; windows which had 
been closed during the heat of the day now 
opened, and laughing girls and women looked 
out. But to Mr. Templemore all was vexa- 
tion, all' was weariness of spirit The noble 
river flowing through its quays, the distant 
towers of Notre Dame rising dark in the hazy 
air, the palaces and gardens and lines of trees 
fading away in the soft heights behind which 
Uy SaintrCloud, the vast, murmuring city be- 
low, the calm and silent heavens above, were 
nothing to him now. A thought was on him, 
consuming as a quenchless thirst. That pas- 
sion which had risen so suddenly in his heart, 
which he had thrust away from him with cruel 
and remorseless power, now came back to 
him as the chastisement of his double faith- 
lessness. He had loved two women, and he 
had been quite true to neither. He had for- 
gotten his betrothed in his wife, and he had 
visited on his wife the sin of that forgetfal- 
ness. Yes, he knew it well enough now. 
Shame at his own weakness had helped to 
make him so prompt to judge and condemn. 
He knew it, and what availed the knowl- 
edge? — what good came of it through that 
dreary evening and long, sleepless night ? 

By ten the next morning, Mr. Templemore 
had seen the high official whose assistance he 
needed, and before noon he bad received infor- 



mation to the effect that, on the night of the 
third of July, a Udy, who gave the name of 
Templemore, had slept af the Hotel du Pare, 
Rue de la Vigne, which she had left the next 
morning. It was useless to go and seek her 
there, yet Mr. Templemore could not re»st the 
temptation of trying to find something beyond 
this meagre intelligence. 

The Rue de la Vigne was a grave, lonely 
street, not for from the Havre nulway-station. 
It had few 'shops, but many private houses, 
some of which were mansions, through whose 
open gates you caught glimpses of dull court- 
yards or green gardens. The H6tel du ,Parc 
was a sober-looking house. No audacious 
dancing pagan nymph adorned its quiet court, 
but a modest, decorous muse stood in the cen- 
tre of a grass-plot, which, by its green tone, 
added to the cool, shady look. of the place. A 
sedate, steady-looking waiter of fifty stood at 
the gate in a contemplative attitude — the house 
was evidently both dull and respectable. 

" Madame Templemore,'* said Mr. Temple- 
more. 

The waiter shook his head. They had no 
such lady. But she had lived there ? The 
waiter thought not, but was not obstinate, and 
referred monsieur to the bureau. ** There," 
he swd, stifling a yawn, " monsieur would get 
every infoimatiou.'* 

The bureau was a little dark office on the 
ground floor, where a decent-looking woman 
sat reading a newspaper. On hearing Mr. 
Templemore*8 request, she went to an old ink- 
stained desk, opened a dingy manuscript vol- 
ume, a Babel of names, and whilst she slowly 
searched through its pages, Mr. Templemore 
looked over her shoulder. Suddenly a fine, 
delicate handwriting, which he knew well, 
flashed before his eyes; there it was, clear and 
plain — ^^ Madame Templemore, from Rouea" 

" Ah I number twenty-one. The lady is 
gone, shr — she came on the third, and left the 
next morning.'' 
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"And can you ^ve me no clew to her pres- 
ent abode, madame?'' 

Madame feared not, but obli^ngly called the 
waiter. From him, however, nothing could 
be extracted. ^^Gone, sir," he mildlj said; 
"that is all we know." 

In vain Mr. Templemore questioned. What 
the lady was like, if she had any luggage, how 
she left the hotel, at what hour, on foot or in 
a carriage, were matters on which the waiter 
professed profound ignorance. He fancied. 
Indeed, that the lady had no luggage, and that 
she must have walked out of the hotel afler 
paying her bill, but he would not pledge him- 
self to it. They were full about that time, and 
the matter had escaped his memory. The con- 
dergCy the chambermaid, when questioned, 
were as ignorant. They too remembered a 
lady in mourning, with her veil down, but they 
remembered no more. Mr. Templemore tor- 
mented them all for an hour, and could get 
nothing else out of them. At length the waiter 
lost patience, and hinted that " monsieur had 
better apply to the police," and, sick at heart, 
Mr. Templemore turned away from that house 
which had sheltered his wife for one night, and 
kept no trace of her presence save that written 
token. One thing, however, was beyond doubt, 
Bora had come to Paris alone. "Her mother 
is dead," he thought. 

He went back at once to the high official 
whom he had seen that morning ; and again, 
on sending in his card, he was admitted to the 
presence of a gentleman whose cheerful, good- 
humored countenance gave not the faintest 
index to the nature of his professional duties. 
Surely those mild blue eyes might linger lazily 
over the daily papers, "Figaro" in especial, 
and take in accounts of theatres, dancers' quar- 
rels, and the rest ; but they had never gazed 
down the depths of social vice and crime. Such 
was the impression Mr. Templemore had re- 
ceived in the morning, and so strong was it 
Btill, that he reluctantly entered anew on the 



prosecution of the matter that had brought 
him. 

" I acted on the information you kindly sent 
me," he said, sitting down with a wearied sigh ; 
" it certainly was my wife who slept on the 
third of July at the H6tel du Pare; but she 
spent only one night there, and I can ascertain 
no more." 

"Well, we know no more," said the high 
official, smiling; " we told you so." 

" Yes ; but surely you will be able to learn 
more than this ? " urged Mr. Templemora 

" Oh ! of course — ^with time." 

The qualification was thrown in carelessly, 
as it were ; but it made Mr. Templemore bend 
his keenest look on the man before Imn. 

"I have great confidence in the Parisian 
police," he said, watching the high official, 
who leaned back in his arm-chair, and nodded 
every now and then a sort of assent to Mr. 
Templemore's words. "Their subtlety is un- 
rivalled — nothing can equal their keenness 
when on the scent, save their dogged perti- 
nacity in pursuit" 

" Very handsome and complimentary," said 
the high official, smiling again, " and yet very 
true. Our men are first-rate, and not all 
French," he added. " We are cosmopolitan, 
sir." 

"And I feel no doubt of success in the 
present case," continued Mr. Templemore. 

" Nop do I ; but I anticipate delay. I sus- 
pect we shall l^e stopped by the carriage as 
usual." 

" By the carriage ! " 

" Yes, in all cases of mysterious disappear- 
ance, there is invariably a carriage. You see, 
midQ fiacres got their liberty, we have lost our 
right hand, I may say. To be sure, they are, 
or ought to be, numbered; but the night 
vehicles often evade the law. How did we 
know that th^, lady went straight from the 
Havre station to the H6tel du Pare ? By the 
cabman ! But, unluckily, no cabman can be 
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found to say that he took her away on the 
next liiornuig. Yet it is very certain that she 
only spent one night there." 

" Perhaps she took a porter," suggested Mr. 
Templemore, "and went on foot? " 

" No porter in the neighborhood knows any- 
thing about her," replied the high oflScial, whq 
seemed perfectly conversant with every par- 
ticular of the case. *'We shall have hard 
work, sir — ^hard work. It is not easy to find 
people who are either unwilling or unable to 
help us." 

" Unable ! " said Mr. Templemore ; " in what 
sense, may I ask ? " 

** We have now several cases of mysterious 
disappearance on hand," evasively replied the 
high official, "and they are all utterly inex- 
plicable. Take this, for Instance, which I 
shall call number one. A foreign nobleman 
of high rank, free from debt or embarrassment 
of any kind, so far as our knowledge extends, 
leaves his hotel one fine summer morning, and 
returns no more. He goes out on foot, but is 
seen driving in a common fiacre an hour later. 
This, and no more, is all the knowledge we 
have of his movements.- His servants can give 
no clew, his relatives know nothing ; and yester- 
day his landlord sold his carriages, his horses, 
and his furniture, to cover the rent, which 
happens to be high. Where is that young 
man ? Is he hiding, and if so, for what rea- 
son? Is he dead, and how came he by his 
death ? These, sir, are matters on which the 
keenest search has given us no sort of infor- 
mation." 

Mr. Templemore looked impatient. 

"A young man's freak," he said. 

" Very likely ; but number two has another 
complexion. An Indian merchant sends his 
wife, his sister, and his two children to Paris. 
The wife is young — not beautiful — ^pious and 
charitable — a fond wife and a fonder mother. 
Her life is spent in the greatest retirement. 
She seldom goes out alone. WeU, sir, on an 



unlucky day, when the sister-in-law is out, the 
young wife goes out too— on business, she 
tells her maid-<-and she never comes back. 
Weeks and months are devoted to the closest 
search, and we cannot find one trace of her — 
not one. Did she go out on some charitable 
errand, and fall into some dreadful trap, or 
was she a false wife? Heaven knows, sir ; we 
do not — ^but I forgot to tell you that she sent 
for a carriage — a common ficure — and that we 
can find no trace of the same." 

Drops of perspuration were standing on Mr. 
Templemore's forehead. 

" You spoke of a trap, sir^— allow me to sug- 
gest that you thus pay a poor compliment to 
the Parisian police. Surely all evil-doers are 
under its special control and notice." 

The high official smiled. 

" I doubt, sir, if you imagine how far that 
notice and control extend. What will you 
think, sir, when I teU you that we have not 
merely the roost accurate description of our 
black sheep over aU France, but that, thanks 
to Oaselli's telegraphic apparatus, their por- 
traits and their autographs, sir, can be sent in 
a few momexits to no matter what remote or 
obscure station." 

"Then what trap can be feared?" impa- 
tiently asked Mr. Templemore. 

" We find 'Some cases inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis. Take number three, the 
last case with which I shall trouble yon. A 
gentleman of middle age, of retired habits and 
literary taates, holding a responsible though 
not lucrative position, suddenly declares that 
he must take a short journey on some private 
business. He takes little or no luggage with 
him ; he is known to have but a small sum of 
money in his possession ; he even leaves or 
forgets a hundred francs on the table in his 
room, and still, declaring that he shall not be 
more than twenty-four hours away, he enters 
a cab, which he had himself secured on his 
way home from his office to his private resi- 
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deuce. The cabman no doubt knew whither 
to drive, for though the concierge stood at the 
door to listen, the man received no direction 
within her hearing. From that day to this we 
have not been able to get the least knowledge 
of number three. And do you know who 
number three was, sir^" asked the high 
official, rising, and laying his hand on Hr. 
Templemore^s arm ; *' he was one of the chief 
men in our telegraphic office — ^the very man, 
sir, at whose suggestion the Caselli apparatus 
was first adapted to the detection of criminals.*' 

If the high official had told Mr. Templcmore 
all this to damp Mr. Templemore*8 ardor, and 
prepare him for ultimate defeat, he succeeded. 
Mr. Templemore looked turned to stone, and 
unable to speak. A trap !— for to that fearful 
suggestion his mind reverted — a trap in which 
his young wife might have fallen ! — a trap so 
deep down in the dark nether world of crime, 
that, living or dead, it would never restore her 
to light! Was anything so sickening, so 
frightful, possible ? He could not believe it, 
and with a strong effort he shook off the 
loathsome thought, and said, firmly : 

''Excuse me, sir, if I tell you that in tihis 
great — ^this civilized city, perfect concealment 
of crime is next to impossible.** 

" Forever, very true ; but for a time justice 
can be baffled. In the three bases I have 
mentioned ^e have found no corpses. The 
Morgue has told us nothing, the river has 
yielded back no victim, the lime-kilns and 
stone-quarries, which abound round Paris, as 
you may know, have been searched in vain, 
the vast sewers in this city have not screened 
the dead — in short, we are compelled to con- 
clude that these missing persons have fled, 
and are hiding willingly, or that they have 
been foully dealt with, and buried in some 
hidden spot That they may have been con- 
veyed away forcibly is just possible, but 
wholly improbable.'* 

" May I ask which you consider the more 



likely hypothesis of the two ? '* inquired Mr. 
Templemore, as calmly as he could. 

'* I consider the chances equal. Grime is 
but too frequent, as we all know ; and we all 
know, too, that seemingly unruffled lives often 
hide something which may make flight need-^ 
fill. The motive is not always apparent, but 
it exists, for all that. However, in this case 
we will for the present take a third hypothesis 
— that of ai-luck. A letter may have been 
written which you did not receive ; some de- 
signing or foolish person may have broken 
the chain of evidence, and wantonly given us 
all this work, but it does not follow that we 
may not find the missing link agaih. We may 
find it to-day, or, maybe, in three weeks. Our 
agents are keen, cool, and steady, and we 
spend five millions a year." 

He ceased, and Mr. Templemore, after a 
brief pause, which showed him that he had no 
more to learn, rose slowly and took his leave. 
But unreality was around him, and walked in 
his steps. The streets, the houses in them, 
the men and women whom he met, were all 
shadowy and dim. He had but one thought, 
and that was torture ; but little by little the 
morbid and unnatural fear vanished. No, Dora 
had neither been kidnapped nor ensnared. 
She had fled from him in resentment, and it 
might be hard to find her again ; but find her 
he must. He was sure of it — even as sure as 
that he could charm away her wrath. 

By the time Mr. Templemore reached his 
hotel, he was as sanguine and as hopeful as 
ever. The event seemed to justify his antici- 
pations. That very evening he received news 
from the police which made him flush up wiih 
joy. He seized his hat, went down-stairs, and ^ 
left the hotel without saying a word to any 
one. 

And now the high official had an excellent 
opportunity, if he chose to avail himself of it, 
to add number four to the list of his mys- 
terious disappearances. Mr. Templemore 
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did not return that night, nor the next mora- 
ing, nor for days that lengthened into weekB. 
He had left his trunk, hiB carpet-bag, his 
books, and even some money behmd him, so 
great had been his haste, and still he neither 
retufned, nor wrote, nor gave any clew to his 
whereabouts. 

The master of the hotel was at first satisfied 
with scoring down the absent lodger's rooms 
to his account ; but when a whole fortnight 
had passed by he cleared the apartments of 
Mr. Templemore's property, let them to other 
guests, and went and laid the whole matter 
before the police. 

The police knew he was not in Paris, but 
they knew no more ; the story spread and 
created a sensation, then it became a legend 
of the hotel, and still Mr. Templemore did not 
return. 



CHAPTER L. 

As there can be nothing in this world which 
does not belong to some one, so the legend of 
Mr. Templemore's disappearance was early 
appropriated and pertinaciously retained by 
the concierge in bis late hotel. HjS had but 
one way of delivering it, but that was effec- 
tive. Whenever a new-comer entered his 
comfortable room, and made inquiries concern- 
ing apartments to be had, the concierge would 
ejaculate thoughtfully : " Why, yes, there is 
number seven, the apartment of the poor 
gentleman who vanished so mysteriously ; but 
did you say one room, sir ? Then number 
seven will not do; better have number 
fifteen." 

Paris was very busy just then with mysteri- 
ous disappearances. Number three had been 
found drowned in England, but how he had 
come by that fatal end no one could say. It 
might be a suicide — ^it might be worse. A 
mystery it was, and would probably remain till 
the great Judgment-Day — ^the revealer of all 



secrets. Now, the owner of Mr. Templemore's 
legend cherished the secret hope that it would 
have some such tragic ending. Thus — part 
the first ; a mystery. Part the second : clear- 
ing of the mystery by a second mystery, never 
to be cleared on any account. 

But it was not to be. A traveller ctfme one 
afternoon, a skeptical traveller, a Thomas of 
IHdymiis, who sbaiply Interrupted the legend, 
and denied it peremptorily, and asked " what 
ridicnlooa story this was ? " 

*< Monsieur I '' indignantly exclaimed the 
conderge; but he said no more. He stared 
with open month and eyes at the stranger, in 
whom he recognized Mr. Templemore himselfl 
He was much worn, and looked haggard, but 
his identity could not be disputed, and thus 
ended number four and the legend* 

Trouble and Mr. Templemore had been 
closely acquainted since we saw him last 
Acting on information from the police, which 
convinced hun that he had at length found his 
wife, Mr. Templemore had gone to a boarding- 
house in Passy, and asked to see Mrs. Foster, 
exactly a quarter of an hour after that lady 
had gone to England. He followed her at once, 
but reached the station ten minutes after the 
departure of the train. He took an express 
train, but the same ill-luck pursued him. There 
was an accident, the train was delayed two 
hours; and when Mr. Templemore reached 
Boulogne, he could see from the pier the smoke 
of a steamer fading away on the horizon. Mrs. 
Foster, he learned without a doubt, was on 
board. 

This was but the first step in a keen pursuit, 
which ended in blank disappointment. For 
several weeks Mr. Templemore was on the un- 
known Mrs. Foster's track ; then she suddenly 
vanished, and was found no more. Was she 
really Dora ? He did not even know that ; he 
knew nothing, he could learn nothing. If the 
grave had received his wife, she could scarcdly 
have vanished more completely than this from 
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all knowledge of the llTing. No one had seen, 
no one seemed ever to have known her. It 
was as if the being who was so dear to him 
had lived for himself alone, for Mr. Temple- 
more could find no token of her vacant place. 
To have vanished was for Dora to have been 
forgotten. 

Wearied and disheartened, Mr. Templemore 
returned to Paris, and, even before going to his 
hotel, called again upon the high official ; but 
that gentleman was out of town, and in his 
stead Mr. Templemore found a nervous little 
man, who knew nothing, who would say noth- 
ing, and who was evidently most anxious to get 
rid of his visitor. 

He would place the matter in the hands of 
Durand; Durand was sure to know every- 
thing about it ; Durand would call upon Mr. 
Templemore, and save him the trouble of 
coming again. Yes, Durand would be sure 
to call and tell him, even if there was nothmg 
to tell. It was useless to msist, and though 
burning with secret indignation and impar 
tience, Mr. Templemore had to submit and take 
his leave. 

For two days he waited. But no monsieur 
Durand appeared. No letter, no message 
even, came to set at rest the fever in which he 
lived. On the evening of the second day, Mr. 
Templemore, who had not left his room, went 
out, but he could not stay away more than 
a few minutes. He turned back as eager as 
if he had been away on a long journey, and 
expected news on his return. He entered the 
lodge of the concierge^ and looking at hun 
searchingly, he said — 
. "No letter?" 

"None- for monsieur." 

" And no message ? " 

" None of any kind ; monsieur," added the 
concierge^ looking injured, "has been gone 
three minutes." i 

"I did not ask you how long I had been 
gone," replied Mr. Templemore, with a sort of 



fierceness — so the concierge called it— in his 
looks, which greatly afi^onted that dignitary. 
Unconscious, perhaps, of the asperity of his 
reply, Mr. Templemore went back to his 
apartment. 

" I must renew the search on my own ac- 
count," he thought, as he paced his room up 
and down, "even though I &il again, and 
allow myself to be led away by a mere ignis 
fatma ; the search itself will relieve me, and 
this waiting, this suspense, is maddening." 

He had scarcely come to this conclusion 
when he heard a low tap at bis door. 

" Come in," he said, with a sudden beating 
of the heart, that came from neither hope nor 
fear, but partook of both. 

The door opened, and a low, thin man, with 
a bundle under his arm, entered the room. 

" Are you Monsieur Durand ? " 

"lam, sir." 

" Have you found her ? " 

" I have not exactly found the lady, sir, but 
I bring some information about the lady." 

Mr. Templemore's face fell He wanted 
Dora. If they had her not, he cared little 
about their information. 

Monsieur Durand resumed, composedly : 

" Somethmg was astray, too, and so I could 
not come at once." 

" What have you got there ? What do you 
come to tell me ? " 

Mr. Templemore spoke hastily. This Mon- 
sieur Durand was hateful to him. He was a 
pale, thin man, with restless eyes, and as Mr. 
Templemore met theb look, he could not help 
thinking that if, instead of Becking out the 
fogitive to bring her back to the fondness of 
a repentant husband, their task had been to 
hunt her down to shame or death, they would 
have done it without shrinking and remorse. 

Whether Monsieur Durand guessed or not 
the feeling with which he was regarded by 
Mr. Templemore, he preserved his composure, 
and replied very calmly : 
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" An EDglish lady in monrning, young and 
pretty, lived in a furnished room, let by the 
owner of a bric-drbrac shop, Rue de la Serpe. 
She was Madame Smith/' 

H^ looked at Mr. Templemore. 
• ** Well," he said, impatiently, " Madame 
Smith has left the place, I suppose ? " 

*< Oh ! yes, she has left it. And after she 
left, a young Englishman came and inquired 
after her — a good deal ; I suppose it was not 
monsieur ? " 

The blood rushed up into Mr. Templemore's 
face. 

«A gentleman! what gentleman?" he 
asked sharply, for he thought of John Luan. 

B^t Monsieur Durand^s knowledge did not 
extend thus far. He shook bis head — he 
could not telL 

" Well, and what about Madame Smith ? '' 
asked Mr. Templemore, after a brief pause, 
"for I suppose you have something to tell 
me." , 

" I have, sir," and Monsieur Durand began 
untying the bundle. He drew forth a woman's 
dress, black, but dreadfully rumpled, and he 
inquired " if monsieur knew that ? " 

" It is impossible for me totnow it," replied 
Mr. Templemore ; " that mourning — ^if it be- 
longs to my wife — ^was purchased whilst I was 
away." 

" And linen — would monsieur know linen ? " 

Mr. Templemore saw Monsieur Durand's 
hands fumble at something white. 

" The mark will tell us," he said, eagerly ap- 
proaching. 

" Ah ! there is none, unluckily," remarked 
Monsieur Durand ; ** look ! " and he showed 
him that the mark had been cut out. 

" Then how can I tell ? " impatiently asked 
Mr. Templemore.' "What are these things? — 
how did you get them ? " 

" I will tell monsieur directly how they came 
into the hands of the police ; but I may re- 
mark, first, that the linen is fine, and that the 



dress, though spoiled, is almost new, and was 
expensive. And now I will tell monsieur all 
about them. That Madame Smith to whom 
they belonged took the room in the Rue de la 
Serpe several weeks ago. She was in mourn- 
ing ; she spoke little and cried often. A week 
after taking her room she left it one evening, 
and never came back. Her trunk was empty, 
but her rent had been pud in advance, so her 
landlady had nothing to say. On that same 
evening, however — that is to say, the fifteenth 
of July, when there was a great storm — a 
woman in mourning climbed up on the ledge 
of the Font de la Concorde, and leaped into 
the Seine. Three days later her body was 
found and taken to the Morgue, where it was 
identified by her landlady ; and these," calmly 
continued Monsieur Durand, " are the clothes 
she wore." 

On the evening of the fifteenth of July 1 — 
that is to say on the evening when he was at 
the play, when he paid for the diamond cross, 
when he travelled home through the storm to 
seek her I — on that evening this woman, wno 
was supposed to be his wife, had committed 
suicide I 

"It is impossible!" at length exclaimed 
Mr. Templemore. "I will believe anything 
else — ^that never ! Take those thmgs away," 
he added angrily, looking at the clothes, which 
had kept such strong traces of their three days' 
sojourn in the water; '*and let me never hear 
of that Madame Smith again ! " 

^^Then monsieur would rather not see the 
photograph I " said Monsieur Durand, leisurely 
tying up the bundle. 

"What photograph?" sharply asked Mr. 
Templemore. 

" Oh 1 it was taken after death, you know." 

A cold fear crept to Mr. Templemore's very 
heart, but he would not yield to it 

" Show it to me," he said briefly. 

Monsieur Durand fumbled in his pocket, 
and drew forth a photograph ten inches square. 
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As he first unwrapped and then handed it to 
Mr. Templemore, he said : 

" It had gone astray ; and, to say the truth, 
that is why monsieur had to wait two days." 

Mr. Templemore did not heed or even hear 
hun. He stared breathless at that image of 
the dead — so cold, so calm, and so awfully 
like her, and the very beatings of his heart 
seemed to grow still. Yes, thus he had seen 
her sleeping, with closed eyes and half-parted 
lips ; but in another slumber than this. How 
heavy seemed this sleep ! The voice of love 
would never bid those pale lids unveil the 
bright eyes he remembered so well — never 
more would those lips smile half fondly, half 
shyly as he spoke. The head which a stran- 
ger's hand had placed on the pillow had sunk 
upon It in such weariness of all earthly things, 
that it could never be raised again. Life held 
nothing — ^no love, no voice, no aspect which 
could waken this slumberer from her charmed 
sleep. She was locked in it forever and for- 
ever. 

Was it thus? he thought. Perhaps not, 
but it was thus he felt in the first bitter agony 
of that moment " my God ! can it be she ? " 
he exclaimed, with parched lips — " can it be 
she?" 

The doubt following an awful certainty was a 
sort of exquisite relief. For this dead woman 
might not be Dora after all. A dreadful past, 
a bitter story, might have led her to a despair- 
ing death, and she might not be his wife. 
Perhaps even she was not so very much like 
her. Surely there had been nothing — ^nothing 
which't^ould drive Dora to despair like this ? 
He looked again, but he was not calm enough 
to see well ; there was a mist in his eyes, his 
hand shook, he dreaded that fatal resem- 
blance ; but his will, which was a strong one, 
prevailed and conquered that weakness. Once 
more he saw that image, and oh I how he 
blessed Heaven from the fulness of his heart — 
it already seemed less like I 



" This lady was older than my wife,*' said 
Mr. Templemore ; " older and thinner.'' 

" Photographs make people look old,'* re- 
marked Monsieur Durand. 

** She was older than my wife," persisted Mr. 
Templemore, almost angrily ; ** besides, I can- 
not trust a photograph— every one knows that 
light, that position, that the slightest accident 
can produce a complete change in a face, dead 
or living." 

He looked defiantly at Monsieur Durand, 
who did not answer one word. He had not 
come to argue or to convince. All this was 
nothing to him. Opposition could have made 
Mr. Templemore vow that this dead woman had 
never been his wife ; but this cold silence threw 
him back on dreadful uncertainty. 

"Is that all?" he asked feverishly; "is 
there no more? — do you know no more ? " 

"No more," laconically echoed Monsieur 
Durand ; " I went to the Rue de la Serpe to 
learn something before I came to monsieur, but 
there was nothing." 

"What color was her hair of?" suddenly 
asked Mr. Templemore. 

Monsieur Durand looked annoyed. " Brown, 
I believe ; but they were very negligent, I am 
sorry to say — they took none." 

Monsieur Durand said this in a tone which 
implied plainly that if the case had been in his 
hands, so important a link in the chain of evi- 
dence would never have been broken. 

There was a brief pause, then Mr. Temple- 
more said, " Take me to that Hue de la Serpe." 

Monsieur Durand bowed, and said not a 
word. He was one of the modern slaves of the 
lamp, and to obey the master of the lamp — 
namely, the owner and dispenser of a certain 
amount of Napoleons — was his duty. 

It is easy to deny ; but, alas ! denial is not 
always unbelief. 

Mr. Templemore followed his conductor, and 
felt in a sort of stupor. Could his keen and 
anxious search for a loved and living wife, end 
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thus in the great gap and dark pit of Death ? 
Gould the tender frame which had been so dear 
to him have drifted helplessly down the dark 
river, with the chill waters flowing over that 
loved face, and loosening the long bright hair 
his hand had ctu^essed ao fondly ? 

There is an unreality in the death of what we 
love, which strong minds feel as well as the 
weak. Death was familiar to Mr. Templemore^s 
mind, but not the death of a passionately loved 
woman. It was not a certainty yet, and he 
could not and would not believe it; but be- 
yond that revolt and denial loomed a possibil- 
ity which invested the present and every sur- 
rounding object with the vagueness of a dream. 
The living streets through which he passed had 
something abstract about them — ^they were 
and they were not. The roll of the carriages, 
the sounds of life, came from afar, and their 
din and tumult were softened by that distance 
which one thought placed between him and 
all surrounding things. He did not believe it, 
and yet he shuddered as he saw the swollen 
Seine flowing on to the sea, and bearing away 
with it to that great bourne, many an unknown 
human burden. If it were true ! 

They passed by the Morgue. He saw Mon- 
sieur Durand glance toward it. He looked at 
it too — ^with what secret horror ! If it were 
true I If she had really )rested there on one 
of those cold stone slabs which he remembered 
so well! Heaven, was that the bed he 
had made for her I He revolted against the 
foul thought — he bade it defiance. In the 
name of the love which, though but for a few 
days, had bound them so fondly, he bade it 
begone. It was not possible that she had thus 
despaired of love and life— that she whom he 
had known so joyous, with a brave, warm heart 
and a living faith, had thus violently and sin- 
fully denied both. 

It was not possible ; but he breathed more 
freely when they left the river behind them. 
They entered a narrow stone world, dark and 



stifling, and yet seemed to come no nearer to 
the goal of their journey. At length Monsieur 
Durand stood stOU and when Mr. Templemore 
came up to him, he said : 

** This is the Rue de la Serpe, and yonder, 
where you see the hria-Mrcx shop, is the house. 
Shall I go with monsieur, or does he wish to 
go alone ? '' 

" I shall go alone. You need not wut for 
me, thank you.^' 

Monsieur Durand bowed, turned the comer 
of a street, and vanished. Perhaps he did not 
go very far, after all, but Mr. Templemore 
neither knew nor cared. The setting sun filled 
the street with its level rays, and half blinded 
him as he walked up to the hric-drbrac shop. 
Oh 1 that the street had had no ending--4hat 
this goal had never been reached, if it was to 
lead to cruel knowledge 1 

The house was mean and narrow. Above 
the door dangled a yellow bill with ^* Famished 
Room to Let." The shop was one of the poor- 
est of its kind. Here were no rare relics of the 
past, each telling the story of a king's reign. 
No tapestry, .no Sevres, no Boucher and Wat- 
teau shepherdesses, no traces even of Revolu- 
tion and Empire, or tokens of the East, in blue 
vases and gilt dragons, were there. Mr. Tem- 
plemore saw nothing but the dingy, common- 
place and dilapidated ruins of the present gen- 
eration. Shattered mahogany chests of draw- 
ers, ruined card-tables, with the green baize 
half torn off, faded artificial flowers in com- 
mon china vases under dusty glass shades, and 
showy little gilt clocks, abounded. But com- 
monplace though all these objects were, they 
were also very dreary. Tliey told of ruined 
and broken homes, and told it without the 
softening gracd of the past 

Mr. Templemore entered the shop. A stout, 
middle-aged woman came forward, and asked 
his pleasure. 

** You have a furnished room to let," he re- 
plied — " let me see it" 
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" This way, sir ; " and leaving the shop in 
the care of a child, she showed him up a dark, 
steep staircase, into a small, gloomy bedroom, 
which, spite the heat of the day, felt strangely 
chill. Why are these places alike all the world 
over? Why do they all bear the same cold, 
homeless look, which, with every difference 
of climate and manners, we recognize at once ? 
Mr. Templemore looked about him, but the 
plain bed of walnut-tree wood, the chest of 
drawers and toilet-table, told him no story. 
Everything was tolerably clean and dreadfully 
comfortless. He went to the window and 
opened it. Below him lay a small yard. The 
greenish hue of the stones with which it was 
paved told of habitual damp. A tall, miser- 
able-looking pump stood in one comer. A 
few flowers in pots, withering for want of sun 
and pure air^ had been placed near it. Heaven 
knows for what purpose. High walls dotted 
with windows enclosed this court, and made a 
well of it. Mr. Templemore shut the window 
with a slight shiver. Was it possible that her 
eyes had gazed on that dreary prospect ? Had 
she lain and brooded over her wrongs in that 
wretched bed, until she rose on her last morn- 
ing; resolved to end all that night ? Oh, in- 
sufferable thought ! 

" It is a pleasant room, sir," said the mar- 
chande cheerfully — " nice and airy." 

" Yet some people might object to it," re- 
plied Mr. Templemore. 

^* Why should they, sir ? " was the prompt 
reply. 

" You know my meaning," be said. 

" Ah I about the poor lady. Why sir, she 
did not do it here. She was not even brought 
home here." 

She spoke of it in a commonplace, matt^- 
of-fact tone that sickened him. He could bear 
this no longer. He opened his pocket-book, 
and took out a paper, which contained a lock 
of Dora's hair. 

Brief though Mr. Templemore's wooing had 



been, he and Dora had, nevertheless, read to- 
gether a few opening chapters of the long, fair 
book of love. One day, when he pressed her 
to importunity to accept a gift from him, and 
she refused, with the proud, sad question, 
** What can I give you in return, Mr. Temple- 
more ? " he had lifted up one of the locks of 
hair she wore tied with a blue ribbon at the 
back of her head in a nymph-like fashion, 
which he had praised once, and he had said, ' 
with a smile, " You could give me this." " Hair 
is too dear," mischievously answered Dora. Mr. 
Templemore, who knew that a lady's locks are 
not always her own, blushed. Dora laughed, 
and Mrs. Courtenay, untying the blue ribbon, 
let her daughter's long rich curls flow loosely, 
and at once cut off one, which she trium- 
phantly placed in Mr. Templemore's hand. It 
was Dora's turn to look rueful, and his to 
smile. He had reached the age, indeed, when 
even an enamoured man does not think it a 
priceless boon to have a lock of. a beloved 
woman's hair ; besides, that bright head was 
almost his, and su6h instalments lose in value 
when possession is near and sure ; but there is 
a pleasure in receiving the keys of a con- 
quered citadel, even though its capitulation be 
imminent; and so, as he held this token of 
her subjection, Mr. Templemore looked at his 
$iture wife with gentle and not unkind triumph, 
and the lock thus won he kept very carefully 
— ^it was useless, but it was dear. Now, how- 
ever, its use had come. That lock of hair 
might save him from long misery. 

" Was her hair like this ? " he asked, in a 
broken voice, and with a face so pale that the 
woman drew back startled. ** Speak ! Oh I 
for God's sake, speak ! " he urged. " Tell me 
the truth, whatever that may be." 

•*I know nothing, sir," replied the mar- 
chande ; " I never saw the poor lady. It was 
my cousin who kept the shop then." 

"Your cousin, where is she? She must 
tell me— she shall ! " 
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His looks and his tones had passed from 
grief to menace. But there is one with whom 
we must reckon in every human emergency, a 
grim keeper of secrets, whom no threats can 
terrify, whom no promises can bribe, and that 
one now chose to step in between Mr. Tem- 
plemore and the knowledge he wanted. 

"My coushi is dead, sir,'* said the mar- 
chande. 

Dead ! That woman whom he had delayed 
to question till the last moment, so much did 
ie dread her reply, was now forever beyond 
his reach. He was baffled again; another 
dead woman stood between him and the truth ; 
yet it was a terrible sort , of relief to feel that 
he could not get at the fatal certainty; to 
doubt meant to hope. 

** And so that was her hair,'' said the woman, 
looking curiously at the lock of hair which his 
passive hand still held ; " very beautiful hair 
— ^I remember my poor cousin said so." 

She loolced both inquisitive and interested. 
He saw that the knowledge he so dreaded 
would be welcome to that woman. She wanted 
the mystery of that drama to be solved, and 
there would be a grim satisfaction to her in 
the knell of all his hopes. He hurriedly hid 
the hair from her eight. He would not trust 
her. In her wish to find a meaning to. the sad 
story of the unknown dead, she might deceive 
herself and help to deceive him. 

"I think it was chiefly by her hair my 
cousin identified the poor lady," continued th^ 
marchande ; " I know it was beautiful hair." 

Mr. Templemore heard her and was mute ; 
the conviction and the hope with which he had 
entered this place were leaving him inch by 
inch. He did his best to keep them — he 
grasped them as a .drowning man grasps his 
last plank of safety, and they would not abide 
with .him. They floated farther and farther 
away on the dark and dismal sea of doubt. He 
did not indeed believe that the suicide and his 
wife were one, but then he was no longer sure 



that they were not. He could not speak, he 
could not argue, he could not even hear this 
mentioned. He went down-stairs, and slipping 
some money in the child's hand, he left the 
shop without saying a word. He walked 
away, not knowing whither he went, neither 
thinking nor remembering aught beyond a 
ceaseless question, which ever rang within him 
like a knell, "Was it Dora ?" 

When thought returned to Mr. Templemore, 
he was standing on the quays, with the river, 
the bridges, and a distant prospect of church 
towers on one hand, and the verdure of trees 
on the other. The soft bluish mists of even- 
ing were abroad, and rosy clouds, still flushed 
with the sunset, floated across the sky. It was 
a fair and delicious picture, and yet Mr. Tem- 
plemore felt as if it broke his heart. His for- 
titude seemed to give way every time he gazed 
on those dark green waters, and still he lin- 
gered near them. Gradually his steps led him 
to that bridge built with the stones of the 
Bastile, whence the dead woman was said to 
have taken her fatal spnng. The palace of the 
Corps Legislatif rises at one end of the bridge, 
and at the other extends the Place de la Con- 
corde, with its eight statues of the cities of 
France, its bronzed fountains, and its old 
Egyptian obelisk. The night was one of full 
moon, and it was both bright and calm. The 
reflection of the lights, burning on distant 
bridges scarcely quivered in the waters of the 
quiet river. Mr. Templemore looked at it as 
he walked up and down the bridge, striving 
against the cruel tempter who ever whispered : 
" What if it should be true ? " 

It is strange how hateful senseless, inani- 
mate objects can become when such a mood 
as Mr. Templemore's is upon us. Every time 
he came back to the palace of the French 
Legislative Assembly, and saw the statues of 
Sully, d'Aguesseau, THOpital, and Colbert, 
who sit so calmly guarding its wide gates, a 
sort of wrath at their stillness and unchang- 
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ing attitude, at that peace of the grave which 
had been theirs so loDg, and npw seemed trans- 
mitted to their stone efiSgies, rose within him. 

After awhile he felt that he could not bear 
this any longer. He left the bridge and struck 
faito that long avenue of trees which follows 
the course of the river. It was a green wilder- 
ness in the days when Anne of Austria was 
gay and young, and for her sake it is still 
called Cours la Reine. He went again over the 
evening's dreary story, and the resemblance 
between Dora and the photograph seemed 
to fade away as he thought of it. Was not 
Nanette's enamel like Dora ? Bid not the 
young actress recall her ? What was there in 
that likeness, after all, that he should go 
through such agony ? Hope grew stronger as 
calmness returned to his mind, bringing with 
it the greatest sense of relief he had expe- 
rienced since his weary search began. It 
seemed as if by passing through this terrible 
doubt he had gained all that he had not ac- 
tually lost. 

At length he turned homeward. He passed 
by one of the Caf6s Chantants. The little 
stage looked bright in the darkness of the sur- 
rounding trees. Three girls in scarlet cloaks 
were sitting, a fourth in blue stood and sang. 
"She is consumptive," thought Mr. Temple- 
more, giving her a critical look. "Poor little 
thing, how long will she last, with those bare 
shoulders and the night air ? " He had stopped 
for a moment ; he now walked on, and as he 
thus turned away he saw a pale, stem face be- 
hmd him — ^the face of John Luan. 

" Pray hear the singer out,'' said the young 
man ; " I should be sorry to interfere with 
your pleasure." 

He got no answer. There was something 
in his aspect which sent a chill to Mr. Temple- 
more's heart. It was as if his fate had risen 
from the darkness of the night, and now stood 
before him. They both remained a few mo- 
ments silent, then John Luan spoke again. 
18 



" I come to bring you the news you asked 
of me two months back. I learned, no matter 
how, that you were in Paris, and I followed 
you for that." 

Still Mr. Templemore did not answer, but 
he walked beyond the circle of the crowd, and 
John Luan followed him. When they stood 
alone near one of the gas-lights of the avenue, 
John Luan said : 

" I bring you news of your wife, Mr. Tem- 
plemore — she is dead I " 

"'Tis false!" angrily replied Mr. Temple- 
more, speaking for the first time. 

" She is dead," doggedly said John Luan. 
" You have killed her — ^remember that You 
took her to your house young, innocent, and 
happy, and you disgraced her — ^I know it all 
now — ^you robbed her of fair name, peace, and 
finally of life — ^remember that, I say I Your 
wife is dead ! " 

" How and when did she die ? " 

" That you shall never know from me. She 
died a cruel, despairing death. That m«ch I 
can tell you." 

" I defy you to prove it I " said Mr. Temple- 
more, trembling with passion. 

" I shall never attempt to do that," replied 
John Luan, with a cold, stern smile, " never. 
She Jias been dead two months, and two 
months I have known it, and I have not said 
a word, I have not made a sign. Did you 
think that I would help you, you her mur- 
derer, to happiness and liberty? Did you 
think that any assistance of mine would en- 
able you to marry Florence Gale ? No— she 
is dead, but you shall never be able to prove 
it. You shall nei«r recover and enjoy your 
liberty. If you really doubt^ you shall doubt 
on, and be thus chastised. And if you do not 
doubt, yet, as you shall never be able to im- 
part your certainty to others, so shall you- 
again be chastised.. And thus," added John^ 
Luan, looking him steadily in the face, "I 
shall have my revenge." 
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" Your revenge, because Dora loved me 1 " 
replied Mr. Templemore, with much indigua- 
tion. ** If I did not think you half mad, Mr. 
LuaL^for your language is not that of a sane 
man — I would tell you that my revenge for 
your malice will be to recover my wife and 
be happy with her. You say she is dead, and 
I tell you she is living ! I tell you nothing 
shall convince me that she and the unhappy 
woman of the Hue de la Serpe were one. You 
' see I am better informed than yoi; think, and 
yet I am not convinced. I have seen the 
liouse, the room, the clothes, the photograph 
even of the dead woman, and I tell you, for 
your comfort, that she was not your cousin 
and my wife.'* 

John Luan looked confounded, but he soon 
recovered, and said : 

" You were not in Paris, Mr. Templemore, 
when she was taken out of the water, not^very 
far from this spot; I was. You were away 
when she was brought to the Morgue ^ I was 
here,«and I saw her. I saw her lying dead 
before roe. I have known her from child- 
hood, and I tell you I saw her. I stood be- 
hind the grating as she lay there cold and in- 
animate. I tell you I saw her. I neither 
claimed nor identified her — ^why should I set 
you free ? — ^but I saw her. And now you may 
believe me or not — ^it matters very little. I 
am mad — ^am I? Good-night, Mr. Temple- 
more.'' 

He laughed scornfully, and walked away, 
and Mr. Templemore let him go. He felt 
stunned. Was it true ? Had John Luan 
really seen her? Had he been mistaken in 
her identity — such thmgs Ijave been — or was 
it really Dora? Was that photojgraph, so 
strangely like her, the true image of his dead 
wife ? And yet what is there in a likeness ? 
Was not Nanette's enamel portrait, of a woman 
who had been dead two hundred yeafrs, like 
Dora? 

" But not so hke as thi^" thought Mr. Tem- 



plemore, with sudden anguish ; " besides, he 
should- know her. Only he may be mad, or a 
liar ; this may be a plot to deceive me.'' 

Imagination is a tormenting gift. As Mr. 
Templemore walked home under the arcades 
jof the Rue de Rivoli, strange thoughts walked 
with hun. It was no longer the great ques- 
tion, was Dora dead or living — ^but was Dora 
false or true ? " Is this a conspiracy of that 
young man against me," thought Mh Temple- 
more, as he went up to his room, *'and is 
Dora in it? Will they go away together 
somewhere, and, deceiving me and the world 
with a feigt^d tale of death, get married, and 
be lost forever ? " 

Por a moment jealousy and wrath over- 
powered every other feeling. Reason was 
wrecked, and Mr. Templemore could only 
think, with impotent fury, of the hateful 
story he had conjured up. Dora, his wife, 
forsaking and betraying him thus ! But sud- 
denly his wrath fell, and was followed by a 
great calmness. How or why he thought of 
this he knew not ; but he remembered how, 
entering his wife's room one morning at Dee- 
nah, he had found her praying. . Her kneel- 
ing attitude, her bent face and clasped hands, 
came back to him, and softened him in a 
moment. She, Dora, his young, pious, and 
innocent wife, peijuring herself to commit 
bigamy with John Luan I 

How could he think it, and yet remember 
how utterly John Luan ba^d failed, and how 
completely he had succeeded with Dora? 
There is a strange sweetness in triumph ; the 
wisest and the best are not insensible to it. 
Mr. Templemore felt moved and softened as 
the thought of the past came back to him. 
Yes, he had prevailed, with scarcely an effort, 
whilst John Luan, after patient years, had 
been balked. He had won the prize for 
which another had toiled ; and she had been 
his, all his; too much his, for if he had 
thought he could lose her, he would never 
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have left ber. She had been so easily won, 
that he bad felt secure, t6o secure by far, and 
now be paid for his past folly by the torment- 
ing doubts of the present 

For, .after all, Mr. Templemore doubted. 
He had faith and hope, but no certitude. 
Even if his wife were not now sleeping in an 
unknown gyiye, he had her not, he knew 
nothing of the road she had taken, of the 
spot thai held her, and, hard fate, he knew 
not how to seek for her. No mariner lost at 
sea, with neither chart nor compass, could 
be more at a loss than he was. 

It was ineritable, perhaps, that something 
of resentment should mingle with these 
thoughts. For, after aU, he did not think 
he had deserved to be so deserted, with aban- 
donment so complete, and silence so scornful. 
Dora might have remembered their dignity, 
ere she had thus laid bare to the world the 
sad secrets of their married life. And thus 
one after the other the angry thoughts came 
rising slowly, but surely, like the waves of a 
sullenly wrathful sea, drowning in theur tide 
tenderness, regret, and even the fair image 
of hope, till suddenly Mr. Templemore's eyes 
feU on the photograph. Monsieur Durand 
had taken the other things; this he had 
either forgotten or left designedly. Mr. Tem- 
plemore took it in his hand, and looked at it 
How like it seemed, and how the likeness 
grew as he looked on ! 

" If I could believe it," ho thought, and his 
lips quivered as he said it to his own heart — 
" if I could think Ibis image showed her poor 
dead face, and that unkindness of mme had 
driven her to such a death, life would hence- 
forth be a blank page, one on which neither 
love, nor hate, nor happiness, nor enjoyment 
could ever again be written for me." 

Many have said such things in the bitter- 
ness of remorse or in the first burst of grief; 
but how many have abided by them ? 

" Crod help me 1 " thought Mr. Templemore 



in the agony of his doubt—" God help me ! 
It is cruelly like her ! " And still he held it 
and gazed on, and he could not put tiie 
image by. 



CHAPTER n.. 

The light of a pale autumn sunbeam fell 
exactly on Mrs. Courtenay's face, and it showed 
very plainly that Mrs. Courtenay was frown- 
ing. A frown was a very unusual thing in- 
deed on that lady's smooth forehead, and it 
required so ominous a fact as three successive 
failures of her favorite patience, \o bring any- 
thing Kke it there. But nothing was incred- 
ible or impossible after such a calamity ; and 
there could be no doubt about it — Mrs. Gouiv 
tenay was frowning. She threw the cards 
down pettishly, and murmured with ill-re- 
pressed indignation as she looked around the 
room, "It is all Dora's fault" 

The room was not a gay one, certainly. It 
was dull, meanly furnished, and it looked out 
on a bleak, bare field, with a lowering autumn 
sky above it A pretty change, indeed, from 
the grave old splendors of Les Roches ! 

"I do believe the gurl must be crazy!" 
thought Mrs. Courtenay — "as crazy as her 
poor aunt ! " 

Here Dora's voice singing gayly in the neat 
room added fuel to the fire of Mrs. Courte- 
nay's indignation. 

" Garry Owen indeed ! " she thought ; " a 
pretty tune to sing about Garry or Terry, or 
Jerry even I " 

What Jerry had to do with it no one could 
have said, not even Mrs. Courtenay ; but the 
three names certainly relieved her, for the 
frown was gone when Dora entered the room, 
in full song, as her mother mentally called it 

Dora had never looked brighter, gayer, or 
more cheerful than she looked now. Never 
in the hopeful days of her ^rlhood had she 
had a sunnier look than that which she wore 
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on this day. But for 'all her cheerfulness, 
Dora's cheeks were pale and thin, and gayly 
though she sang; her eyeft were sunk. Per- 
haps, too, Mrs. Courtenay might have noticed 
or remembered, that, in the old happy days, 
Dora's songs had been sad — doleful, her 
mother called them — ^whereas now they were 
light and gay, when they were not actually 
iherry. But Mrs. Oourtenay was not a very 
clear-sighted person, and Dora's gayetynow 
so far exasperated her, that she sat mute and 
sulky, and folded her arms hi silent protest 

"What! can't you get on with the pa- 
tience?" asked Dora in her lightest Toice, 
and with a little ringing, silrery laugh. ** Let 
me try." 

She sat down and stretched her hand tow- 
ard the cards ; but Mrs. Courtenay took them 
up, made a packet of them, and deliberately 
put them undeneath the cushion of the chair 
on which she was sitting; after which she 
Toioked rather sternly at her daughter. 

Dora laughed again. She laughed very 
often now. 

** What have I done now ? " she asked, in 
her cheerful, good-humored roice; **come, 
tell me my new sin, mamma." 

"Dora, I am very angry," solemnly said 
Mrs. Courtenay. "Why did you lure me 
away from Les Bocbes to— to this horrible 
little hole ? " she added, suddenly raising her 
voice into her favorite little scream. 

"Dear mamma," replied Dora, looking 
amused, "it was agreed we wanted a change— 
and you know Les Roches was a dreadful 
place, after what happened to poor Aunt 
Luan. And this is a lovely spot, and not a 
horrible little hole, as you very unkindly call 
it" 

"Why did we not go to Ireland? " asked 
Mrs. Courtenay. " " I have been very happy 
with my dear husband, and Paul and you, and 
even vdth poor ^rs. Luan, in Ireland. And it 
is quite absurd, D4>ra, that we should be living 



here in this ridicnlons little place, instead of 
being down at Deenab! Deenah was my 
brother-in-law's, and it is your husband's; 
and it is quite absurd that I should never have 
seen it, and more than absurd that we should 
be paying rent here, whilst there is a beautiful 
house doing nothing and wailing for us." 

" Well, mamma, when Mr. ^emplemore 
.comes and looks for us, wis will go to Deenah.'* 

" But Mr. Templemore is not ,commg, and 
he does not write, and you do not write to 
hiin," said Mrs. Courtenay, rocking herself to 
and fro in indignation and wonder. "I never 
heard anything like it — never, Dora,** she 
added, with as much severity (and It was very 
little) as she could infuse in' the words, " yon 
have behaved very badly to your husband." 

Dora seemed much amused, and shook her 
bright head, looking all the time like a merry 
^l who has been working some piece of -mis- 
chief, and who enjoys it; but there was a 
strange, nervous twitching about her lips, even 
whilst she laughed. 

"Dear mamma," she said gayly, "if he does 
not care enough for me to come and seek me, 
I cannot help it, can I? And it id no use 
being vexed or angry about it — ^he did not 
marry me for love, you know." 

" And how docs he know where you are ? ** 
angrily asked Mrs. Courtenay ; "just tell me 
that?" 

" He will find it out when he wants m^^' 
replied Dora, with a pretty toss of her bright 
head. 

"Dora," said Mrs. Courtenay, with as much 
solemnity (and again we say it was not much) 
which she could convey into her look and 
manner, "are you getting frivolous? Why, 
you seem to have no conception of a wife's 
position and duty I " 

" Dear mamma," gayly said Dora, " I was so 
short a time a wife ! And I have always been 
light-hearted, you know. Why, Mr. Temple- 
more said to me once, it was like sunshine to 
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have me Ir a room, I was so bright a creature. 
JFor, you know, he used to make pretty 
Bpeeohea to me, even though he was in love 
with Vrs. Logan all the time. And I suppose 
that sunny girls, if one may call them so, hftve 
no great depth of feeling. Another woman 
would fret and cry perhaps because Mr. Tem- 
plemore is not coming. Better sing and be 
gay, as I am," added Dora, with her brightest 
smile. 

** I never could imde^stand you, Dora," said 
Mrs. Courtenay, looking profoundly puzzled; 
'* never. You adored Paul, and when we lost 
faim — ^" added Mrs. Courtenay, ^th a tremor 
in h^r voice. 

** I was as gay as ever, after a time," sug- 
gested Dora. . " Why, yes ; you see, mamma, 
you are French, and I am Irish, that is the 
difference. We Irish," she added, looking 
very saucy, "are more Celtic than you are. 
And we are not half civilized yet, as the whole 
world can tell you. When we suffer we give 
a great cry, a, terrible wail, like a keene over 
the. dead ; then we are, gay and lively again, 
being, as the whole world also knows, a very 
merry people, light-hearted and light-headed. 
It is a <Hspensatioii of Providence, I have no 
doubt," added Dora, with a touch of irony ; 
'*but if I have my share of the national gift, 
why reproach me with it ? After all, mamma, 
I suspect I am a more cheerful companion 
than if I had a solemn English grief or a dec- 
orous French one. Then you have the com- 
fort of knowing that when I leave you, as I 
must this afternoon, I am not fretting my 
heart out^ but just taking life easily and 
merrily." 

" Yes ; but I wish you would not leave me," 
said Mrs. Courtenay, a little pettishly ; " what 
dim you want in Bouen to-day ? " 

"Must I not see about money — ^money?" 
gayly asked Dora : " good, kmd Mr. Byan is 
not here to help me now — ^I must do it all my- 
self, you know." 



Still, Mrs. Courteu&y was querulous, and 
wondered why Dora must needs go to Bouen ; 
but Dora gave her a kiss, told her not to won- 
der if she did not come in to tea, and ran up- 
stairs to dress. 

" But she must come in to tea," thought 
Mrs. Courtenay ; " I must teU her so.** 

But Dora did not give her mother the op- 
portunity. She slipped down-stiurs unheard, 
and bade Mrs. Courtenay adieu by tapping at 
the parlor window as she passed it on her 
way out. Mrs. Courtenay, indeed, opened the 
window, and called her daughter back— in 
vun. Dora had already turned the comer of 
the house, and did not, or would not, hear the 
summons. 

"She is getting a very disobedient girl," 
thought Mrs. Courtenay, in some indignation. 
" I need not wonder she behaves so badly to 
Mr. TemQfemore when she treats me so.^* 

But Mrs. Courtenay*s wrath was nev«r T«ry 
long-lived. It gradually calmed down, and 
though she thought herself very ill-used, she 
took refuge and sought for consolation m a 
patience. But the pack of cards which she 
had so indignantly put away out of Dora's 
reach did not seem to Mrs. Courtenay a suffi- 
ciently lucky one. 

" I shall do itfor a wish," she thought, " and 
I shall take a fresh pack. If I succeed at 
once, it ifl a proof that Mr. Templemore will 
soon come and fetch us. If I have some 
trouble about it, as is likely, why, then we 
must wait, I suppose ; and if I fail — ^^ Here 
Mrs. Courtenay, who had risen, and was going 
ttp-st<urs for tiie cards, paused, with her hand 
on the lock, and stood still in some perplexity. 
She was not one of your bold spirits, who will 
stake their all on one cast, and trust Fate with 
too much, so she looked for a third alterna- 
tive, which should neither be success nor 
faOure, and she found it in the evamve bit of 
commonplace, " If I fail, it is sure proof that < 
Mr. Templemore knows nothing about it** 
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Bat about what Mr. Templemore knew noth- 
ing, or how he could possibly be ignorant of 
Doh^A flight, Mrs. Oourtenaj forgot to say to 
herself, and quite triumphant at the loophole 
through which she had escaped destiny, she 
went up-stairs to look for her pack of cards. 
To her great annoyance, she found none hi her 
room; she searched up and down, but no 
cards were to be got Yet Dora bad bought 
her a pack— it was only yesterday. Where 
had she put them ? Mrs. Courtenay entered 
her daughter's room, a poor and meanly-fur- 
nished one. Mrs. Courtenay's heart swelled. 
Were* this low bed, with its shabby chintz 
curtains, this painted chest of drawers, that 
dilapidated wash-hand stands-were these fit 
for the mistress of Les Roches, and the wife 
of Richard Templemore ? 

** She must be crazy," indignantly thought 
Mrs. Courtenay ; " her Aunt Luan w^ mad " — 
they had beard of Mrs. Luan's death — '* and 
Dora got it from her, and is erazy. But my 
mind is quite made up — ^I shall wait a while 
longer, then write to Mr. Templemore, and 
ask him what he means by letting his wife 
run away from him so. Now the cards must 
be in one of these drawers. I wonder in 
wiiich?" 

Mrs. CJourtenay had a natural hatred of 
trouble. She tried to guess which drawer 
could possibly hold the cards she was looking 
for, but as none bore a label telling lookers-on 
its contents, she recklessly pulled one open, 
and began her search by a slow, careful sur- 
vey. • 

Dora had taken very few things with heft; 
from Les Roches, a &ct which, when she dis- 
coYered it, greatly exasperated her mother, 
linen, smelling sweetly of violet powder, now 
met her view ; she closed the drawer pettishly, 
and tried the next. This held collars and 
sleeves, and a silk dress carefully folded. 
« One," angrily thought Mrs. Courtenay. She 
was dosing that drawer too, when a little cas- 



ket caught her eye. Were the cards in tiiat ? 
It had no lock, and Mrs. Courtenay <^ned it 
rather curiously. She saw some papers, and 
recognizing Paul's writing, she put them hnd^ 
with a dim eye and a trembling hand. Her 
step-son had been very dear to Mrs. Courte- 
nay. Another paper, which she had taken out 
at the same time, fell on the floor. She picked 
it up. It was an envelope, on which Dora's 
hand had written, ** The first and the last." 

The first and the last I What could that 
mean ? The envelope was not sealed, but it 
was wot>n, as if it had been used often. Mrs. 
Courtenay did not ask herself what right Aie 
had to pry into her daughter's secrets, she 
took out the two papers which the envelope 
held, and she read them both. One was a 
note which Kr. Templemore had written to 
Dora as Doctor Richard, the other one was 
that which intimated her mother's banish- 
ment One was Hope, as she had first come 
to a dreaming gurl; the other was Reality, 
as she had visited a sorrowful woman. And 
both, though Mrs. Courtenay knew it not, 
had been read daily by Dora since she left 
Les Roches. Daily she had gone back with 
one to the exquisite visions of the past, and 
daily, too, she had been led by the other 
down to the unutterable bitterness of the 
present ^ 

Mrs. Courtenay remained with the paper m 
her hand till she could not see it for tears. 
Then, meek and subdued in spirit as in bear- 
ing, she put it back, and went down-stairs. 
But neither with the old nor with a fresh pack 
of cards did Mrs. Courtenay question fate un- 
der the guise of a patience. She sat in her 
chair, crying silently, and now and then say- 
ing, in a low, broken voice, " It was for my 
sake, my poor Dora ! It was all for me t " * 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Mb. Ryan's advice concerning the shares in 
the Redmore Mines had been to sell out whilst 
they were at a premium, and Dora had gone to 
Paris for that purpose. The money had been 
placed in Mrs. Courtenay's name at a banker's 
in Rouen, and her daughter had therefore but 
to go and present a check to be paid. The 
transaction in itself could not betray her. Not 
that she cared for concealment ; she neither 
sought nor shunned detection, but let CTents 
take their course recklessly. She saw no one 
whom she knew on her way to Rouen, and no 
one saw her ; besides, her crape veil was thick, 
and protected her from the careless observa- 
tion of strangers. But the check which Mrs. 
Oourtenay had given her failed in some re- 
quirement, and the French clerk hesitated, and 
would not cash it. Seeing Dora's annoyance, 
,he referred the matter to the head of the estab- 
lishment ; but he was out for an hour — ^would 
Dora call again ? She said she would, and left 
the house to wander about the streets of that 
city in which she no longer had a home. She 
shunned Notre Dame and its vicinity, and went 
toward Saint Ouen. She entered the little 
garden around the church, and sat there to 
rest, and as she sat she thought : " We must 
not stay here. Why should we ? He has for- 
gotten me. I must abide by my fate, and re- 
member that, such as it is, I have chosen it. 
We must go back to Ireland and live there. 
He has forgotten and put me by I I shall let 
him feel and know that if I gave my love un- 
sought, I, too, can conquer, and, if need be, 
pluck it out, and yet live on." 

She could do it, but it was hard. Besides, 
Dora had not expected this. Pew women seem 
to understand that love, even strong vehement 
love, is but one of the many features in a man's 
life. And Mr. Templemore had so many things 
to think of! He had his child, he had his 
poor, his studies, and his articles of vertu. 



Passionately though he had loved Dora, that 
passion could never have absorbed him for 
more than a time. He had not, indeed, borne 
his wife's flight with the scornful indifference 
she attributed to hun; his search had been 
keen, his grief had been great, but perhaps he 
had given up the one in despair, and perhaps 
there was a weary lull in the other ; for though 
she was so near him he had failed to find her. 
"He scorns me," thought Dora, with a full 
heart. " Well, I do not scorn him, but I, too, 
can be proud 1 " 

But pride is a cold comforter, and Dora felt 
it. She felt, too, what we all feel at some hour 
of our life, that h6r sorrow was too much for 
her. 

" What ails me ? " she thought, with a sort 
of despair ; " he has deserted me, allowed me 
to go my own way, what ails me, that I cannot 
forget him, but must remember and suffer 
on?" 

What ailed her? Alas! this much: that 
life was impetuous and exacting, that love 
would not be denied, and that both were too 
strong for anger or pride. Still she strove 
against them. If she were not his wife, if he 
had but married Florence, she thought she 
would not care. But we cannot lie to our own 
hearts. From the depths of her being rose a 
reply : 

" Do not say so ; you know that it is better 
to have been loved a few days, than not to have 
been loved at all. You know that it would 
have been the bitterness of death to have seen 
him married to Mrs. Logan, even as there is 
something of the sweetness of Paradise in being 
linked to him. You know that if he has 
wronged you, his nature is too great and too 
generous not to do you justice later — ^aud will 
there not be a foretaste of heaven in your for- 
^veness and that reunion ? Think of what 
his repentance will be, and remember these 
days of love which he gave you — ^fe^, but per- 
fect Can anything annihilate them? Are 
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tbej not a portion of jour life, the truest and 
the best? What though years should pass 
thus, in yain hope and expectation ? A mo- 
ment* will yet come that shall crown all your 
sorrow, and conquer it, a time when you too 
can say to grief, " Where is thy victory — where 
is thy sting ? " 

Her eyes were dim with tears, but they were 
tears full of softness. She looked around her. 
The perennial charm of Eden seemed thrown 
over the dusty garden. The noisy children, 
the servant-girls, the gloomy mass of Saint 
Ouen^ all vanished, and if they were seen it 
waa with the thought — 

*' We will come here and study Saint Ouen, 
as he once promised me in Deenah that we 
should, and every sorrow and every wrong 
shall be buried and forgotten — and it will be 
Paradise — Paradise ! " 

Delicious was the day-dream, but very t>rief. 
Voices talking behind her roused Dora. She 
awoke with a sigh, but yet did not feel all 
unhappy. The gates of Eden were only just 
closed, and its sweetness lingered around her 
still. 

" Now, where are they ? " ssdd a sharp ir- 
ritable voice, a woman^s in English. *' Gussy, 
come here directly." 

** I. never heard anything lik^ it," said an- 
other voice, feminine too; "how many weeks 
Jias his wife been dead t " 

" Not merely dead, but, drowned. It was 
her cousin, that stupid Doctor Luau, who 
knew her," says Florence. " Gussy, stay here. 
Do you think these Grays handsome ? " 

"Handsome I they have not got a nose 
among them all. I wish they would not stare 
so at Saint Ouen. I do thmk, like Florence, 
that it is an old bore." 

" How could she make up her mind to be 
a third wife ? " 

" Oh ! it was she whom he was to have 
married, you know ; only he committed a 
mistake, and took his daughter's governess 



to church, instead of poor Flo.-^I shall.box 
your ears, Gussy ! " 

They now came forward, and stood in front 
of Dora : two specimens of the English femi- 
nine traveller and sightseer, carrying a little 
stock of scandal with them, as the ancient 
joumeyer carried his gods wherever he went. 

" And is he married yet f " asked one of 
the pair. 

The owner of Gussy smiled, and whilst that 
smile passed across her face^ Dora fel( as if 
her heart had ceased to beat. 

" Not yet," she answered,- " he went off 
suddenly in his wild way a few days back, and 
poor Flo is distracted. Miss Hoor« took 
scarlatina, .and the • child took it from her. 
She thinks he went for Hoe diamonds." 

The rest of the party joined them ; they all 
moved on. They west talking and. laughing 
all the way, and leaving a wrecked happiness 
behind them ! 

How often dp we .feel this in life! How 
often, when a heavy blow comes, do we thmk^ 
" Ah I the rest . was nothing I This was the 
crowning catastrophe, the shipwreck, the last 
cause beyond which there is no appeal." If 
she could but have doubted — but it was not 
in her power to do so. His name had not 
been mentioned, nor Mrs. Logan's, for Flor- 
ence might belong to any one, and yet a 
certainty, against which she could not strive, 
entered her very soul and tortured it He 
thought her dead, how or why mattered not — I 
he thought it There lay the fhll explana- ' 
tion of his silence. Afas ! she. had never 
thought of that. She had imagined that the 
voluntary forgetfulness of a bitter resentment 
weighed upon her. She had not thought that 
the cold oblivion of the grave already lay be- 
tween her and her husband. He had for- 
given her, she was sure of it now — her ima- 
ginary sins were buried in the mercy we ex- 
tend to the dead. She was no more his wife, 
erring, indeed, but warm and living— *he was 
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that something impalpable and unseen, against 
which we can cherish no resentment That 
thin veil, so thin, but so chill, which divides 
us even from the most beloved, had spread 
between her and him, and so his love had 
returned— oh I what wonder!— to the fond, 
childish Florence, the chosen one of Us- heart, 
and, after a decent time given for mourning, 
they would marry and be blest at last 

This fiur future she must now break. A 
second time she must be the cause of Mr. 
Templemore's grief. Periiaps this thought 
overpowered heiv- perhafis the consciousness 
that her deAth had been welcomed as a de- 
liverance was too much for her fortitude. She 
did not faint, she did not even lose conscious- 
ness, but when the sense of reality at last 
came back to her, she saw that a silent and 
wondering crowd had gathered around her. 
She looked vacantly at a woman's fiEice, and 
saying, in a cold, monotonous voice, '^ I was 
unwell,' but I am well now,'' she rose and 
walked away. 

As fast as her limbs could bear her, she 
walked through the streets; with the eager- 
ness of a lover going to a trysting-place, she 
hurried to meet her bitter woe. If happiness 
has its fever, so has sorrow — a cruel fever, 
which drives us on and spares not A pre- 
sentiment^ strong as a certainty, told Dora 
that she would fincT the confirmation of the 
fatal tidings she had heard on her aunVs 
grave, and it did not deceive her. Day was 
declining as she entered the cemetery. She 
passed through the wooden crosses, and stone 
and marble skbs, till she reached Mrs. Luan's 
last resting-place. Yes, there it was, written 
beneath Mrs Luan's name : 



DORA COURTENAY. 

This was her epitaph. No date of birth or 
death, for one was shameful; no record of 
marriage, for it had been ill-fated; nothing 



but that name which was hers no longer, and 
yet was the only one by which John Luan 
would remember her. For it was he who had 
had that "Dora Courteuay" inscribed — he^ 
and not Mr. Templemore, who had outlived 
her loss, as he had survived that of Florence, 
and had gone to get the diamonds for his 
third nuptials] 

" Surely these graves ought to calm mef* 
thought Dora, looking round her ; " surely the 
dead, who sleep here so soundly^ admonish 
me, if I but heard them." 

But the dead were silent, or their voi<Ses 
were very low, for when Dora left them they 
had taught her nothing. 

Her first words, when she entered the room 
where her mother sat, alone and sad, were, 
"Hew cold it is!" 

"How pale and ill you look!" said Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

" Yes — ^it is so cold," replied Dora, shivering. 

"Dora!" exclaimed her mother, rising, 
" you must go back to your husband I " 

" Go back to him ! " impetuously exclaimed 
Dora. 

"Yes, you must I know all I know 
why you left him— -I feel sure he is brokeA- 
hearted — " 

" Broken-hearted 1" interrupted Dora; "do 
you know that he thinks me dead, that there 
is a talk of his marrying Mrs. Logan, and that 
I have just read my own name inscribed on 
poor Aunt Luan's grave? Yes, weeds are 
beginning to cheke the flowers John set there, 
I suppose ; but my name is on it, and Mr. 
Templemore is a widower, and he is going to 
marry Mrs. Logan." 

Mrs. Courtenay stared confounded. Nothing 
could exceed her amaaement when Dora to|^ 
her all she knew, unless it was her indigna- 
tion, when her daughter added, recklessly: 

" Yes, it is so ; and yet, mamna, I am going 
back to day to Les Roches." 

" You are going to leave me I" cried Mrs. 
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Courtenay, and, leaning back in ber cbair, sbe 
gazed with a look fall of dismay on her 
daughter, who stood before her very pale, but 
▼ery calm. 

♦*I cannot help it," replied Dora, with a 
quiyering lip. "He has forgotten me; he 
thinks me dead ; he is going to marry Mrs. 
Logan, they say; but, for all that, I must go. 
I am his wife, and when I married him I un- 
dertook to be the mother of his child. If he 
were with her, I should write and merely tell 
him I am alive, for, you see, I would rather 
not read in his face what he must feel on see- 
ing me ; but I cannot help myself. Eva is 
lefk to the care of servants, or to that, scarcely 
better, of Mrs. Logan. I must be true to the 
child, who was always so true to me 1 " 

" Yes, and Mr. Templemore will come back 
and keep you ! " querulously said Mrs. Cour- 
tenay. 

*'He may not come back before Eva is 
well," replied Dora;* "and surely," she added, 
very sadly, " he has shown no wish to keep 
me, mamma." 

" But I say that he will keep you," persisted 
Mrs. Courtenay, who was now in tears, " and 
theh what is to become of me ? " 

Dora knelt before her mother, and, clasping 
Mrs. Courtenay^B waist, she looked up fondly 
in her &ce. 

"No one shall keep me from you," she 
said, with a smile. " If Mr. Templemore locks 
the doors I shall get out of the window. And 
I will come back — ^I will come back ! " 

Mrs. Courtenay looked down at her wist- 
fully, but she still thought: "I know he will 
keep Dora." 

Her daughter had no such fear. She had 
i#ver felt yery sure of her husband's aflFection, 
and since the great bitterness which had divided 
them, she had felt that his love was gone from 
her, never to return. There was pain, there 
was humiliation in the thought of now going 
back to his house ; and Dora had sud it truly, 



she did it for the child. But Mrs. Courtenay 
thought, as she saw her depart : "She is still 
fond of him." 



CHAPTER Lm. 

The grayness of twilight was stealing over 
the road when Dora reached the gates of Les 
Boches. She had alighted and sent away the 
carriage that brought her at a little distance 
from the house ; but short though that dis- 
tance was, Dora, felt as if her limbs could 
scarcely bear her thus far, and she had to 
pause and recover her breath, lind compose 
herself before she went in. The gates were 
open ; the porter was not even in the lodge. 
No one was visible, but, looking up, Dora saw 
lights in Eva*s room, and in Miss Moore^B. She* 
went up the flight of steps and entered the 
house without meeting any one ; but as she 
reached the door that led to the suite of rooms 
she and Eva had occupied before her marriage, 
it opened, and one of the maids came out with 
a light in her hand. At first the girl only saw 
Dora's figure in the gloomy passage. 

" Who's that ? " she asked, sharply. 

Without waiting fof a reply, she raised her 
candle. The light flashed across Dora's pale 
face. The girl saw and recognized her ; for a 
moment terror held her mute, then, uttering a 
faint scream, she dropped the candlestick and 
fled down the staircase. Her cry roused 
Jacques, who was in the room she had just left. 
He came out as Dora, composedly picking up 
the candlestick, was going to enter her old 
apartment Jacques' nerves were naturally 
strong, and had just then been strengthened 
by a cordial of which he and the housenaaid 
had been partaking before Dora's unexpected 
appearance. On seeing his late mistress he 
looked bewildered and confused, and uttered a 
deep " Oh 1 " but when Dora addressed him, 
and said calmly, " How is Miss Eva ? " Jacques 
was able to reply, though sUll with a wild stare 
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at this dead woman who had so imexpectedly 
come back to life : 

" Mademoiselle Eva is very well — very bad, 
I mean." 

" Is she conscious ? " asked Dora, fearing 
lest her sudden appearance should agitate or 
over-alarm the child. 

Jacques shook his head. It was plain that 
there was very little consciousness to be ap- 
prehended from Mr. Templemore's little daughr 
ter. . y 

" Take that light," said Dora, handing k to 
him as she spoke. Her other hand ^s ex- 
tended toward the lock of Ev^'s jifbr ; but 
Jacques, with a boldness and freedom he had 
never shown before, stepped in front of her, 
and effectually checked her entrance. 

" Mademoiselle must excuse me," he said ; 
''but I think mademoiselle had betternotgo 
in now." 

The blood rushed up to Dora^s face, and 
dyed it crimson. It was not possible that her 
husband had given orders to deny her to his 
child. Her blush and her silence confirmed 
Jacques in his suspicion. 

" I dare say that mademoiselle can see Made- 
moiselle Eva to-morrow," he continued com-*, 
posedly, and laying a slight stress on the word 
that proclaimed Dora unwedded ; " but she had 
better not see her now." 

" Where is Mr. Templemore ? " asked Dora. 

" Monsieur is away, and that is just it. He 
left no orders about mademoiselle." 

This time Dora understood the insult. She 
reddened again with mingled indignation and 
shame ; but she scorned to acknowledge the 
taunt, and it was composedly that she said : 

'* The master of the house has no need to 
leave orders about its mistress, Jacques. Let 
me pass ! " 

There was something in the flash of her 
eye, something in the quiet gesture of her 
hand, which Jacques, accustomed as he was 
to obey and to recognize empire, could not 



disregard. Yet he struggled agauist the very 
feeling that made him step aside and give way 
to Dora, and with something like remonstrar 
tive sullenness in his tone, he said — 

" Madame Logan is there." 

Dora's heart sickened within her. This 
was her welcome home. Mr. Templemore's 
servants insulted her, and the woman he loved 
had forestalled her, and taken her place by 
her husband's child. But keen though the 
pang was,, it was also brief; and her look as 
it fell on Jacques said so expressively, " What 
about it ? " that tlfe man replied in a tone of 
excuse : 

" I thought I had better tell madame." 

This time he thought it better to drop the 
offensive "mademoiselle." Without ftirther 
parley, Dora went up to the sick-room. She 
opened the door and closed it again so noise- 
lessly, that her entrance was not heard by 
Mrs. Logan. A look showed Dora that Flor- 
ence was not alone. She stood at some little 
distance from Eva's white cot, talking to no 
less a person than Doctor Petit. The very 
man whom Mr. Templemore so much objected 
' to had been called in to attend on his sick 
child ! The light of a night lamp fell full on 
Mrs. Logan's pretty face, and showed it to be 
full of concern. She raised tier little dark 
eyebrows, and gathered her rosy lips with an 
assumption of grave anxiety which might be 
yielded as much to decorum as to real uneasi- 
ness. At least, even in that moment Dora 
thought so. 

*"And so you are uneasy. Doctor Petit!" 
she sad, with a look between perplexity and 
trouble ; " really this is a great responsibility 
upon me, and I do wish that poor dear Miss 
Moore would recover, or that Mr. Temple- 
more would return. Indeed, I wish both." 

*'My only uneasiness is lest my orders 
should not be attended to," sententiously said 
Doctor Petit "Let my orders be attended 
to, and I answer for the result." 
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** TeB, but suppose your orders should not 
be attended to ! " pettishly retorted Florence ; 
•* I cannot be everywhere, can I ? — ^and the re- 
sponsibiUty is all the same. So I do wish, I 
do, Mr. Templemore n^ould come back ! " 

As she uttered the words, she happened to 
turn round ^slightly. Dora stood before her, 
silent and rather pale, but with all the signs 
of life about her. On seeing her, Josephine 
had uttered a cry of terror, and JacqueA had 
looked bewildered and amazed ; but it was 
blank dismay which appeared on Mrs. Logan's 
&oe as her rival thus returned from tiie grave to 
confront her. She stepped back, and clutched 
the doctor's arm, and gasped for breath, but 
she could not speak. Dora looked at her 
with sorrowful Severity. She knew what feel- 
ing had brought Florence to Eva's sick-bed. 
It was not love for the child, it was not kind- 
ness or pity — it was the secret hope of win- 
ning back a past which her own act had for- 
feited — of conquering anew her lost lover, and 
perhaps, too, the master of Deenah and Les 
Roches. 

" I am sorry to startle you, Mrs* Logan," 
she said, with much composure. '^I believe 
a rumor of my death has .been spread, and I 
can see that it has reached you. But, as you 
may perc^ve, I am not dead, but Mving, and 
on learning Eva's illness, I came at once.-* 
May I ask, sir," she said, addressing Doctor 
Petit in French, "what you think of the 
child's state ? I trust you are not uneasy ? " 

Doctor Petit did not answer at once. Mrs. 
Logan's agitation had struck him as rery 
singular ; he looked at her for some clew to 
guide him, but she had sunk down on a chair 
pale as death, and her emotion was unintelr 
liable to him; so, looking at Dora, he said, 
point-blank : 

"May I know ^hom I have the honor of 
addressing?" 

" I am Mr. Temptemore's wife, and Eva's 
st^mother," simply replied Dora. 



Doctor Petit bowed, but looked more sur- 
prised than Impressed — ^indeed, if Mrs. Logan^ 
silence had not confirmed Dora's words, he 
would probably have looked incredulous ; but 
as no denial came from that quarter, he was 
compelled to believe this stranger. As he 
had heard, however, that Mrs. Tempiemppe 
had left her husband's house very suddenly, 
and as .he had no sort of conception of the 
d^ree of authority which Mr. Templemore 
would yield to her, were he to come back, 
there was just a touch of polite supercilious- 
ness in his reply : 

" I am uneasy — slightly so, I confess it, but 
still I am uneasy. Nevertheless," be added, 
turning to Florence, **I do hope, as I was 
telling you, madame, that, with care and 
attention to my orders, the child will do." 

And he drew on his gloves, and looked for 
his hat, evidently considering Mrs. Logan as 
the person from whom he drew his mandate, 
and ignoring Mr. Templemore^ wife. 

Florence now roused herself from the stupor 
into which Dora's appearance had thrown her, 
and scarcely knowing, perhaps, what she was 
saying, she repeated mechanically her previous 
words: 

"It is such a responsibility. I do wish, I 
do, thkt Mr. Templemore would come back ! " 

Dora looked from one to the other, and 
she thought, with much bitterness : 

" I have deserved this. On the day when 
I left this house I brought all this on myself; 
then I must bear it — ^I must bear it I " So 
her look* remained calm, and the tones of her 
voice were low and even as ,she addressed 
Doctor Petit, and said, " I am much obliged 
to you, sir, for the care you have bestowed 
on the child, and I hope you will have the 
kindness to continue your attendance." 

"I shall call again to-morrow m<>rmng," 
said Doctor Petit, rather more graciously — 
"indeed, and spite the great distance, I have 
called twice daily, as madame kiows." 
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*'I am much obliged to you,-* said Dora 
^ain; ^^but you. will not take it amiss, I 
hope, if I call in one of your brethren, Doctor 
Leroux, who usually attends on Eva, to assist 
yon." 

Doctor Petit looked aa if he did take this 
yery much amiss, and he sdid, rather stiffly, 
that he would have no objection to hold a 
consultation on Eva's case with Doctor Leroux. 
** Though," he added, with marked emphasis, 
'* I cannot say I think it at all necessary." 

" That is not my meaning," resumed Dora ; 
" I wish Doctor Leroux to conduct this case 
with you. And, indeed, on my. way here I 
left- word for him to call." 

Doctor Petit looked astounded. 

'* Madame 4" he said, with some heat, 
" this is inflicting a very unnecessary affront 
upon me. -Ton .must know that I can con- 
sent to nothing of the kind, and your pro- 
posal leaves me no alternative but to with- 
draw altogether" 

" But you must not withdraw ! " cried Flor- 
ence, turning crimson, an(i wholly forgetting 
how painful she had 'found her previous state 
of responsibility, " / cannot allow it. / am 
answerable to Miss Moore for the child's life." 

"And I to her father," interrupted Dora, 
with a slight flush on her pale cheek. 

" Well, Mrs. Templemore," retorted Flor- 
ence, speaking very fast, " you will acknowl- 
edge that Eva was not left in your care." 

" Was she left in yours, Mrs. Logan ? " 

" She was left to the care of Miss Moore, 
and all I have doue has been done with Miss 
Moore's wish and authority." 

She spoke triumphantly, and Dora felt the 
force of the argument Eva had not indeed 
been left in her care, and she did not know 
but her husband would resent her interference, 
even as he might be displeased with her 
return. But memory, crossing the bitter 
chasm that now divided them, showed her a 
face full of concern. To that she trusted. 



" J acknowledge Miss Moore's claims," she 
said, answering Mrs. Logan, " but Mr. Tem- 
plemore's are greater still, aud I act in his 
name." 

Mrs. Logan was going to reply, for having ' 
always plenty to say, and being troubled with 
no sense of dignity, she was not one to be 
easily silenced ; but Doctor Petit interfered, 
and with a quiet wave of his hand, said 
loftily : 

" I beg, madame, you will have the good- 
ness to say no more. It is impossible, after 
what has passed, that I should continue to 
attend on this unfortunate child; but, in 
justice io myself, I must say this: she is 
now progressing favorably ; if, therefore, any 
casualty should occur, I. wish it to be well 
understood that the blame cannot rest iqvon 
me.". 

He moved toward the door, but Florence 
attempted to det^ him. 

" I cannot allow this," she said, " I really 
cannot. Miss Moore called you in, she Is 
Eva's aunt, and sh« left the child in my care, 
and I cannot allow this I " 

She spoke angrily and fast, but Dora said 
not a word to detain Doctor Petit, oc to alter 
his resolve, and if he had the misfortune of 
being a very bad doctor, he was neither a 
servile nor a mean man. 

"It is quite useless, madame," he said, ad- 
dressing Florence ; " I am not accustomed to 
such treatment, and will not tolerate it. Ma- 
dame, being the child's step-mother, no doubt 
has the greatest and the strongest right to 
dictate on this matter ; only I think I might 
have been treated with more courtesy ? " 

" I meant and mean no discourtesy," here 
remarked Dora, " but knowing what my hus- 
band's wish would be, I must obey it." 

" I wash my hands of the result," said Doc- 
tor Petit, with a slight sneer, " and I have the 
honor to wish you a good-evening." 

Florence saw him to the door, then came 
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back, her eyes sparkliog with tears of anger 
and mortification. 
%^ * "Well, Dora," she said, "you have again 
prevailed against me ; but if this child dies, 
* Mr. Templemore shall know that you came 
back to prevent her from bang saved. How 
dare you do it ? " she asked Impetuously, 
" how dare you do it ? " ^ 

" And how dare you forget that the child 
is mine ? " asked Dora, with a quivering lip. 
" On the day he married me he gave her to 
me; I asked him for her, and I got her. He 
gave himself too on that day, but if he has 
withdrawn one gift," she added, in a failing 
voice, " as I dare say you know, Florence, he 
has not yet taken back the other," she said, 
pointing to the little low bed. "j^esides, I 
have another right. You had, perhaps you 
still have, the father's heart ; but even you 
must confess that I have always had the child's. 
And now pray let this cease — ^let there be 
silence and peace about that poor little sick- 
bed. Let there be no bitterness between us. 
The two men whom I have most loved — ^my 
brother — my husband, have preferred you to 
me. Leave me the child, Florence — leave me 
the child. But for my aunt and you, I should 
be Dora Oourtenay still Bcmember that, and 
grudge me not a position and a name which 
have cost me so dear, that when I read to-day 
my own epitaph on poor Aunt Luan's grave, I 
wished it were true — ^I wished I were lying 
there with her, away from all the bitterness 
which made me leave this house, .and which I 
find in it on my return. Remember Paul, 
Florence — remenaber him, and let there be 
peace between us." 

For once Mrs. Logan was affected ; for once 
Dora had found the way to her heart. Paul 
Goxirtenay's name brought the tears to her 
eyes. She had not loved him very much ; but 
such as it Was, this love of her youth had been 
the only disinterested affection of her life. It 
had not stood the test of poverty, but money 



had not helped its birth. And Paul Conrtenay 
bad loved very faithfully. No second love ha d 
effaced her image there, and she knew it. 

" Poor Paul I " she said, taking out her 
handkerchief — " poor Paul ! I was very sorry 
for him, and it made Mr. Logan in such a way 
with me. But then you know, Dora, it ifl me " 
— ^Mrs. Logan did not care miich for grammar 
— "and not you, whom Mr. Templemore 
should have married* You will acknowledge 
that, I am sure." 

"She never liked him — never," thought 
Dora, looking at her in wonder, "or she could 
not stand there talking so to me, his wife." 

But she did not think it needful to answer 
Mrs. Logan-s . strange ronark. She had sat 
down by Eva's cot, and she was looking at 
the child. Eva's dark eyes glittered with 
fever, but she did not recognize her former gov- 
erness. 

"And how you can take the frightM re- 
sponsibility you are now takiiu^ with Eva is 
more than I can imo^ne," pettishly resumed 
Florence ; " besides, you reaUy have behaved 
abonfmably to Doctor Petit. I am quite .cer- 
tain Mr. Templemore will be so angry," she 
added, raising her eyebrows, to give her words 
more emphasis. 

Still Dora was silent She was thinking 
what a difference Nature had placed between 
her and this woman. How one was made to 
float down the stream of grief, which nearly 
submerged the other. ' Site would never have 
let her husband go, if it broke her heart that 
he should leave her ; she could never have left 
his house, however much his indifference had 
stung her. If her folly led her into trouble, 
it would at least have saved her from such 
calamity as had fallen to Dora's lot 

" On one thing, however, I am determined," 
resumed Mrs. Logan, getting angry at Dora's 
silence, " that Miss Moore shall have the medi- 
cal attendant she prefers, and that Mr. Teni' 
plemore shall know the truth." • 
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"You are very welcome," replied Dora, 
with such evident weariness of this conversa- 
tion that Mrs. Logan became scarlet, and giving 
her an indignant glance, darted out of the 
room. 



CHAPTER LTV. 

The door had scarcely closed on Mrs. Logan, 
when Doctor Leroux was announced, and shown 
in by Jacques. Dora's face lit on seeing him. 
It was a relief to escape from the bitter thoughts 
Florence had left after her. She went up to 
him and said eagerly : 

"Eva is ill agam ; but Doctor Petit, who 
was attending upon her—" 

" Then why did you send for me ? " sharply 
interrupted Doctor Leroux. 

" Because I know Mr. Templemore has no 
faith in him, and every faith in you ; he has 
left me affronted, but I cannot help that ; and 
where the child's life may be the cost, I can- 
not mind courtesy — ^nor will you, I trust, mind 
professional etiquette." '* 

She spoke with some uneasiness, but it was 
causeless. Doctor Leroux was a rich man, and 
for etiquette of any kind he cared naught. His 
wealth placed him above the suspicion of wish- 
ing to secure a patient by unworthy means ; 
and as he entertained a profound contempt for 
Doctor Petit's skill, and a high respect for his 
own, he made no scruple of taking a patient 
from him in the hour of peril. So without 
further parley he approached Eva's bed, and 
looked at the child. Dora read his face anx- 
iously, and its gravity filled her with concern. 

" Well ? " she said at length. 

" Well, it will be a miraale if we save her," 
replied Doctor Leroux, with some bitterness ; 
and internally he added, " Petit's ma«k is upon 
her." 

Fearful, indeed, Is this power over life which 
the ignorant and unskilful possess, as well as 
the learned and the gifted, all the more fearful 



that the guilty man is generally unconscious 
of his guilt. 

Doctor Petit, whatever may be his name or 
his country — whether he command a ship, a 
forlorn hope, a company, or rule by a sick-bed, 
is our greatest enemy, if we but knew it. Ask 
fce soldiers whose bones bleach on the battle- 
field, the sailors who have gone down with a 
despairmg/cry, the men and women whose 
homes are ruined, the mourners whose hearts 

are broken by the death of a loved one — ask 

m 
them how they have fared through their trust 

in him, and be warned. The thief, the mur- 
derer, even, are less dangerous than the man 
whose claims to knowledge you cannot control, 
and whose ignorance you can only learn at 
your bitter cost. 

At first Dora felt stunned ; but rallying at 
length, she said : 

" It is impossible I You cannot mean to say 
that the child must die. Doctor Leroux? " 

" Not that she must, but that she may," he 
replied, somewhat shortly. 

Dora looked at Eva. It was not and it could 
not be mother's love she felt for that poor 
little suflferer, and therefore hers was not a 
mother's bitter agony. But the knowledge 
that this little creature, motherless, and for the 
time, too, fatherless, was dying, pierced her 
heart. She had loved the child, and the child, 
too, had loved her. Eva had been a tie be- 
tween her and her husband. She had brought 
Dora back to his home when nothing else, it 
seemed to her, could have done it — and now 
that gentle and tender bond must soon be 
broken. They would stand apart without that 
loving link, and they could not even meet by 
Eva's grave. 

" He would not believe in my grief," thought 
Dora ; " and he shall not see it to doubt it. 
When Eva is dead — ^if she must die, indeed — ^I 
shall leave this house again, and this time all 
win be surely over forever I " 

But must the child die ? It seemed so hard. 
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Doctor Leroux was gone, and Dora sat by Eva*a 
cot, holding E^a's little wasted hand in her 
own, and she could not believe it. Oh! if 
there were but power in love to keep those 
loved beings who go away from us so surely, 
whether their leave-taking be swift or slow ! 
** Stay with me," Dora longed to say — " stay 
with me, my darling ! I never can tell you my 
trouble, but still you will comfort it. There is 
more consolation in a child's loving kiss than 
in^ men and women can say to prove that 
one ought not to mourn. Oh ! if I could but 
keep youi — ^if I but could!" And then to 
think that this tender little being must really 
die and be put in the cold damp earth, there 
to moulder away, with all its beauty prema- 
turely destroyed, and the sweet promises of 
youth forever unf\ilfilled ! Jhe thought filled 
Dora's heart with pity as weU as with sorrow. 
Every caress she had received from the child — 
every fond, endearing word which had been ex- 
changed between them in those hours when 
Dora was no longer the governess and Eva the 
pupil, came back and inflicted its pang upon 
her. " I never could have left this house if 
she had been in it ! " she thought — "never ! " 
Then came the thought of what it would be 
when the child was gone — how empty, how 
silent, how cold ! And so vivid were these 
images — so painfully real did imagination make 
them — that Dora grasped Eva's hand till the 
child opened her heavy eyes and looked won- 
deringly at her step-mother. She had no 
knowledge of death, and no fear of the de- 
stroyer. He might come and steal her away, 
and she would yield to him with the meek un- 
consciousness of her years. She would never 
suspect or know that there was a power 
stronger by far than that of the kind hand 
which now held hers. 

" Cousin Dora," she said, with a suddenness 
that startled Dora, "when is Dr. Petit coming 
back?" • 

" What do you want him for, Eva? " 



" I don't like Doctor Leroux." 

But the words were spoken faintly, and she 
fell back into her old languor. 

"The very child is against me," thought 
Dora. Her heart sickened within her as, re- 
membering the strife she had already gone 
through, she foresaw another trial, more cruel 
still. What if, seeing matters through the 
bitterness of his altered feelings, Mr. Temple- 
more should lay the death of his child to her 
door ? He might not say it, indeed, but she 
would read it in his eyes, and would not that 
be hard indeed ? " Since Doctor Leroux can- 
not promise to save the child," she thought, 
" would it not be better for me that I had 
never come here, or had left her to the other 
man's care ? He said he could save her ; and 
who knows— oh I who knows, perhaps he 
could ! — ^perhaps it is true I am killing her ! " 

The thought was so exquisitely pamful, that 
Dora dropped Eva's hand and left the side of 
the little cot. She went to the window, leaned 
against the glass-pane, and cried as if her 
heart would break. Two thoughts were with , 
her, and either was very hard to bear. One, 
that there was little or no hope of saving Eva ; 
the other, that, believing her to be dead, Mrs. 
Logan and her husband had indulged in hopes, 
felt or spoken — ^it mattered not — which her 
return must needs dispel. 

"He believes me to be dead, and he wiH 
find me to be living," thought Dora. "He 
hopes to marry Florence, and he will learn 
that he is still bound to me. I am the bitter- 
ness and the clog of his life. The dark cloud, 
which ever comes between the sun of happi- 
ness and him!" As this secret voice spoke 
to her in such bitCer language, Dora asked 
herself, with something like passion, why she 
was tried so cruelly. Why was her life a 
double burden — to herself first, then to him ? 
And she felt so strong, so free from disease, 
so full ii vitality 1 Jt seemed to her as if she 
could live forever. . " 1 dare say I shall svtt- 
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yive them both," she thought ; •* they will die, 
and I shall live on into dreary, old age, forgot- 
ten by death, as I have been forgotten by 
love." 

Bitter, indeed, was the thought, and nothing 
came to soften its bitterness. Eva was worse 
the next morning, and Doctor Petit pronounced 
Miss Moore out of danger. His verdict, in- 
deed, might have been doubtful, but she asked 
to see Dora, and her appearance' fully con- 
firmed her medical attendant's assertion. 

" Mrs. Templemore," said Miss Moore, with 
some energy, " what do you mean by tam- 
pering so with my niece? — what do you 
mean?" 

Dora did not answer at once. She looked 
fipom the sick lady in her bed to Florence, who 
had taken out her handkerchief, and was 
weeping behind it, and she tried to say 
calmly : 

"I did all for the best, Miss Moore— I 
followed, as I believed, Mr. Templemore's 
wishes." 

" But it was to me Mr. Templemore left my 
niece," argued Miss Moore ; " and you take ad- 
vantage of me and my illness to get hold of 
her. Miss Courtenay." 

** Mrs. Templemore," corrected Dora. 

" Yes, I know you are his wife," impatiently 
retorted Miss Moore; "you need not taunt 
me with it." 

** I mean no taunt. Miss Moore ; but it is 
because I am his wife that I have a right over 
his child." 

Miss Moore looked helplessly at Mrs. Logan, 
who had withdrawn her handkerchief, and 
was tapping her foot impatiently. Dora read 
that look very easily — ^it meant, " I have done 
my best, you see, but I cannot help myself." 
Indeed, Miss Moore's next remark was to that 
purpose. 

" WeU, Mrs. Templemore," she said, "I jim 

not able to save poor Eva from you and that 

Doctor Leroux ; but, remember," she added, 
19 



weeping, "remember, that if I lose my sis- 
ter's child, I shall hold you guilty." 

" I cannot accept that guilt. Miss Moore ; 
life and death are ifbt in my power, and I have 
still hope that Eva may be saved." 

Miss Moore tossed restlessly in her bed; 
Mrs. Logan looked indignant, and, after a 
brief pause, Dora withdrew and went back to 
Eva. She had left Josephine with the child, 
and she found the girl inclined to remain and 
be communicative, especially on the subject 
of Fanny. 

" Madame may believe me," she said, confi- 
dently, " but I never believed in that demoi- 
selle with her blue eyes. I always told Jacques 
she was deceitful ; and when she came back 
and said Madame Courtenay was dead, and 
took away all madame's letters and things, I 
said to Jacques, * I do not like that ; and I do 
not believe madame sent that Mademoiselle 
Fanny back.' Jacques will not grant it now, 
but I said it ; and I never believed madame 
was really dead, for, you see, monsieur never 
went into mourning, nor never said a word. 
Only Madame Logan's maid said it to Jacques, 
who told me ; but no one told monsieur, who 
went about looking so grave and so stem ; 
but servants must be' careful, as madame 
knows, and not repeat every word they hear. 
And I have always been discreet," continued 
Josephine, adding, with an abrupt transition, 
" I can make dresses too, and trim caps quite 
prettily. Mademoiselle Fanny took many a 
bint from me. For bemg English, you know, 
she had, not the right knack which we French 
have." 

" Josephine wants to be my maid," thought 
Dora, with a sigh; "poor girl, she does not 
know my reign is over. I am still queen, of 
course, but where is my kingdom ? And who 
and what shall I be in this house if poor little 
Eva dies ? " 

"^e is thinking over it," conjectured Jose- 
phine, watching Dora's pensive face ; " I did 
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well to tell her about trimming caps. Madame 
Courtenay always was particular about her 



And Dora, whose thoughts were far away, 
saw a sad image pf herself going back alone 
to the poor house where Mrs. Gourtenay was 
waiting ; whilst £ya slept in her little grave, 
and Mr. Templemore brooded over his grief in 
Les Roches. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Ths concierge in the H6tel Rue de Riroli 
was leaning back in his chair, and looking pen- 
sively at a telegram which lay on the table be- 
fore hia. It had been lying there sevoi days, 
and h&d not been claimed as yet by Mr. Tem- 
plemore. Was this a second edition of that 
geutleBian's mysterious dia^pearance ? The 
eoncierffe thought so, and was rounding off a 
period, when again Mr. Templemore spoiled 
his story by suddenly c(Mmiog forward. A 
clev to the truth which he had not ceased to 
seek had taken him suddenly from Les Roches 
to a place beyond Paris, but. it had proved 
vain, and he was coming to the Hdtel to spend 
the Bight there on his way home, when the 
ooneierffCy recognizing hhn, rose, and said with 
much alacrity : 

** We were afraid something had happened 
to monsieor. This dispatch has been lying 
here for monsieur no less thm seven days." 

Mr. Templemore's ccSLot fled as he heard 
him. Who could send a dispatch to this 
place, save Miss Moore, and what could she 
send it for but to ^ve evil tidings of Eva ? 
He tore the paper open with a trembling hand ; 
but his heart sickened as he read it The 
telegram was sent by Doctor Petit, and that 
gentleman informed him that Miss Moore and 
her niece were both ill of scarlatina ; that he, 
Doctor Petitf was attending upon them, and 
that though there waa danger, he hoped ft> get 
them through. 



Mr. Templ6m(»e stood with the. paper in 
his hand, stunned with a grief so unexpected. 
That Eva should be ill was ever possible, but 
that she should fall into the hands he most 
dreaded had always seemed out of the que&- 
tion ; and now this dreadful evil bad ogme to 
pass, and for seven days his child had been in 
the power of Doctor Petit. All might be well, 
or all might be over by this. Mr. Temple- 
more asked for a nulway guide. The last 
train left for Rouen at seven, and it was half- 
past six now. There was no time to send a 
tel^ram to Les Roches and receive the an- 
swer before the departure of the train. He 
must go at once, go with the agony of that 
doubt upon him, or wait till the following 
day to save Eva from Doctor Petit'a ruthless 
hands ! 

Within ten minutes to seven Mr. Temple- 
more was in the waiting-room of the Havie 
station, and whilst his eager eyes sought the 
band of the railway dock, and his heart sick- 
ened with impatience, very bitter, were Kr. 
Templemore^s thoughts. Yes, all might be 
over now. Eva might be dead by Uus^ The 
disease which he had dreaded most of all far 
her might have robbed him of his last child, 
as it had of her two little sisters. The enemy 
had come while he was away seeking for one 
who had all but replaced his child in his 
heart "If I had been with Eve I should at 
least haye saved her from Petit,'' he thought. 
** Oh I Dora I Dora I must you cost me so dear 
as this?" 

There was a double agony in the feeling. 
Then swilUy other thoughts rushed through 
his mind. The mother whom he had. given to 
his little g^rl had proved faithless; Alas! 
they had both been faithless, father and 
adopted mother too. Love and wrath had 
been fatal alike to Eva, and the innocent 
child's life must pay for a passion of which 
childhood jias no conception. 

Only a few people were waiting fyt the ex- 
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presB-traiQ, but amongst them was- a young 
English matron with childfen, a nuraery-maid, 
and a whole array of small baskets, and toys, 
and worrying parcels. Mr. Templemore walked 
to the other end of the waiting-room, m order 
not to see this happy group. That woman 
had four children, and he, who had but one, 
might soon be childless. There would be joy 
in -her home for many years, while his might 
be hushed and silent. He was not envious, 
he wished her no e?il, but he could not look 
on her happiness. The sight was one, how- 
eyer, which he could not escape. One of the 
children, a little girl^ ran past hira, to jump 
into the arms of a gentleman, who kissed her. 
and joined the group. He was evidently the 
father and husband. " Why did I not meet 
Dora years ago?" thought Mr. Templemore, 
in the bitterness of his heart. *^ She would 
have been Eva's mother, and all would have 
been well. There never could have been un- 
kindness between us with sudt a tie. And 
Dora would never have left her child's home 
as she left her husband's — never! " 

These travellers made themselves at home, 
English fashion, and spoke loud and freely 
together. Tiny — such was the little girl's 
name — ^made daring attempts on one of the 
baskets holding biscuits. The nurse scolded, 
but Tiny, defiant sinner, only laughed, and 
throwmg back her golden curls, got up on her 
smiling mothec^s knee and hugged her. The 
child was young and fair, wholly unlike the 
dark-eyed Eva ; but many a time Mr. Temple- 
more had seen hie little daughter thus in 
Dora's arms,, caressing and fond, and now, 
looking at this strange mother and child, he 
also remembered something that had occurred 
during his hurried journey from Deenah to 
Les Roches with Dora. Conquered by fatigue, 
he had fallen asleep one night in the railway 
carriage. When he woke in the gray morn- 
ing Dora was sleeping too, and he found that, 
unconsciously, he had laid his head upon her 



shoulder. Then, as the carriage still moved 
on, and he saw the deep purple plains in the 
faint light of dawn, the thought eame to^liim 
how often his child's innocent head had rested 
where his now lay, and how often again, as h^ 
hoped, he should see her clasped to that kind 
heart. It had been one of his troubka to 
know that Eva would never love Florence, and 
now it was a joy to feel that he could hold 
these two, Dora and the child, in one love, 
undivided. He gently moved away, and Dora 
awakening, asked what Tcas the next station. 
He told her, but he did not say how thifr little 
incident seemed to have given bis brief mar- 
ried life some of the swMtnesi which only 
comes with years; and how tlHS girl,'wtho had 
been his wife but a fortnight, was already to 
him as the mother .of his child* 

Again Mr. Templemore felt he could not 
look on, and he turned his head away. He 
could not help loving Dora, whatever hap- 
pened; but if Eva died, grief, remorse, and a 
child's grave would be between him and Bora, 
«y, even though she never left bis side agaiD. 
Could he forget that if be had not been within 
call in the hour of danger, she was the cause ; 
could he forget that some strange woman, and 
not his wife, was now with his sick and dying 
chUd? 

At last the wooden barrier was opened, «nd 
the traveUert hasteo#d to the row of carriages 
with the loud impatient hissing engine at the 
head. Five minutes more and they were In 
motion, first panting,, then flying through the 
country. The suburbs melted away into a 
green landscape. The Seine gleamed, then 
disappeared, then came agam to sight, vilhtges 
were seen, then towns, then fields and or- 
chards. Then towns once more in the automn 
sunset, and still they went on, and Mr. Tem- 
plemoie thought th^ would never reach thev 
goal. At length the hills which surrounded 
Rouen ct^me in view, then the spires of theold 
Gothic city rose in the darkness of the night, 
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and Ur. Templemore felt he must prepare for 
the worst. 

There were two ways of reaching Les 
Roches. Mr. Templemore chose the shortest. 
A carriage took him up a steeper path than 
the winding road which led to the ch&teau, 
and being unable to proceed any farther, left 
him within fifty yards of the wooden door in 
the boundary wall. Hr. Templemore paid and 
dismissed the cabman without a word. The 
man looked after him curiously. He saw hun 
take out a key, and heard him open the door 
and enter, locking the door after him. 

" They have thdr troubles too," he thought, 
making his horses turn. ''They have trees 
and gardens, and houses, but they have their 
troubles too." 

Swiftly, yet with the fear of death at his 
heart, Mr. Templemore went on through the 
dark paths. At length the house stood before 
him. It looked strangely quiet and solemn. 
Not a light burned in the windows, not one 
human being was visible. He stood for a 
moment waiting for some token of life, but 
none came from that silent dwelling. Sud- 
denly, and as Mr. Templemore was walking 
quickly through the flower-garden, Jacques 
appeared with a lantern in his hand. In a 
moment Mr. Templemore stood by the man. 

"Well I "he said. 

He could utter no more. His lips were 
parched and dry, and fever sickened his very 
heart, 

Jacques was slightly startled at his master's 
unexpected appearance, and there was just a 
moment's pause, an eternity of torment and 
doubt, ere he answered, 

" Mademoiselle Eva is very low." 

Mr. Templemore had tried to prepare him- 
self for a worse reply than this, but by the 
agony it gave him he could test the vanity of 
all such preparation. 

" Doctor Petit thought she was getting bet- 
ter," resumed Jacques, "and he cured Ma- 



demoiselle Moore ; but that was in the begin- 
ning, and Mademoiselle Eva is not so well 
now." 

Mr. Templemore was standing perfectly 
still, like one incapable of sense or motion ; 
but his eyes flashed when he heard Doctor 
Petit's fatal name, he started, as if that name 
had stung him back from torpor into life. 

" Uy God I " he cried, "who brought that 
man — ^who brought him ? " 

There was something so desperate in his 
look and tone, that Jacques stepped back, and 
forgot his partisanship for Doctor Petit, which 
he shared with the whole household, in per- 
sonal uneasiness. So hastily evading Mr. 
Templemore's question, he answered : 

"Doctor Petit cured Mademoiselle Moore, 
and attended Mademoiselle Eva at first; but 
Doctor Leroux has the care of her now." 

"When has he been?" 

" He left five minutes ago." 

Mr. Templemore put no further questions, 
but walked on. The fatal thought, "Petit 
has murdered her, and Leroux himself cannot 
save her — I have come too late!" rang 
through him again and again like a kneU. He 
entered the house, turned into the school- 
room, thence into Dora's sitting-room, and 
went up the private staircase which led to the 
apartment Eva had once shared with her 
governess. 

He pushed the door of the child's room 
open very softly. He did not wish her to be 
startled by his sudden appearance. The night 
lamp shed a dull faint light in the sick-room, 
a low wood fire smouldered on the hearth, but 
Mr. Templemore could see Eva's little white 
cot at the other end of the apartment. He 
approached it gently. A calm, regular breath- 
ing told him the child was sleeping. He 
bent over her very cautiously. Long, keen, 
and attentive was the look. Suddenly Eva's 
eyes opened. Mr. Templemore remaned per« 
fectly still. She looked at him with a half 
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wondering gaze, in which sleep contended; 
then her lids flattered and feU, her eyes closed, 
and she was sleeping soundly. With a re- 
Ifeved sigh Mr. Templemore turned away. 
Eva was saved, and he knew it. 

" Thank God I " he said, half aloud— " thank 
God!" 

He walked towards the fireplace, then stood 
still. A flickering ray of the fireh'ght shot up 
from the hearth ; and pale, worn, and altered 
though she was, he saw and knew her. This 
was bis wife Who stood before him I For a 
moment his heart seemed to cease to beat. 
For a moment he stood, pale as death, and as 
silent. For a moment she, too, was mute and 
still, looking at him as he looked at her. But 
she had been expecting him days, and she re- 
covered first. She raised a warning hand. 

" Do not waken her,^' she said in th« lowest 
whisper — ^but low though it was, her voice 
shook ; " she is saved — she will live ! " 

Great joys come to us like great sorrows. 
Mr. Templemore could neither move nor speak 
— ^he felt stunned. He had got them both 
back — ^the wife and the child, and for a while 
he could only look at his lost Dora's face. 

"My wifel — rhy dear wife!" he said at 
. length. 

He took her in his anns. The word " wife " 
was a sesame. No term of endearment had 
ever sounded half so sweet as this, when he 
had spoken it, in the past ; and as he uttered 
it now her whole heart seemed to go forth to 
meet him. When he opened his arms to re- 
cdve her, she threw hers around hi? neck, and 
all was forgiven and forgotten forever between 
these two. 

" Then you are glad I am not dead," she 
said, smiling through her happy tears ; " you 
never had that cruel *Dora Courtenay' put 
on poor aunt's grave ?— you never wished to 
marry Mrs. Logan? You need not tell me so. 
I know it— I know it ! " 

Yes, this was truly Dora — Dora jealous and 



fond, and Dora joyous and light-hearted. 
Dora who had fled fix>m him in hasty resent- 
ment, and had come back on the first token 
of the child's peril. But great joy is incredu- 
lous. The cruel fear of Eva's danger was but 
a few hours old. It had not taken upon him 
the hard grasp of reality. He could bid it 
begone Uke an evil nightmare ; but the doubts, 
the fears, the anguish he had gone through 
in seeking the woman whose voice he heard, 
whose hand he held, all came back to him 
now, and seemed to say, '* Do not be too' sure 
— you may be dreaming, and when you wakett 
she may be gone." 

" I cannot believe it ! " he exclaimed vehe- 
mently— ** I cannot believe I have got you 
back!" 

"And yet I am no ghost!" she answered 
joyously. • 

Ah! but how pale and worn she looked! 
She had been watching many nights, surely ? 

" Four," she answered simply. " I did not 
dare to leave Eva for fear they should bring 
back Doctor Petit." 

" You brought Leroux, then ? " 

" I did. I had a hard battle, but I won." 
. " And Petit would have killed her. She is 
now your child, indeed ! " 

There are some sweet drops in this bitter 
cup of life, as the poets call it. 

" I am sure of him now," thought Dori^— 
" sure forever." 

Eva moved slightly. At once Dora was by 
her side; but Eva was only dreaming. Dora 
raised the curtain and bent over the sleeping 
child to make sure of her slumber ; and Mr. 
Templemore looked at them both, and never 
forgot that picture— -the poor Uttle head on 
its white pillow, and the faithful, tender face 
above it. ^ 

CHAPTER LYL 

Mr. Templemore had sent Dora to her room 
to rest and sleep, and Dora bad obeyed him. 
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It was sweet to go and rest after fatigae, and 
to sleep after watching, and sweeter than all 
to know she was domg both in her husband's 
house, and under her husband's care. 

She looked around her with a delicious 
sense of home. How pleasant to sit down in 
that large arm-chair, and rest a whOe, and 
think of her husband, surrounded as she wus 
with tokens of her hui^and's affection ! How 
pleasant, after the vexing storms of the past, 
to rejoice in the sweet 'peace of the present ! 
The same sense of repose followed her when 
she at length had her head on her pillow, and 
composed herself to sleep. 

"Adieu to care," she thought "If our 
lonre has survived iiuch bitter trials, surely we 
need not fear for it. We are mortal, and, 
therefore, may suffer again, for* we cannot 
conquer uckness and death; but for all that, 
adieu to care t Now I canfall asleep and not 
'* dread wakening. And to-morrow I can waken, 
and not feel in my heart, * Another bitter day 
Ues before me.* I know that Eva will live — 
I know that he sits with her thinking of me — 
I know that the delightful days are all coming 
back like spring after winter.*' 

Yes, she knew it, and when she ceased to 
know it— when Thought folded her wings, and 
a gentle torpor crept over her — ^when fatigue 
and happiness both wrapped her in a delightful 
heaviness, and made her close her eyes^-she 
felt it still. It-was the last consciousness she 
carried with her into the world of sleep- 
it was the meaning of all her dreams, and her 
bright welcome when she woke. 

Whilst Dora slept, Mr. Templemore sat up 
and watched in Eva's room. - He had sat down 
in Dora's vacant chair by the f re-place, and 
looking at the red embers, he threw off the 
weary burden of the past, and indulged in 
some bright dreams. But suddenly the image 
of Florence, pale and reproachful — Florence, 
who had wronged him, but whom he had 

abetted too willingly, came back like an up^ 

• \ 



braiding. How completely he had given up 
the old love, and how eagerly he had turned 
to the new ! Was not this vehement affection 
the justification of Hrs. Logan's jealousy? 
'^Yes," he thought, with something like 
remorse, " she was right enough. I was 
always too fond of Dora. I always gave her 
too much, and now she has all, and she has 
a right to alL The folly of a silly woman and 
the guilt of a mad one have made it too late 
for repentance or regret. Then why perplex 
myself with what might have be^, but never 
can be ? — ^why grudge myself the happiness 
of what it is, when that ' is ' happens to be a 
girl I love, and a young wife like Dora? " 

Thus spoke Beason, and Conscience lent , 
her a very willing ear, and Remorse retreated 
discomfited, and in some disorder. An unex- 
pected aUy, moreover, came to Reason's aid, 
and made her mistress of the field. 

Dora had hot long been gone, for thought 
travels fast, when the door through which she 
had left ope&ed gently. Mr. Templemore 
looked quickly round. He had seareely time 
to recognize Hiss Moore's square figure, when 
he heard her lo<^ the door, and take out the 
key; then, crosaing the room swiMy^ she 
went to another door and locked that too. 
He staled at her in silent amazemenly but it 
was plain Miss Moore did not see him. She \ 
went to Eva's bed, peeped cautiously at the ' 
child, then walked away on tiptoe, took a 
large, old-fashioned arm-chair, shook the cush- 
ion upon it, wheeled it to Eva's cot, then 
sat down, with a gentle sigh of relief, took off 
her curls, fumbled in her pocket, brought out 
a white-frilled night-cap and put it on. She 
was tying the strings, when, to her mingled 
terror and confusion, Mr. Templemore ap- 
peared before her. Miss Moore felt petrified, 
and so she did not scream; but when Ms. 
Templemore, who did not want to waken the 
child, made a sign that idiewas to rise, Miss 
Moore mechanically obeyed, and found strength 
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to do 80. He took a light, and she followed 
him to the neighfooriDg room. 

" Miss Moore," he inquired, when they were 
out of Eva's hearing, *^ may I ask the meaning 
of this?" 

(t I — I want to sit up with Eva,'' stammered 
Miss Moore ; " I thought she was alone." 

** What made you think so ?— did you see 
my wife leftve ? " 

"Yes— just so. I saw her leave, and I 
came to sit up with the child." 

" Miss Moore, why did you lock the dbor ? " 

Miss Moore was mute. 

"It is not possible," he said, rather bitterly, 
" that you meant to lock out my wife ? " 

•* I— I dont know," was Miss Moore's pite- 
ous reply. , 

It was plain that such had been her inten- 
tion ; but Mr. Templemore did not think Miss 
Moore capable of originating fK> rebellious a 
scheme, and his eyes flashed with resentment, 
as he said : 

" Who advised this f Of com^e you would 
never have done it ? " 

Miss Moore turned traitor without remorse. 
** It was Mrs. Logan," she said. 

*' Mrs. Logan I Good Heavens ! what couM 
be her motive? What could make her wish 
to insult my wife in her own house? And, 
Miss Moore, how could you abet her ? " 

" I have a r^t over Eva," jealously replied 
Miss Moore ; " she is my sister's child after all, 
and I have no faith in Doctor Leroux; and 
Doctor Petit cured me, Mr. Templemore." 

Mr. Templemore felt too indignant to argue 
that point ; but he said agam : 

" But Mrs. Logan has no right — how dare 
she meddle? — ^how dare she advise you so> 
Miss Moore?" 

" I suppose it vexed her that Mrs. Temple- 
more should be alive," composedly said Miss 
Moore; " you see, she thought that you were 
a widower, I suppose, when she came to mind 
Eva and me." ' 



Mr. Templemore heard her with mingled 
anger and shame. Not a shadow of remorse 
or regret could remain in his heart after tUs. 
"And I have loved this small, silly, selfish 
creature," he thought, in mute indignation ; 
"this ruthless little thing, who would have 
sacrificed my child's life as well as her own 
pride to indulge a moment's revenge I " 

He could not speak at once, so bitter were 
his feelings ; and that bitterness showed itself 
in the first words he uttered-: 

" Miss Moore, Dora must never know tiiis — 
never, mind you. She must never know that 
this insult was contemplated." 

Miss Moore was quite willing to vow that 
she would never tell Mr. Templemore*s wife 
the little plot that had been concocted against 
her. And though she had been faithless to 
Mrs; Logan, she was strictly faithful to herself. 
Dora never did know it. She never knew 
why, when her husband spoke of Florence, 
which was but rarely, he spoke of her with 
such bitter emphasis and such resentful looks. 
She never knew why, when a year after this, 
Mr. Templemore heard of Mrs. Logan'^B maiv 
riage with a learned Judge, he uttered so teri- 
ous and earnest a " poor fellow ! " 

**But you might have been that *pooT fel- 
low,' " gayly said Dora. 

"Never," he rather sharply answered. "I 
have committed some mistakes, but they have 
never been fatal ones. Either reason resumed 
her sway at the critical moment, or," he added, 
smiling, " some good fkiry came to the rescue 
when all seemed lost. So you see that I never 
could have been that ' poor fellow li' " 

" I seey** thought Dora ; " there is something 
I have nerer known ; but I am not Blue Beard'tf 
wife — ^I can bear it." , 

But all this was yet to come. When Dora 
entered Eva's room the next morning, so bright 
and joyous that Mr. Templemore told her she 
looked like the sunbeam whom the alchemist 
caught and imprisoned : 
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«Thea mmd you lock me up, or I shall 
escape," replied Dora ; " do not trust me — do 
not trust me/' 

Alas! Mrs. Courte^ay's wbrst presentiment 8 
were being fulfilled. Mr. Teipplemore wanted 
to keep her, and Dora wanted to stay. "Yes," 
thought Hrs. Courtenay, as she sat alone and 
sad, and looked out at the village street, ** I 
knew how it would be." 

This time Mrs. Courtenay was not frowning. 
Dora's mother was weeping, gently, indeed, not 
with a bitter or passionate flow, but still with 
sorrow and heartache. Dorji had been gone, 
oh t so long, and she was not returning. She 
wrote frequently, almost duly ; but she did not 
come back. Mrs. Gmrtenay knew how ill 
Eya had been, and how well she was getting. 
She knew that Mr. Templemore had come 
back, and that Dora was, as she said, happier 
than ever ; but when Dorsl would come to her, 
or if ever she would come, Mrs. Courtenay did 
not know. And thus, though the cards lay 
before her, though the favorite patience of his 
majesty Louis XYIII. had come out beautiM- 
ly, Mrs. Courtenay was gloomy, and indulged 
in some reflections more philosophic than 
cheerful ** I iave always read in history," 
sadly thought the poor lady, " that when two 
contending powej^ made peace, it was at the 
expense of a third, some poor little weak king- 
dom or dukedom, or republic, which they 
either divided or sacrificed in some dreadful 
way or other. And that is how Dora and Mr. 
Templemore are now acting. Of course I can- 
not be divided, or made three pieces of, like 
poor Poland, but then I can be excluded from 
the confederation, as it were, and told to mind 
my own business, and let the mighty people 
settle their own afiairs. Dora is a good daugh- 
ter, and she loves me very dearly, but then she 
is crazy about her husband, and, of course, he 
is desperately fond of her, and they are making 
a new honeymoon of it. And, of course, too, 
I must be sacrificed. I alwkys thought Doctor 



Richard looked like a jealous man, and I do 
beUeve he will lock her up rather than let her 
be out of his sight And if he does, how can 
she help herselfi poor dear ! " 

Yet it was a hard case, a very hard case, 
but it wasof a piece with that carrying off of 
the Sabines which Mr. Templemore had emu- 
lated on his wedding-day. "It began then, 
and it is ending now," thought the poor lady* 
" I have lost my Dora 1 " 

Mrs. Courtenay was sitting in the parlor, 
looking disconsolately at the sunburnt road 
through the green screen of vine-leaves which 
framed her window, as she came to this lam- 
entable conclusion. The cards lay before 
her, and a red glow from the west stole in and 
filled the pUiin room with warmth and light. 
Mrs. Courtenay was dazzled as well as miser- 
able, and leaning back in her chair with a 
sigh, she closed her wearied eyes with the 
dismal reflection, '* Where is the use of look- 
ing?" 

" Mamma ! mamma I " said a pleasant voice, 
which sounded in her ear. Mrs. Courtenay 
started and looked round. She was alone in 
the room. " I am here," said the voice again ; 
and this time Mrs. Courtenay, turning !n the 
direction whence the voice came, saw Dora's 
bright face looking at her laughingly through 
the vine-leaves. "You have been crying," 
said Dora, puttmg on a frown. " I see it^ I 
am very angry ! " 

" Don't I " implored Mrs. Courtenay, depre- 
caticgly. 

Dora shook her head, then vanished. The 
next moment she was in the room, and she 
stood before her mother with a grave face 
and a threatening forefinger. 

" I told you I would come back, but yon 
did not believe it, and yet here I am." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Courtenay, admiringly ; 
" and how w.ell and how pretty you look, Dora I 
How did you get away ? " she asked, as Dora 
sat down by her, and kissed her heartily. 

t 
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** Bid I not tell you I would get out through 
the ivindow,?^' gayfy replied'Dora. 

" Oh ! but I hope you did not," exdaimed 
Krs. Courtenay in some alarm. " That would 
never do, Dora. Mr. Templemore would not 
like it." 

Dora looked a little defiant. 

** Why did he lock the door? " she asked. 

Mrs. Courtenay clasped her hands. 

" And did he lock tha door ? " she cried. 
''Dora, that was disgracefi^ ; but you should 
have procured another key, and not jumped 
out of the window ! " 

"My dear Mrs. Courtenay, do not believe 
her," now said the voice of Mr. Templemore, 
who had been standing behind her chair all the 
time. " The doors of Les Roches were wide 
open, but Dora was so unwilling to come that 
I had to bring her to you." 

"That is pure slander, you know, mamma," 
composedly said Dora, " and you know bettier." 

Mrs. Courtenay was a little flurried by Mrt 
T^nplemore's sudden appearance, but she 
promptly recovered, and her first words were 
an inquiry after Eva. 

"Eva" is very well, thank you, but we do 
not leave her long alone, and you will not take 
it unkindly, my dear madame, if we ask you 
to come away with us — almost at onccj' 

He spoke with his old kindness and cour- 
tesy. Mrs. Courtenay looked at him and at her 
daughter, and her lips parted to say — 

" Mr. Templemore you did not want me in 
your house, and I will not return to it," but 
for Dora^s sake she was mute. " They shall 
never guess that I know it — ^" she thought — 
•* never. I, too, shall have my secret and my 
burden, but my dear Dora shall be happy — 
quite happy — ^if I can make her so t " 

" I shall soon be ready," she replied meekly. 

"Let me pack up for you," gayly said Dora. 

She rose and went up-stairs, and her first 
act was to look for, and bum Mr. Temple- 
morels letter. As it shrivelled up before her, 



she smiled triumphantly. Thus all bitter- 
tuess, all unkiiid^^ would perish and pass 
away from their two lives > She soon came 
down again. 

" We are ready," she said to her husband. 

The carriage which' had brought them from 
the railway-station was at the door waiting. 
Mrs. Courtenay aUowed ber daughter to put 
on her bonnet and shawl without a word. 
Still meek and silent she entered the carriage, 
and she scarcely opened her lips during the 
journey to Les Roches. Dora noticed this, 
and she said a little jealously as they went up 
the stone steps that led to the house : 

"Well, are you not pleased to be home 
again?" 

" Yes, my dear, very much pleased," meekly 
replied Mrs. Courtenay ; but night had set m, 
and it was well that Dora did not see her 
mother's face. Mrs. Courtenay said she wa^ 
tired, and she went up to her room. 

"Mr. Templemore will want Dora all to 
himself," she thought, with a swelling heart ; 
" I must not be in the way." 

The room was a pleasant room, and Mrs. 
Courtenay looked around it drearily. She felt 
chill, and she had asked for a fire ; but though 
the logs burned and crackled cheerfully on 
the hearth, Mrs. Courtenay felt miserable. 
These two, her daughter and son-in-law, were 
happy below without her. Yes, rememb^r- 
Jng her own early-married days, she could 
imagine how it was- with them. During the 
journey home Mr. Templemore had alluded to 
one of his Eastern wanderings, and to some 
sketches he had made of the ruined cities 
which lie beyond the Jordan and the Sea of 
Galilee. 

" Why did you never show them to me ? " 
asked Dora quickly 

And Mr. Templemore had answered — 

" You shall see them this evening." 

So it was not difficult for Mrs. Courtenay to 
imagine how these two were now engaged. 
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She could hear Mr. Templemore's voice and 
Dora's soft laugh; and she could see, too, 
Dora's wandering bright eyes raised to her 
husband's face, and his smile half amused, 
half fond, for he was very fond of her indeed, 
fonder than ever, it seemed to Hrs. Courtenay, 
and of course they did not want, they did not 
miss her. 

** Poor Mrs. Luan," thought Mrs. Courtenay, 
with a sigh, "if I had her still I should not 
feel so dull and lonely." A little rap at the 
door here roused the solitary lady from her 
reflections. "I wish Mr. Templemore*8 ser- 
vants would not come and pester me," crossly 
thought Mrs. Courtenay. 

The little rap was repeated, the door opened, 
and a curly head peeped in, and a childish, 
treble voioe said, " Please, it's only me. May 
I come in, Mrs. Courtenay ? " 

" Come in, my dear," said Mrs. Courtenay, 
brightening up as she saw Eva. ** Well, what 
is it ? — what do you want ? " she added, as 
the child came forward. 

"I came to see you," replied Eva, half 
offended at this welcome. 

"Thank you, my dear," soothingly an- 
swered the elder lady; "I am very much 
obliged to you. Sit down." 

Eva climbed up on a chair, looked at the 
fire, then burst out with the angry ejaculation : 

" Papa doesn't mind me a bit since Cousin 
Dora came back I " 

" My dear, you must not say Cousin Dora 
now — ^" 

" Yes, yes, I know," impatiently interrupted 
Eva; "but one can't get used to it all at 
once, you know." 

She was flushed, and looked anything but 
satisfied. " Dear, dear," thought Mrs. Cour- 
tenay uneasily, " I hope the child is not going 
to be jealous of poor Dora ! " 

*'Papa is showing Cousin Dora all his beau- 
tiful sketches," continued Eva, warming with 
the sense of her wrongs. 



" My love, there is no harm in that," said 
Mrs. Courtenay, trying to excuse the sinner. 

" Oh.! no," replied Eva, " but when Cousin 
Dora .wanted to take me on her knee papa 
would not let her. So I came up to you, Mrs. 
Courtenay." 

It was plain Eva was offended, not so much 
with Dora as with her father ; and it was plain, 
too, that, fond as he was of his little daughter, 
Mr. Templemore did not object to being alone 
with his young wife. Yes, matters were going 
on below pretty much as Mrs. Courtenay had 
conjectured. Mr. Templemore and his wife 
were sittmg side by side in his study, bending 
over a large portfolio. Dora looked with won- 
der at a graphic sketch of a deserted city. She 
saw a street with stone houses, and on a rocky 
peak a lonely temple rising against the sky. 
It was very impressive, but it was mehincholy. 
Mr. Templemore told her that a fox scampered 
out of the house on the right when he entered 
it, and that two jackals had made their kir in 
the temple on the left. 

" I do not like it," said Dora ; " I cannot 
fancy having a fox in this room when we are 
dead, or rabbits instead of jackals, which the 
climate does not allow, about the place. Do 
you, Eva ? " But Eva was gone. 

"Yqu would not let me take her on mj 
knee," remorsefully said Dora, " and Eva is 
affronted. I did not even see her go. Mamnui 
told me so: * You will want no one when you 
are again with Mr. Templemore.' " 

Mr. Templemore was vexed. What ailed 
his mother-in-law and his child that they would 
not let him enjoy bis newly-found happiness? 
Still he wanted to know where Eva was, and 
Dora suggested that she might be with Mrs. 
Courtenay. They both went up-stairs to look. 
Eva had forgotten to shut the door of Mrs. 
Courtenay's room. A broad ray of light shone 
out on the landing, and guided too by the sound 
of voices, Mr. Templemore and his wife peeped 
in unseen. 
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Mrs. Conrtenaj had spread out the cards on 
the table, and was giring Eva a lesson in the 
favorite patience of his majesty Louis Dix-huit. 
Eva, perehed on a high chair, looked on In- 
tently, puckering her little brown face into an 
expression of the utmost grayity. Suddenly 
she clapped her hands and uttered a joyous 
cry r " You have done it I " 

**I have!" said Mrs. Oourtenay, in great 
glee — "I have I" 



'*WeU, dear I^ora,'' said Mr. .Templemore,' 
making her turn away, *'you thought we 
did not want them — pray do th^y want 
us?" 

^Perhaps they do, and perhaps they do 
not," saucily replied Dora ; and to herself she 
thought with a bright, happy smile, *^ I do be* 
lieve we are all going to foe so happy I " But 
happiness is silent, not spoken ; and not one 
word of this did Dora say. 
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